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r«J Never* tirrrt down the leaves corner-wise. 
U Never hy an open book face downward. 
p Never stretch a book wide open. 
^ Nev«i* hold a book with dirty hands, 
U Never hold a book with your ihurub in 
th'e middle between the pagesv 
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jf^j Never lend a borrowed book. 

U Never fail Co return a borrowed book. 
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EcuUm DiHrid 4if Penmyhama^ to ioU: 

BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the nineteeDth da^ of June, 

.'L. 8.) in the fiftieth year of the Independende of the United States 

of America^ A. D. 1826, John Gmoo^of tb^ said District, 

bath deposited in this Office the tide of a book, the right whereof ho 

claims as Proprietor, in the words following, to wit: 

^ The Grecian History, from the earliest state to the death of Alex- 
ander the Great. By Dk: Goldsmith. Two volumes in one. Revised 
and corrected, and a Vocabtiltiry of Proper Names. appended; with 
Prosodial Marks, to assist in their Pronanciation ; by William 
Gbimshaw." 

In conformity to the Act of the Congress of the United States, enti- 
tled^ '^An Act for the encouragement of Icarninj;, by securing the 
copies of maps, charts, and books, to the Authors and Proprietors of 
such copies, auring the times therein mentioned ;** And also to the Act, 
PAtitled, ^* A» Act supplementary to an Act, entitled, ' An Act for the 
encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of mafis, charts, and 
books, to the Authors and Proprietors of such copies during the timet 
dierein niendoned,^ and extenoin^the benefits thereof to the arts of dto- 
Vfningk engra^iog, and etching historical and other prints." * 

D. CALDWELL, 

Clerk <f the Eadam Diarid qf Pennsylvania 
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WhxW, many years ago, I offered to the Public, a 
reviaed edition of Ooldamith'a Rome, I judged it 
necessary to accompany it witl. my reasons for so bold 
an attempt, and an erposition of the principal faults of 
the origjlnaL To that exposition, *as well as to this 
revised edition of the History of Greece, by the same 
author, I refer the curious in literature ; that they inay 
decide, whether or not I have been warranled, in 
attempting an improvement, or have been inexcusably 
presumptuous. Bold, indeed, may seem the under- 
taking, to improve the pages of an author, of whom 
the great moralist and lexicographer has said^* << Nan 
tetigit, quod non omavit.*^ This compliment, how- 
j^ver, thai faslicUous critic \ certainly did not apply, to 
^ Sir. Goldsmith, a^ an Sfisl&rkm. Iii histoiy, scarcely 
any other writer has so oom^etely failed. Noticing' 
but his high merit,in otherwalks of literature, eouM 
have prolonged the existence of his works, in this 
branch of composition, for so great a length of time. 
^ He wrote with too great rapidity, for an Iitstorian , 
"^ and, eonsequentiy, without a due regard to the 
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•mngement aqd perspicuity of bis Blatter^ or the 
purilgr and correotneas of his style, Obscuri^ and 
ambiguitjr — ^inaccuracy and impurity-^confusion and 
indeUeacy--«re;^Tei7^erf7i8iUeyill his historical 
productions; upon which, alone, had he relied for 
reputation, his name would, now, after the lapse gl 
half a century, be unknown. 



ofsehoob, abo^Jbr the corwenienee of TtoeAeri, 
a Key^ txmtamhtg the JSmwen. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Of the earSeti state of Oreeee. 

Thk first AoUces we hare,' of every country, are fabulous and 
itncertatn. Among an unenlightened people^ every imposture 
tt likely to be practised ; for ignorance is the parent of creduli« 
,ty« Nodiing, tha*eforey which the Greeks hare transmitted 
to us, concerning their earliest state, can be relied on. 

Poets were the first who began to record the actions of their 
countrymen; and it is a part of their art to strike the imagina- 
tion, even at the expense of probability. For Ms reason, in 
the earliest accounts of Greece, we are presented with the 
machinations of gods and demi-gods, the adventures of he- 
roes and giants, the ravages of monsters and dragons, and all 
the potency of charms and enchantments. Man, f^ain historl- 
fud man, seems to have no share in the picture ; and, wlale 
the reader wanders through the most delightful scenes the 
imagination can o^r, he is scarcely once pr^ented with the 
actions of such a being as himself. 

- It would be vain, therefore, and beside the present pur- 
pose, to give an historical air to accoimts, which were nevter 
neaat to be transmitted as-true. Some writers, indeed, have 
laboriously undertaken to separate the truth from die fable, 
jmd to give us an junbroken narrative, from the first dawning 
.of tradition, to the diq>lay of undoubted history. They have 
-levelled down idl mydiology to their own appr^ieiisions : 
every fable is made to look with an air of probabHlliy^ In 
stead of a golden fleece, Jason goes in pursuit of a great 
treasure;, instead of destroying a clmnera, Bellerophon ra> 
chums a mounudn; instead of ahydra, Hercules overcomes 
a^bber. 

Thus, the fanciful ^ictufcs of a strong imagination, am 
f aught to assume a serious severi^; and tend to deceive die 
reader still mere^ by b&ring, m the pab of truth, what had 
been meant only to ddight landallure him. 

The fUmious age, thttefbre, of Greec^ n^iist huve no plicr 

AS 
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In history. It is now too late, to separate those »iarts whicli 
niay have a real foundation in nature, from those which 
owe their existence wholly to the imagination. There are no 
fraccs left, to guide us in Uiat intricate pursuit. The dews 
€^ the morning -are past, and it is< m vain to attempt coqr 
tinuing the- chase, ih iileridlan sptenddur. It X^lll be su£|r 
pient, therefore, for us to observe, that Greece, like most othef 
pp^n^i^s, of whose origin we have any notice, was at firstt 
divide^ into a number of petty states, each commanded by 
}ts pw]^ sovp^igji, 

i^QCieiit prejsce, whyih Is xioifr the Southern part of Turkey 
}n ]Europe, is bounded, on the east, by the ^gaean sea, non 
called the Archipelago; on the south, ^y the Cretan or 
CandMU^ BOa ; on the west, by the Ionian sea; md, on: thj! 
nort^y l^y lUyfLa a^d Thni£^« Pf so T«ry narrow ontent, 
.|E^ so very ecwtemptible, with regard to territory, Was €h«( 
pountry, which gave birth to aU the tuts of war and -peace; 
which, produced the gr<e^cst generalsf l^ilosophers, .poelS| 
vl^^t^rs, architects, ai^d statuaries, dkat the world ever boast* 
ed ; whiph gv^rpame the most powerful inonarchs, and diar 
persed Uie most numeroun anx4)^sth^t i^^rc ey^^r brought iisti) 
^he field, and at last became the ii^structftr^f all iiM|]i)c|^4f 

It is said, in scripture, that Javan, the son of Japeth, was ik$ 
father of all thosb nations that went under the ^ttieral denom|f 
tuition of Gredks.. Of his four sons, Elish^i, or Eltas, ii| 
'Sud to have given name to the Hetienes, a |j;eneral n^ne faf 
which the Greeks were known. Thai'sis, tiie second soii,1^ 
'tliought to have settled in Achaia ; Chitt'im in Macedonvfii) 
91^4 X)odanim,' the fourth son, in Thessaly and Epitus. How 
•tb|^ pgrtkm^d <Htt thJt country, what revoldtiohs they: ex* 
pt^^i^J^f^i 9P wh#t w^ they maintained, are utterly unknown • 
'f^ JM^» ^ehistdry of petty 'barbarcms staQea, iCknowm. 
yoifld hctrdlyrecompense the trouble of hi^virT, 
-In those early timfes, Un^oms 'wave -liieQaiiderabie. A 
'•ingle city, with a felw leagfues of Hmdt wfes often henonflBd 
:wi^ th^ BM^ificen^ i^pt^Ui^oin it Would therefore ethbtt^ 
r#ss hift^ff^iocilttcr Into the 4oitieAlc privacy of evel*y lidJe 
fiM^; fiS: it WottMbe a-flokjeot «alber loir the economist, than 
■Ibe politicilln. It wiM "stiffiee, to -obs^riie, that Skyon is said 
flo have been'the most W^eat kingdom of Graece. The be- 
ginning of this petty sovereignty, is placed, by historitdis^ in 
'tfn^ .ye4r of ^belropM^'ene thoaiiad hinb Jnndf^ed 'and Mttcn ; 
'More Jemis Ckrist, two*lMi»»Bd«igiitf-mae; ^and tefbke tbe 
ifirst Olyn^iad, lone ^ousaad ^hree hmfdivA and tlm^teea. 
The first lung, waai^glateus. Iftt!4iMPikiim/h9 >«lllA *o hmm 
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' Tlie kingdom of Argoa, ift Pdioponxiestta, began ^ Ayt 
HunaaM and eighty yean bdbre the first Olympiad, i>^ 3 ^40* 
the time of Abraham. The first king was inachiM* 

The kingdom of Mycaenae succeeded. The seat of gov- 
emment waa transialed thither, from Argos, by Peraeus, thii 
gnmdadh of Acriaius, die last king of that country ; whom 
Perseos unfortnnateTy slew. The kings who reigned at My 
catmxy after Perseus, were Electrydn, Sthenelus, and Eurys 
Iheus; tkt latter of whdm was driven out by the Heraclidse, 
•r the descendants of Hercttles, who made themselves ma»> 
cers of Peloponnesus. 

The kingdom of Athens i^s firsC founded by Ce- a «« 
crops, an Egyptiikn. This prince, having settled in ^^T^* 
/Attica, divided the wh(^ country, subject to him, into "* 
twelve diatrif^t^ and also established % court forjudging causes, 
'tttitled the Areopagus. Amphictyon, the third king of 
Athens, procured a confederacy. among the twelve states of 
£rreece, whicl^ ^^sombled twice a year, at Thermopylae ; there, 
tjo, offer up common aacrificea^and to consult for the common 
mtereats of the association. Theseus, one of the succeeding 
4ings of this state, united the twelve boroughs of Cecropa 
into one city. 

Codrus was the last of. this line : he devoted himself to 
death for his people. The Heraclidae having pnade an irrup- 
^oh as far as the gates of Athens, the oracle declared that 
fhey should be conquerors, whose king should fall in this con- 
fieat ITo take the earliest advantage, therefore, of this an- 
4iwer, Codrus disguised himself in the habit of a feasant ; and, 
provoking one of the enemy *s soldiers, Was killed by him. 

Whereupo]^ the Athenians sent a herald to demand the 

fbQdy of iheir &ing, which message struck such a damp into 

. tk^ f9Qeniy,'!diat tl^er departed, without striking another blow. 

After l^odrHSy tl^e 4!^ ^' king was extinguiahed among 

the AtiiexdaB9. IjiledcMly )^s son, was set at die head of the 

-comnionwealth, with the tiUe of archcm; which signifies 

cliief governor^ The first oi this denominadon, had their 

places for life; but the Adie^l^a, growing weary of a gov* 

emment, which repressed th^ love of freedom, abridged the 

term of the archon's pipWer, to ten years^ 4nd at last made 

the officfe eieettve every year. 

\ f^A M ' kiqgd^m of I'hebes was firat &unded by Cad- 

' S549 *^^'^* ^^ hero, oQmifig, by sea, from the coast of 

- *^^^.' Phoenicia, "tetded in that part of the count3*y which 

wis «ftepw«rds cflOled Boeotia. He there built the city of 

. l^hebeBt'^^''^^™ ^^ ^^'^ heme, he called Cadm^a, aiid 

tlvmSi^huseatofpoweHaid^doaiinlon. Theadventurcif^f 
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hb unhappy posterity, Luus, Jocasto, Oedipus, Eteoctes, and 
Polynices, make a shining figure among tt^ poetical fictions 
of diat period. 

The kingdom of Sparta or Lacedsemon, is supposed to 
have been first instituted by Letia. Helena, the tenth In nie- 
cession from this monarch, is equally famous for her beau- 
ty and infidelity. She had not lived above three-years with 
her husband, Menelaus, before she was carried off by Paris, 
the son of Priam, king of Troy. This seems to be the first 
occasion in which the Greeks united in one common cause. 
The Greeks took Troy, after a ten years' siege, much about 
the time that Jephthah was the judge in Israel. 

Corinth beeran later than the other cities above mentioned, 
A M ^^ ^ lormed into a state, or to be governed by its 
2628 * ^^^S^* ^^ ^^^' ^^ &rsty subject to Argos and Mycsme; 
but Sisyphus, the son of ^olus, made himself mas- 
A M ^^^ ^^ ^^ * ^^ ' ^hen his descendants were dispos- 
2910 s^s^^^j Bachis assumed the reins of power. The 
* government, after this, became aristocratical ; a chief 
magistrate being annually chosen, by the name of prytanai 
At last, Cypselus having gained the people, usurped the su- 
preme authority, which he transmitted to .his son Periander ; 
who was ranked among the seven wise men of Greece, from 
the love he bore to learning, and his encouragement of its 
professors. 

The kingdom of Macedonia was first governed by Cara* 
nus, descended from Hercules; and subsisted from his time 
till the defeat of Perseus by the Romans, a space of ux hua- 
dred and Jtwenty-six years. 

Such, is the picture Greece offers, in its eariiest infoncy. 
A combination of little states, each governed by its respec- 
tive sovereign, yet all uniting for their mutusd safety and 
general advantage. Still, however, their intestine conten- 
tions were carried on with great animosity ; and, as it hap- 
pens, in all petty states, under the dominion of a single camr 
mander, the jealousies of the princes were a continual cause 
of discord. From this distressful situation, those states, by 
degrees began to emerge ; a different spirit began to seize the 
people, and, skk of the contentions of their princes, they 
de»red to be free. A spirit of liberty prevailed all ovei 
Greece ; and a eeneral change of government was effect^ 
in every part of the country, except in Macedonia. TbuSf 
monarchy gave way to a republican government ; which, how- 
ever, was fiversified ' into as many various forms, as there 
were different cities, according to the differait genius, and 
tculiar character oi each people. 
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AU'd^eae oide8,.thoii|:h seemlng^jr different from ^ach otficri •. 
Uthei^ laws and interest, were united,^by one common lanr; j 
giLage, one religion, and a national pride, that taught them.* 
to consider all oUier nations as barbarous and feeble. £v|m 
Egypt, itself, froia whence the]^ had derived many of their 
arts and institutions, was considered in a very subordinate ' 
light, and rather as a half barbarous predecessor, tlian 9n en , 

lightened rival. 

To make this union among the states of Greece still ^ 
•ironger, games were instituted, in different parts of the coun- 
.ry, with rewards for eo^cellence, in every pursuit Theses. 
sports were instituted for very serious una useful purposes: 
ibey afforded an opf>ortuttity for the several states meeting 
together; they gave them i^ greater aeal for tj^eir common . 
rtugion; they exercised.the youth for the purposes of war; 
snd increased that vigour and activity, which was then of 
che utmost importtmcc in deciding the fate of a battle. 
' But their chief bond of union arose from the council of the 
Amphictyons ; which was instituted by Amphictyon, king of 
Athens, as is already mentioned^ and was appointed to be. 
igfidf twice a year, al Thermopyli^ to deliberate for the gene* 
iji good of those states, qir whose deputies it was composed. 
Tnn^ statejij, who sent d^uties to the council, were twelve ;««-^ , 
the ThessalianSt the ^heb^s, the Dorians, the lonians, the 
l^erhabeans, the Magnates, the Locrians, the Oetans, the 
Pthiotes, the Maleans,'the Phocians, and the Dolopians. 

Each of those cities whicli Isad a right to assist at the 
Amphictyonic council, was obligjed to send two deputies tu 
every meeting. The one was entitled the hieromnemon, who 
(ook^tf^ of the interests of religion; the other was c^led 
the pylagoras, and had in charge the civil interest of his 
community. Each of these deputies, however differing in 
his functions, enjoyed an equal power of determining all 
afiVdrs relative to the general interests of Gt*eece. 

. But, although the number of deputies seems to have been 
settled originally so as to answer the number of votes which 
each city was allowed, yet, in process of time, or on some ex** 
traordinary occasions, the principal cities assumed a power 
of sending more than one pylagoras, to assist in a critical 
emergency, or to serve the purposes of a faction. 

When, the deputies, thus appointed, ai>peare'l to execute 
their commission, after offering up sacrifices to Apollo, Dia- 
na, Latbna, and Minerva, they took an oath, implying, that 
they would never subvert any city of the Amphictyons, never '. 
stop the course of waters, either in war or peace, and that 
ikpj would bppose any attempts to lessen the reverence and 
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antfiority of the gods, to whom they had pud their adora* 
ti<on. Thus, all offences against religion, all instances of im-'^ 
pietj and profanation, all contests between the Grecian states 
and cities, came under the particular cognizance of the Am- ' 
phictyons ; who had a right to determine, to impose fines, 
and even to levy forces, and to make war agadnst those who 
offered to rebel against their sovereign authority.. 

These different motives to confederacy, united the Greeks, 
for a time, into a body of great power, and greater emulation* 
By this associadon, a country, not half so large as England, 
was able to dispute the empire of the earth, with the most 
powerful monarchs of the world. By this association, they 
not only i*esisted the numerous armies of Persia ; but dispers- 
ed, routed, and destroyed them ; reducing their pride so low* 
as to make them submit to conditions of peace, as shamefiil 
to the conquered, as glorious to the conquerors. 

But, among ail the cities of Greece, liiere were two, that^ 
by their merit, their valour, and their wisdom, particularly 
distingifished Uiemselves from the rest. These were Athenn. 
and Lacedxmon. As these cities served as an example of 
bravery or learning to the rest, and as the chief burmen of 
.every foreign war devolved upon them, it vrill be proper tti^" 
enter into their particular history with greater nunutenessi 
and to give the reader some idea of the genius, characteri 
manners, and government, of their respective inhabitants. 



CHAPTER II. 
Of the 4Shwemmeni of Sparta^ and the Lmm nf LyenrgM. 

Although the kingdom of Lacedsemon was not so consid* 
erable as that of Athens, yet, as it was of much earlier in^titu- 
tion, it demands our first attention. Lacedsemon, as observed 
before, was, ip the beginning, governed by kings ; of which, 
thirteen held the reigns of power, in succession, of the race 
of the Pelopidae. As, during this dark interval, there were 
no fixed laws to limit the prerogative, and no ideas of true 
government among the people, it does not appear that there 
were any considerable encroachments made, either on the 
side of Uie king, or that of the people. 

Under the race of the Heraclidae, who succeeded, instead of 
one king, the people admitted two ; who governed with equal 
authority. The cause of this change seems to have sprung 
from ^ very particular accident. Aristodemus, dying, left 
two sons,Eurysthenes and Procles, twins, so much alike, tha*. 
it was hardly possible to distinguish them A^ui^d^. Hencei 
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die Hhit Wfti Uieen, hf the methefi of fiiJng Ae drown vpw 
hbAt so that wheni the Spartaas came for a king) she w«ft> 
either uaable Or unirillhi^ to decide whidi of them waa irst 
bom, or which had the justest pretenaioiuk This^ form of 
goyemment continued for aeTerid sucteedmg^eie&tariea; and, 
uthottg^h the one was almost ever at vanance with his aaso* 
ciate on the throne, yet Uie government remained entire* 

It Was during this succession, that slavery was first institut? 
ed In Sparta. Eurysthenes and Procles, having granted tbf * 
countrymen of Sparta the 4uane pnvileges with the citizensu 
Agis reversed what his predecessors had done in favour or 
the peasants, and imposed upon them a tribute. TheHelotea 
were the only people that would not acquiesce in ^is im* 
post, but rose in rebellion, to vindicate their rights: the ciU- 
aens, however, prevailed, the Helotes were subdued^ and 
made prisoners of war. As a still greater punishment,. they 
and tndr posterity were condemned to perpetuul ^very; 
and, to increase theb* miseries still more, all other slaves were 
called by the general name of Helotes. 

• It would appear, from hence, that this little state was gov- 
erned with turbulence and oppression, and required the curb 
of severe laws and rigorous discipline. These severities and 
rigorous discipline were at last imposed upon it by Lycur^ 
gus ; one of the first and most extraordinary legislators, thai 
ever appeared among mankind. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more remarkaUe, in profane 
history, yet nothing better attested, than what relates to the 
taws and government of Lycurgus. What, Indeed, can be 
more amazing, than to behold a mutinous and savage race 
of mankind, yielding submission to laws which conUt>lled 
ev^ sensual pleasure, and every private affection; to behold 
them giving up. for the good of the state, all the comforts and 
convemences of private life, and making a state 4>f domestic 
privacy more severe and terrible than the most painful cam- 
paigns, ind the most warlike duties. Yet, ail this was effect- 
ed, by the perseverance and authority of a single legislator, 
who gave the first lesson of hard resignation, in his own 
generous example. « 

Lyclurgus was the son of Eunomus, one of the two kings 
who reigned together in Sparta. The two kings dying with- 
out apparent issue, the ijght of succession rested inLycur* 

* gus ; who accordingly assumed the adminbtration. But m 
'unexpected event interrupted his promotion : Ihe queen, his 

sister-in-law, having declared that she was soon Ksely to have 
an heir, his right &came doubtful. A man %t less probity 
would have, used every precaution to aecure himself uptin the 
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thf<|M9 Md a.|irQ|M>tal,jw\iicll;Wiis mad!rM9il>)r,tb€^jmfc«9M. 
sMified IQ jftdine kit poclonaioiis*. 81lil.0flRN>94 tf^ dfstfoj^^i 
birA^uvoii odmdilklik that lie would mwffyi Wy ao4 t^ tiflo 
ifilO'A tftare of power*. 

. LyQitr^:«r nicly smdiMered Ills lr^$<mtoMlKl to )8p u^mf^^i; 
a prapdsaif and^ fearfia that the might iwt otciin^.to put He?! 
ffr.oj«et>i eftectttion, assmied* her, tbat^ 119 WW: a^ thi^ childj 
was bbnif he'WQu^d take mpon, himself to remove U out of U^e 
way» The child ^provedtdi Ife a bof.) whii^b Lypiirgu^iCpilv 
manded should be brought to hhn, at he #at sit tapper with 
the magistrateax to thetx^ he preamted the child as th^.kiagi 
and^ to tesUfy hit own and < the people's joy, g^ve him tls^ 
^.nattte of Charilaits; vhich signifies, '^the people's joy/* 
■'^Sff^Sf L j^urgut sacrificed his ambitiqiL to his dutyj ai^d still 
more, continued id% regency, not as kijigf butj gpvemor, How* 
ever, dreadii^ the resentment of the quecp, and finding thf 
•tate in great disorder, he resolved ^ by travelUng, to avoid the 
dang^lhs of the one, and to produce a. remedy K>r. the defectf 
of the other. 

Thus, resolving^ to make himself acqiuainted with ^11 the« 
improvements of other nations, and to consult the most ex- 
perienced persons he could meet in the art of government) he 
begs^k with the island of Crete; whose hard and severe laws 
wari$ very much admired. In this island* the handicraft trades 
Were brought to some degree of perfection. There, they 
Wroirght ilil copper and iron^ and made armour, in which they 
danced, with a confused, noise of bells, at the sacrifices of 
their gods. It is from them^ thai thb art' of navi^tion wa' 
first known in Greece, and from them many legislators d^ 
rived the prinCh>les of ^eir respective institu^pns^ 

From Crete, Lycurgus past^^ over into Asia, whe;^ he 
still found new information, anid is said to have first mad^e tl^ 
discovery of the works of Ijfomer. Thence, he went into 
Egypt, and is said, by somie^ to have. had confereacfBs with 
the gymnosophists of Indian • But, while thus fn^ployed 
abroad, his presence bejg^ to be greatly wanted at l^me 
Att parties conspired to wish Ms coming; an4 mai^y m/ess^ 
ges were sent, to hasten his return. The kings themselves 
uriportuned him to that eltect; .andlnfprmed himtthatthie 
beople had arrived at such a pitch of disorder, that nothing 
out Ms authority cMld control their liceptiouaness. In fiict, 
«very thing tended to. the unavoidablie destruction of the sjfUe, 
ind nothing but his presence was wished, to check its increas- 
ing- difisoltttion* 

Lycurgus, &t length pesrsuaded to rj^tumi found the people 
^esn^d out with their, own importum^s, and ready to t^ 
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celve any tie^ impressions that lie might attempt The co> 
ruptioii beiiig general| he found it necessary to chan^ the 
whole form of &e government; sensible that a few partipula^ 
taws would produce no great effect. But, considering th^ 
ei&ca(^of religion in promoting every new institudoxu he 
went srst; to consult the oracle of Apollo, at Delphos ; where 
he met a reception that Height flatter his highest ambition^ 
for he was saluted,by the priestess, as the friend of the gods^ 
and rather as a god, than a man. As to hb new institution, 
also, he was Ibid, that the gods heard His prayei*s, and that 
^e commonwealth he was going to establish, would be the 
most excellent and durable upon earth. 

Thus encouraged, on his return to Sparta, Lycurgus first 
communicated his designs to his particular friends ; and then, 
by degrees, gained over the leading men to his party ; iintil 
things being ripe for a change, he ordered thirty of the prin- 
cipal men to appear armed in the market-place.* Gharuaus, 
who was at that time king, seemed, at first, willing to oppose 
this revolution ; but, being intimidated by a superior tbrce, 
he took shelter in the temple of Minerva; whence, being pre- 
vailed upon bv his subjects, and being also of a flexible tem- 
per, became rorth, and joined the confederacy. The people 
soon acquiesced under a set of insdtutions, evidently calculait- 
ed for their improvement; and gladly acknowledged subnais- 
sioii to laws, which leaned, with equal weight, upon every rank 
of society. 

To continue the Ain^, with a shadow of power, he confirm- 
ed them in their right of succession, as before ; but diminish^ 
ed their authority, by instituting a senate, which was to serve 
as a counterpoise between their prerogative and the people. 
They still, however, had all their former marks of outward 
dignity and respect. They had the chief seats in every pub- 
lic assembly; in voting, they were allowed first to give fhtlv 
opinion ; they received ambassadors and strangers, and over- 
looked public buildings and highways. In the field, they were 
possessed of greater power ; they conducted the armies of the 
stati% and were attended by judges, field-depudes, and a gene^ 
ral of the horse. However, they were not entirely at liberty, 
even in war, as ^hey received their orders from the senate; 
which, thouffh fbr the most part,discredonary, yet they were 
sometimes forced to march against the enemy, or return 
home, whea they least deured to retreat. 

The g^emment, hitherto, had been unsteady ; tending, id 
one time, towards despodsm, at another to democracy; but 
the senate inidtuted by Lycurgus, served as a lAggj^ upoii 
both nd kejift the state balanced in tranquillity. * Tib body 
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wliich was composed of twenty-eight members, found^ 
their chief policy in espousing the side of the kings, whep 
the people were gasping at too much power; and, on tht 
other hand, the mterest of the people, whenever th^ kingt 
attempted to carry their authority too far. 

The senators consisted of thos^ who had aided Lycurgnf 
in his designs, as well as of several of the citizens remarkable 
for their private virtues ; but none were eligible till sixty 
years of age. They were continued for life, except upon any 
notorious crime ; and this, as it prevented the inconveniencies 
of too frequent a change, so it was a lasting reward to the 
old, and a noble incentive to the young. They formed the 
supreme court of judicature ; and, though there lay an ap- 
peal from them to the people, y^t, as they were convened 
only at the pleasure of the senate^ and as the senators were 
not responsible for any wrong judgment, their decrees gene 
rally passed without an appeal. 

Indeed, for several agesj such was the caution, and such th« 
integrity, of this tribunal, that none seemed desirous of seek* 
ing farther justice, and both parties acquiesced in their de- 
crees. However, the great power of which the senate was 
thus possessed, was, about a century afterwards, tempered, by 
the erection of a superior court, called the court of the 
fphoris which consisted of but five in number, elected annu* 
ally into office. They were chosen from the people, and had 
a powe-r of arresting and imprisoning the persons even of 
their kings, if they acted unbeconiiing their station. 

The people, also, had a nominal share in the government. 
They had Uieir assemblies, consisting of citizens only ; and 
also their great convention, of all persons who were free, of 
^e state. But this power qf convening, was but a mere mat- 
ter of form $ as the senate alone was permitted to call them 
together, and as it was in the option of that body to dismiss 
them at pleasure. The subject of deliberation, also, was to 
be of their proposal; while the people, denied the privilege 
of debating or discussing^ could only reject or ratify, widi 
laconic decision. To ke^p them still more helpless, they were 
left out of all offices of the state, and were considered merely 
as machines, which their wiser fellow-citia ns were to con- 
duct and employ. . 

So small a degree of power granted to the people, might be 
apt to destroy these institutions, in thdr infancy : but, to re- 
concile them to the change, Lycurgus boldly resolved to give 
them a share in those lands, of which, by the increasing 
riches of some, and the dissipation of others, they had been 
deprived. One of the most i^fined strokes in this philoso- 
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pher*s kglslaUon, seems to have been, to keep the peopk in 
plenty and dependence. The majority of the people wer^ 
at that time, so poor, that they were destitute of every kind 
of property ; whilst a small number of individuals were pos- 
sessed of all the lands and the wealth of the country. In or- 
der, therefore, to banish the insolence, the fraud, and the luxu* 
•^, of the one, as well as the misery, the repining, and the 
factious despair, of the others, he persuaded the majority, 
and forced the rest, to g^ve up all their lands to the eommonf 
wealtli, and to make a new division of them, that they might 
all live together in perfect equality. Thus, all the sensual 
goods of life, were equally distributed among the gover- 
nors and the governed ; and supeHor merit alone conferred 
superior distinction. 

Lycurgus accordingly divided all the lands of Laconia irto 
thirty thousand parts, and those of Sparta into nine thou- 
sand ; and these he portioned out to the respective inhabitants 
of each district. Each portion was sufficient to maintain a 
family, in that frugal manner he proposed ; and, though the 
kings had a larger share assigned them, to support their dig^ 
nity, yet their tables had rather an aif or decency and compe- 
tency, than of superfluity or profusion. . 

It is said, that, some years after, as Lycurgus was return- 
ing from a long journey, observing how equally the com 
was divided, in all parts of the country, he was heard to ob- 
serve, smiling on those next him, Docb not Laeoma look Hke an 
utate^ which ieverai brothers have been dividing amongst them. 

But it would Yiz^rt answered lio permanent purpose, to di- 
^de the lands, if the money were still suffered to accumulate. 
To prevent, therefore, every other distinction, but that of mer- 
it, he resolved to level down all fortune to one standard. He 
did not, indeed, strip those possessed of gold or silver, of their 
property ; but, what was equivalent, he cried down its value, 
and suffered nothing but iron money to pass, in exchange for 
every commodity. This coin also he made so heavy, and 
fixed at so low a rate, that a cart and two oxen were required 
to carry home a sum of ten mlnas, or about twenty pounds 
English ; and a whole house was necessary to keep it in. 

This iron money had no currency among any other of the 
Grecian states ; who, so far from esteeming it, treated it with 
the utmost contempt and ridicule. From the neglect of for- 
eigners, the Spartans themselves began to despise it ; so that 
money was at last brought into disuse, and few troubled them- 
selves with more than was barely sufficient to supply their ne- 
cessities. Thus, not only riches, but their attendant train of 
avarice, fraud, rapine, and luxury, were banished ft*om this 
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rfmple state; and the people found, in ignorance of riches, « 
bappy sttbsdtute for the want of those refinements they bestow* 
^ fBut these institutions were not thought sufiBicient to prevent 
that tendency which mankind hare to private excess. A third 
regulation was therefore made, commanding that all meals 
should be in public. He ordained, that all the men, without 
fUstinctipn, should eat in one common hall ; and, lest stran« 
gers should attempt to corrupt his citizens by their examplei 
a law was expressly made against their continuance in th« 
city. By theane meaiis, frugality was not only necessary^but 
the use. of riches was, at once, abolished. Every man sent 
inonthly ius proyisions to the common stock, with a v little 
money, for other contingent expenses. These consisted of 
one bushel of flour, eight measures of wine, five pounds of 
cheese, and two pounds and a half of figs. 

The tables consisted of fifteen persons each ; where non< 
could be admitted but by the consent of the whole company. 
Every one, without exception of persons, was obliged to be at 
the common meal ; and a long time after, when Agis return* 
ed from a successful expedition, he was punished and reprif 
manded, for having eaten with his queen, in private. ' . The 
very children eat of these meals; and wer^ carried thither, 
as to a school of temperance and wisdom. 

At these homely repasts, no rude or immoral conversation 
was permitted ; no loquacious disputes or ostentatious talking. 
Each endeavoured to express his sentiments with the utmost 
perspicuity and conciseness: wit was admitted, to season the 
banquet, and secrecy to give it security^ As soon as a young 
man came in'-o the room, the oldest man in company used to 
9ay to him, pointing to the door, ^ Nothing spoken here must 
gq that way.** 

* Black broth was their favourite dish. Of what ingredients, 
it was made, is not known; but they used no flesh in their 
entertainments. It probably resembled those Icnten soups^ 
which are still in use on the continent. Dionysius, the tyrant, 
found their fare very unpalatable ; but, as the cook asserted, 
the broth was notliing, without the seasoning of fatigue and 
hunger. ) 

. An injunction so rigorous, which thus cut off all the deli- 
cacies and refinements of luxury, was by no means pleasing 
to the. rich; who took every occasion to insult the lawgiver, 
upon his new regidations. The tumults they excited were fre- 
quent ; and, in one of these, a young fellow, whose name was 
Alexander, struck out one of Lycurgus*s eyes. But he had 
the majority of the people on his side; who, provoked at the 
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«|ftnig«,'delirered the young man into his hands, to treift Utti 
•#ith all p»opcr severity. 

• LycurgiiSy instead of testifyinjg^ any brutal resentment, woft 
oVer his aggressor by all the arts of Affability and tenderness ; 
till, at last, from being one of the proudest and most turbu- 
lent men of Sparta, he became an eitample of wisdom and 
moderation, and a useful assistant to Lycurgus, in promoting 
his new institutions. 

Thus, undaunted by opposition, and steady in l\is designs^ 
4e M^nt on to make a thorough reformation in the manners 
of his countrymen. (As the educadon of the youth was one 
•^ the most important objects of a legislator's care, he toQk 
care to instil such early {>rinciples, that children ahould,in H 
ttia^nner, be bom with a sense of order and discipline. His 
grand principle was, that children were properly the posses^ 
^ion of the state, and belonged to the community, more tha^ 
la their parents. To this end, he made it the mother's duty, 
4ti use such diet and exercise, as might fit her to produce 
■ vigorous and healthy offspring. 

As, during this period, all institutions were tinctured with 
the savageness of the times, it is not wonderful that Lycurgus 
o«*dained, that all such children, as, upon a public view, were 
deemed deformed or weakly, nnd unfitted for a future Hfe of 
vigour a^d fatigue, should be exposed to perish in a cavern 
n*?ar mount Taygetus. This was considered as a public pun* 
I'^iment upon the mother ; and it was thought die readiest 
way to lighten the state of future incumbrance. 

• Those infants that were bom without any capital defects^ 
Were adopted as children of the state, and delivered *to their 
pai'cnts, to be nursed with severity and hardship. From 
their tenderest age, they were accustomed to make no choice 
In their eating, nor to be afrud in the dark, or when left 
alone ; not to be peerishi or fretful ; to walk barefoot, to lie 
hard at nights, to wear the same clothes winter and suipmeTy 
Vid to fear nothing from their equals. 

At the age of seven years, they were taken frpm their pa* 
rents, and delivered over to the classes, for a public education. 
Their discipline, there, was little else thsm 911 ^tpprenticeship 
to hardship, self-demaJ, and obedienc^r In these classes, 
one of the boys, more advanced and experienced thau the 
rest, presided, as captain, to govern and chastise the refrac- 
tory. Their very sports and exercises were regulated ac- 
coining to the exactest discipline, and ipade up of labo|ir 
aAd fatigue. They went barefoot, with their h^Uls shaved^ 
and fought with one another naked. 

While they were at table, it was usual for the masters tei 
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Mtfltnict the boys, by asldiig them questions coliQl»*Biiig iim 
nature of moral acdons, or the different merits of tile most 
noted men of the time. The boys were obliged to giv^ a 
quick and ready answer^ which was to be accompanied with 
!their reasons in the concisest manner ; for a Spartan's lair* 
guage w^ as sparing, as his money was ponderous and bulky. 

All ostentatious learning was banished from this simple 
commonwealth : their only study was to obey ; their only pnde 
was to suffer hardship; Every art was practised, to harden 
^em against adventitious danger. There was yearly a cus- 
tom of whipping them, at the altar of Diana ; and the boy 
that bore this punishment with the greatest fortitude, came 
off victorious, 

' This was inflicted publicly, before the eyes of their parent«| 
fjxi in the presence of the whole city ; and many were known 
to expire under the severity of the discipline, without utter- 
ing, a single groan. Even their own fathers, when they saw 
them covered with blood and wounds, and ready to expire^ 
exhorteid them to persevere, to the end, with constancy and 
resolution. Plutarch, who says that he has seen several chil- 
dren expire under this cruel treatment, tells us of one, who 
liaving stolen a fox, and hid it under his coat, chose rather to 
letjil^ear his very bowels, than discover the theft. 

j!very institution tended to harden the body, and shai pen 
the^nind for war. In order to prepare them for stratagems 
and sudden Incursions, the boys were permitted to steal from 
eaclj/)ther; but, if they were caught in the fact, they were 
punished, for their want of dexterity. Such a permission, 
therefore, was little better than a prohibition of theft; si^ce 
the%>unishment followed, as at present, in case of detection. 
By liiis institution, neeligence in the possessor was made just- 
ly liable to the loss of the possessions, a consideration whid^ 
has not been suf&ciently attended to by subsequent legislators. 

At twelve years old, the boys were removed into other 
tiasses, of a more advanced kind. There, in order to crush 
the seeds of vice, which, at that time, began to appear, their 
labour and discipline were increased with- their age. They 
had their instructer from among the men, culled Paedonomus; 
and, under him, the Irens ; young men, selected from theb 
Own body, to exercise over them a more constant and imme? 
diate command. They had now their skirmishes betweei| 
parties, and their mock fights,^ between larger bodies. In these, 
they oiten fought with hands, feet, teeth, and nails, with supl| 
obstinacy, that it was common to see them lose their eyes, 
tmd often their lives, before the fray determined. Such, waa 
the constant discipline of their minority, which lasted till .th« 
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With ^gard to the females, their discipUae mk equallf 
stiiet with the former. They were iaured to a rmnfnit 
course of labour and industry, until they were twenty ytafu 
old ; before which ioune,, they irfere not considered inaniag^ 
able. They had also their peculiar exercises. , They ra&i 
wrestled, pitched the bar, and perfoi^raed all the^ feaU mii» 
ked, before the whole body o£ the citisens. / "^ t:^> 

AU education, so manfike, did not fail to produce in tiit 
Spartan women coirespondii^ sentiments. . They were bold; 
(ntgal, and patriotic, and filled with a loye of military g^ry^ 
Some foreign women,ki conversation with thn wife of Leon|^ 
das, ^ying that the Spartan wtmien alone knew how to gor* 
em the men, she boldly replied, ^ the Spartan wonen alone 
bring forUi men.** 

A mother was known to glre her son, who was going* to 
battle, his shieM, with this remariiable advice : Meiutn ioUkU^ 
er return tfioft it. Implying, that, rather than throw it fi o m 
him in flight, he should be borne upon it, dead, to hia friends 
in Sparta. Another, hearing that her son was killed ii^ figbl* 
tng tor his country, answered, without any emotion, ^ It u te 
that, I brought him into the worid." After the battle oi 
Leuctra, the parents of those who died in -the action, wentltf 
the temples, to thank the gods, that their sons had done thsk 
di^ty, while those whose children survived that dreadful day^ 
seemed inconsolable* 

Yet, it must not be concealed, that, in a city where the wow 
men were inspired with such a passion for military jriory^ 
they werenot equally rem^fcaUe for cQunnbisl fidelity. Them 
was no law againat adultery; and an eichange of hudiaiida 
was often actually practised amo^g them^ This was idwayn 
by the mntual conient of pa^ea, whioh removed .thie (ecftouv 
ceremonies of a divorce. One reason asaigned for fldfowihg^ 
this mutual hberty, was, not so much tograttfylioenidottadeh 
aire, as to improve the breed of citizens, by matching siich a» 
were possessed of mutual incliuatloii^ la nUny of .the kwa 
of Lycurgus, he seems to admit, that private vics^ mAj^lmt 
come public benefits, and this among the number. J 
' Besides theae c^stitudonal regulatipas, .there wese many 
lather general maxims laid down, Uiajt obtained anMmgst.theqa 
li&e force of laws. They w^« fonbid to exorcise any asechan** 
tc art. The chief occupations of the Spavtans, were bodilf. 
exercises, or hunting. The Helottss, who had loatth^ llhfer- 
i^ fomo centuries before, and who had Jbe^ condemMd |a; 
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fmfMtA tlaverf, tiHed their lahda* for theihy reciting l&t 
their iabour A b«re tubustence. 

The citixeiis^ thus possessed of competence and leisure^, 
irere mostiy hi company, in large common halls, where they 
met and conversed together. They passed little of their time 
ftlonii; being accustomed to live Wlq bees, always together, 
always attentive to their' chk^s and leaders. The love of 
iksir country and the public good, was their predoniiiuant 
passion : and all sdf*iniere8t was lost, in the general wish for 
the welfare of the community. Pedaratus, having missed 
the h(Miottr of being chosen of the three hundred who had a 
oertain rank m the city, converted his disappointment into 
y^yyikai there lotn three hundred better men in Sjparta^ than he. 

Among the maxims of their legislator, it was forbidden 
them to make frequent war upon the same enemies^ By this 
inhibition, they were restrained from lasting and immoderate 
resentment ; they were in no danger of teaching their disci- 
pline to those upon whom they made war; and all their alii- 
aMces were thus more frequently renewed. 
. When they had broken and routed their enemies, they 
never pursued them farther than was necessary to make th^in^ 
selves sure of victory. They thought it sufficiently g^lbrious 
le overcome, and were ashamed of destroying an enemy ■t'haf 
yielded or fled. Nor was this without answering some good 
purpose : an enemy, conscious that all who resisted were put 
|o the sword, often fled ; as they were convinced that such a 
conduct was the surest means of obtaining safety. Thus, 
v«fc>ur'and generosity seemed the ruling motives of this new 
institution. Arms vrere their only exercise, and their life was 
Bmch less austere in the camp, than in the city. The Spar- 
tma/wer^ the only people in the world, to whom the time of 
war was a time of ease and refreshment t because the severl* 
ty of theii^ manners was th^i relaxed, and the men were in- 
dulged in^reiater liberties. With them, the first and most 
inviolable law of war, was, never to turn their backs on the 
enemy, however dbproportion^ in force, nor to deliver up 
their arms, until they resigned theta with life. When the 
poet Archiloohus came to Sparta, he was obliged to quit the 
city, for having asserted, in one of his poems, that it wM bet- 
ter for a manto Iosq his arms, than his life. Thus resolved 
upon conquest or death, they went calmly forward, with all 
m^emidMence of success ; sure of meeting a glorious vict<w 
ryv or,' what they vtdued equally, a noble death. 
' Thus, depending upon tiieir valour alone for safety, theur 
legiiiaftor forbade wn&ing the city. It was his maxim, that 
m wall of men was preferable to a wall of bricks ; and thai 
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confined yalour was scarcely preferable to cowardice. Indeed, 
a city, in which were thirty thousand fightmg men, stood in 
little need of walls, to protect it; and we have scarcdy an 
.instance in history, of their suffering themselves to be driven 
to their last retreats. / .^-4 ^^-* 

War and its honours was their employment and ambition 
Their Helotes, or slaves, tilled their grounds, and did all their 
servile drudgery. These unhappy men were^ in a manner, 
lx>und to the soil ; it was not lawful to sell them to strangers* 
or to make them free. If, at any time, their increase became 
Inconvenient, or created a suspicion in their fierce masters, 
there was a diabolical cryptia^ or secret act, by which thef 
were permitted to destroy them. From this barbarous^ se- 
'verity, however, Lycurgus is acquitted by Plutarch ; but, it in 
plain, that his institutions were not sufficient to restrain the 
people from such baseness and cruelty. It was, by thia 
abominable act, allowed, for several companies of young men 
to go out of the city, by day, and, concealing themselves in 
the thickets, to rush out, in the night, upon Uneir sUTea, i^ 
kill all they could find in their way. Thucydides relates, 
that two thousand of these slaves disappeared, at once, wltli* 
out ever after .bein^ heard of. . - 
' It is truly amazmg, how a people like the Spartans^ reip 
nowned for lenity to the conquered, fbr sujuniss&on.to thdr 
superiors, for reverence to old age, and fAendship for each 
omer, should yet be so horribly brutal, to those beneath them, 
to men who ought to be considered, in every respect, as thc^ 
equals, as their countrymen, and only degraded by an unjust 
nsurpadon. Yet nothing is more certain, than their cruel 
treatment : they were not only condemned to the most servile 
occupations, but often destroyed, without reason. They were 
frequently made drunk, and exposed before the children, in 
order to deter them from so brutal a species of debauchery. 

Such, was the general purport of the institutions of Lycur^ 
gU8 ; which, from their tendency, gained the esteem and ad* 
miration of all the surrounding nations. The Greeks were 
ever apt to be dazzled, ratiier with splendid, than useful vir- 
tues : and praised the laws of Lycurgus, which, at best, were 
calculated to make men more warlike than happy, and to 
substitute insensibility for enjo3rment. 

If, considered in a political light, the city of Lacedaemoii 
was but a military garrison, supported by the labour of a nu« 
merous peasantry, who were slaves. The laws, the^reforet by| 
which they were governed, were not much more rigorous 
than are many of the military institutions of modem princes^ 
The same labour» the same discipline, the same poverty, and* 
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the ^apae suboFdinationi.are found in many of thp j;arMao|ied 
♦^wns. of Europe, that prevailed for so many ^centuries in 
Sparta. The only difference that appears to me, between a 
^oldi^r of Lacedsmon, and a soldier in garrison at Grave- 
lines, is, that the one was permitted to niarry at thirty, and 
the other is oblig;ed to continue single all his^Iife: the one 
lives ^ thef midst of a: civilized country, which he is supposeo 
to protect ; the other lived in the midst of a number ofcivi) 
ized states, which he had lio Inclination to offend. Wai* Is 
equally the trade of both : and a campaign is frequently a re- 
Itaation from, the more rigorous confinement of garrison duty. 
• When Lycurgus had thus completed his military institu- 
tion, and when the form of government he had established, 
seetned strong and vigorous enough to support itself, hlanext 
cptewas to give It all the permanence m his power. He, 
^tKcreforc, signified to the people, that something still remaiii- 
^ed for the compledon of his plan, and that he was under the 
necessity of going to consult the oracle at Delphos, for its ad* 
Sri(5e'. In the mean time, he persuaded them to take an oath 
^or the strict observance of all his laws, till his return, find 
then <fej[l|arted^ with a full resolution of liever seeing ^parifi 
'ttiore. ■' " ■ ' ' • •. . ''■'. • . ; . . '".. 

When he had arri^ire^; at I)elph6s,,he conisulti&d the 9raclc, 
^'know whether the laws he hM made, were sufficient^t^ 
'ii^idei^^tfieLaceda^moniaiis happy: ^d, being answeref^, that 
botHin|f ^as wanting tq the^r perfec^on, he sent his answer 
to Spkrta, and then irohintarilj starved himself to death. 
Others say, that he died in Crete,, having ordered his body to 
bebumed^and his ashes to be throvm into, the sea. The deatib 
of this great lawgiver, gave a sanction and aiuthority to his 
laws, which his life was unable to confer. The Sjpartans re^ 
garded his end as the most glorious of all his acdons, a noble 
finishing of all his former services : they considered them> 
Selves as bound, by every tie of gratitude and religion, to a 
strict observance of all his institutions ; and the long con 
tinuance of the Spartan government, is a proof of their per^ 
severing resolution. 

The. Lacedaemonians, thus constituted, seemed desirous 
only of an opportunfty of displaying the superiprity of their 
power, among the neighbouring states, their rivals; The war 
between them and the Messenians, soon taught them the ad 
vantages of their military institutions ; but, as I am hasten 
ing to more important events, I will tpuch upon this as con* 
cidely as I can. 

^ There was a temple of Diana, common to the Messeniana 
l|nd I^acedapmonians, standing on the borders of both kin^- 



dbms* it was there, thkt the Messeiiian^ were accuMl oif ol^' 
femg violence to some Spartan females; aipd of kiffin^ Tt* 
leculusy one of the ^partati kings, who intefpiosed in Iheir fte*'' 
fence. The Messenians, on the otheir hand, denied tye.chairge ;' 
and averred that liiese supposed females, were young rnenl thus 
dressed u^ with daggers under their clothes, and p«c«id' 
l^ere, by Teleculus, with an intent to 's^rpHse them. ' ' ' 

To the mutual resentment occasioned by this^ another cause 
tof animosity Was.soon afterwards added« Pblycha^^ a Me^' 
•enian, who had won the prhee in the Ofympit games, let 6ttt 
4ome cows to pasture to Kuph^nus, a Lac^daemoniah, Who* 
^as to pay himself for their keeping widi a share of the iaK 
grease. Eu'ph^nus sold the cows, and pretended they were 
stolen from him. Polychares sent his son, to demapd the 
money : but the Lacedaemonian^ to aggravate his crime, kill- 
ed the young man, and persuaded his countrymen to give nd 
redress« Polychares, therefore, undertook to do himself jus^ 
tice, and killed all the Lacedaemonians that came in his way 
Expostulati^s passed between both kingdoms, till at last the 
affair came to a general war, which was carried on for many 
years, with doubtful success. 

Mil this situation, the Messenians sent to consult the oracle 
of Delphos ; which required the sacrifice of a virjg^, of the 
(jimily of JEpytus. Upon casting lots among the descendants 
of this prince^ the chance fell upon the dauMiter of Lycisus : 
buty her paternity being doubtful, Aristodemus offered his 
daughter, whom, all allowed to be his own. Her lover, how* 
ever,, attempted to avert the blow, by asserting that she was 
pregnant by him ; but her father was so enraged, that he rip* 
ped her up, with his own hand, publicly,, to vindicate her in^ 
iiocence. 

. The enthusiasm which this sacrifice produced, served, tot 
fL while^ to give the Messenians the advahti^ ; but, being at 
last oy^lhrown and besieged in the. city or I^oe^ Aiistode^ 
inus, findii^ all things desperate, slew himself, iipon his 
llaughter^s grave. With him, fell the kingdom .orMessema j 
not without a most obstinate resistance, and many a defeat of 
the Spartan anny, which they held thus engaged .for above 
twenty years. • ■"•■.■'^•'' 

After a rigorous subjection tof thirty-nine years, the Me»* 
remans, once more, made a vigoirous struggle for freedoi^; 
iieaded by Aristomenes, a. young mail of grei^t.dditrage and 
.capacity. The success of the first engagement' wa^ do^bt- 
All; and the Lacedaemonians bein^ advised b^ the dracle t6 
send for a general from among die Athenians^ thU p6fiiSb 
state sent them Tyrtasus, a poet and schoolmaster, whose 
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diicf bji^foesft wa» to harangptia and reoeat Us own verses. 
T^e Spsjr^ns were little pleased with tneir new leader; but 
th^ veneration foir the oracle Ikept them obedient to his com* 
mands. It^heir aucceas, however, did not seem to improve 
with their duty; they suffered a defeat from Aristomenes; 
who, los^g his shield in the pursuit, their total overthrow 
was prevented... A. second juad ^ third defeat followed soon 
a|^f so that, the Laipedemonians, quite dispirited, had 
thouf bts of conc}^ding a peacc^ upon any terms ; but Tyrta^us 
so inflamed them %fis orations and songs in praise of mili- 
tary gloi^, that they, resolved upon another battl^ ; in which," 
they, were victorious^ and, shortly afterwards, Aristomenes 
was tak(si| pr^cmer, in a skirmish, with fifty of his followertk 

The ad^ventiires of this hero deserve our notice. Being 
earned prisoner to Spu*ta, he was throvm into a deep dungeon^ 
which {i^ been usea for Uie execution of malefactors, and his 
fifty soldiers with him. They were all killed, by the fall, ex* 
cept Aristomenes ; who, finding a wild beast at the bottom, 
preying upon a carcass, he secured the animal's mouth, and 
continued to hold by the tail, until the beast maae directly to 
its hole. There, finding the issue too narrow, he was obliged 
to let go his hold; but, following the track with his eye, he 
perceived a glimmering from above, and at length Mrrougnt 
his way out. 

After this extraordinarv escape, he repaired immediately 
%o his troops ; and, at their head, made a successful sally bjr 
night, against the Corinthian forces. Nevertheless, he wa|i 
once more, soon afterwards, taken by some Cretans ; but his 
keepers b^g made drunk, he stabbed them with their own 
di^;er8, and returned to his forces. ^ - 

But his single valour was not sufficient to ave|*t the ruin of 
his country; although, with his own single prowess, he bad 
thrice earned the Hecatomphonia, a sacrifice due to those 
who h^'killed one hundred of the enemy, hand to hand, in 
^ttle. The body of his .'forces being small, and fadgued 
with continfiai duty^ tiie dty qt Eira, which he defended, wa4 
taken; ud.the IMess^nlans were obUged to take refuge with 
Anaxi1as,V prince of gicily. ., 

As for Tyrtaeus, the Lacedaemonians niade him free ^ j^ 
of their city, lyhich^ was the highest honour they had ^^40 
m their power to. bestow. ' Bjr the accession «bf Ae 
Jklessenian. country to the. territory of Sparta, this state ben 
.came one of the most powerful bi all Greece, and was scb- 
ond only toAthens, which state it always considered with an 
ffi of j^lJousy. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

cy ike Chwmmeni of Jthene^ the Law» cf SohntOndiheSiitqnt 
. ef the JRqniUie^from the tvm^tf Sahn, to the commencami tf 
me Permqn war* 

We now return to Athens. Codrus, the last king df this 
state, having detoted him^lf for ^e good oJP his couiltryj a 
magistrate, under' the title of archon, was appointed to suc- 
ceed him. The first that bore this 6ffice, was Medon, the son 
of the late king; who, being opposed by his brother Nileus, 
was preferred by the oracle, and accordingly invested with* 
his new dig^y. This ntaeistracy w&s ^t first lor Mfe : it was- 
soon reduced to a period of ten years, and at last became an- 
nual; and in this istate it continued for nearly three hundred 
years. 

During this inactive ^vemment, litde offers, to adorn the 
page of history; the spiAt of extensive dominion had nbt as 
yet entered into Greece, aiid the citizens were too ntuch em- 
ployed intheir private intrigues, to attend to foreign concemt* 
Athens, therefore, continued a long time incapable of enlarg 
ing her power; content with safety, amids^t the contending 
Uiterests of aspiring potentates and factious citizens, 

A desire of being governed by written laws, at last made 
A M ^"^y ^^^ ^ ^^^ change In government. For more than 
- • * * century, dicy had seen the good effects of laws in tfie 
regulation of the Spartan commonwealth ; and, as the/ 
were a more enlightened people, they expected greater ad- 
tantageir frotA a new institution. In the cnoice, therefore^ of* 
a legislator, they^pitched upon DracO ; a man of acknowledgedf 
wisdom and unshaken integrity; but rigid, even beyond hu. 
man sufferance. V ^ » 

; It does not appear, that any state' of Greece was possessed 
of written laws, beforis his time.- However, he was riot afraid 
to enact the most severe laws ; which laid the same penalties 
^n the most atrodous, and the most trifling offeiices. Thes^ 
htws, which punished all crimes with death, and which were* 
said not to ,be wHtten with ink, but with blqod, "were too cruel^ 
fo be duly and justly administered. Sentiments of Kumahity 
m the judge?, compassion for the Accused, when his fault #arf 
not equal to his suffering, the unwillingness of witfaesseaf l<i 
exact too cruel an atonement, thdr fti^trs also of .the rdscnt-i 
ment of the people; aB these, conspired to render the laws 
l*9oTfete,bcfdrc ttiey xiould Mfelllie ]^ iilto ^ecutioh.. Thusi 
(he new laws Counteracted their owh purpoife ;''iwi(t'thei^ e» 
tes«ive rigour paved the way ferthe ihost dangerous itbpvoAtf. 



It was in this distreasfiil state of the commoliwealtfa| that 
Solon was applied to, |br fab advice and assistance, as the 
wisest and justest man of all Athens. His Rireat learning had 
aJcquined him the reputation of being tfae^rst of the retell 
wise men of Greece ; and his known humanityprocured him 
the love and veneration of every rank among his fellow<itizens. 

Sohm was -a native of Salaniisy an i^and. dependent; on 
Athens ; bMt which had revolted, to put itself, under the power 
of the Megareans. In attfpnpting to recover this island, the. 
Athenians had spent much blood and. treasure f until, at last, 
wear:ied out with such ill-success, a law was mad<», rendering 
ip capital ever tO' advise the recovery of their lost possession^ 
Solon, however, undertook to persuade thqm to another trial ; 
and, feigning himself mad, ran about the streets, using the 
most violent gestures and language; but the purport of all 
was, upbraiding the Athenians for their remissness and ef- 
feminacy, in .giving up their conquests in despair. 

He acted his part so well, l^y the Oddity of his manner, and 
the strength of his reasoning^ that the people resolved upon 
another expedition against Salamis ; ^nd, by a stratagem of 
his ccmtrivance, in which he introduced several young men 
upon the island, in women's clothes, the place was surprised} 
and add^d to the dominion of Athens. 

But this was not the only occasion on which he exhibited 
superior address and wisdom. At a time when Greece had 
carried the arts of eloquence, poetry, and government, higher 
than they had yet been seen among mankmd, Solon was con- 
sidered as one of the foremost in each perfection. The sages 
of Greece, whose fame is still undiminished, acknowledged 
Ids merit, and adopted him as their associate. 

The correspondence between these wise men, was at once 
instructive, friendly, and sincere. They were seven in num* 
bera-— Soion of Adiens, Thales the Milesian, Chilo of Lace- 
dxmon, Pittacus of Mitylene, Periander of Corinth, Bias and 
Cleobolus, whose birth places are not ascertained. Those 
sa^s often visited each other; and their conversations, gene- 
rally turned upon the methods of instituting the best form of 
government, or the arts, of private happiness. 
/One day^ when Solon went to Miletos, to see Thales, the 
first thing he said was to express his surprise, that Thalef 
had never desired to marry, or have children. Thales made 
him no answer,, then, but, a few days aft^wards, he contrived 
that a stranger, supposed to have just arrived from Athens. 
fhottld join their company. Solon, hearing whence the atran« 
ger caniej was inquisitive after the. news of his own city ; but 
was nnly informed/ that a young man died thexe, for whom 



\de #lbole place was in the greatest affliction, as lie was r0- 
l^ttted the modt promising youth in all Athens. ^ Alas !** 
cried Solon, ^ how much is the poor father of the youth to be 
pided ! Pray, what was his name?" " I heard the name,** re- 

rlied the stranger, who was instructed for the occasion, ^ bm 
iiave forgbt it: I. only remember that afi people talked 
much rfjhis wisdoin and justice/* 

' EyerylEmswer afforded new matted of trouble and termk* 
'to the inquisitiTe father ; and, he had just strength enough to 
«Bk, « if the youth was not tfie. son of Solon.** ** The very 
. same,*' repli^ ^le stranger. At which words, Solon showed 
all the marks of the most inconsolable distress. This was 
the opportunity which Thales wanted ; who took him by the 
'hand,and said to him, with a smile; ^Comfort yourself, my 
^iend; all that has been told you is mere fiction, but majr 
serve as a very proper answer to your question, why I never 
thought proper to marry.** II 

One day, at the court of Teriander of Corinth, a question 
was proposed; which was the most perfect popular govern- 
ment? •♦That,*' said Bias, ** where the law has. nd superior.** 
^ That,** said Thales, ^ where the inhabitants are neither to6 
Hch nor too poor.** , <• That,** said Aiiathar$iS| the Sbythian, 
■••where virtue is .hbnoiired, aiidVvicie always detested.** 
•* That,**' said Cleobblus, • where ^e citizens fear blame, more 
'than punishm^t.^* ^ That,^* said Chilo, ^ where the laws are 
•more riegarded than- the orators.'* But Solon's opinion 
seems to have th<^ greatest weight, who said, ^ where an inju- 
ry done to the meanest subject, is an insult to the whole con- 
stitution." 

Upon a certain occasion, when Solon was conversing with 
Anaeharsis, the Scythian philosopher, about his intended re- 
formation in the state ; " Alas !" cried the Scythian, " all^bur 
laws will be found to resemble spiders* webs : the weak and 
^mall flies will be caught and entangled, but the great and pow 
•rfbl will always have strength enough to break through.'* 

Solon's interview with Croesus, king of Lydia, is still more 
celebrated. This monarch, who was reputed the richest of 
all Asia Minor, was willing to make an ostentatious display 
af liis wealth, before the Greek philosopher ; and, after show- 
ing him immense heaps of treasure, and the greatest varie^ 
of other omammits, he demanded whether he did not thlnl 
the possessor the most happy of all mankind. ^ No," replied 
Solon, ^ I know one man more happy, a poor peasant in 
Oreece, who is neither in affluence or poverty, has but a fjsw 
wants, and has teamed to supply them bv his labour.** 

This answer was by no means agreeable to the vain nrioii* 
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lurchy nr^o, by bis.qtte8tio% o^f hoped for a reply tk<aj^ vc^dd 
Ttend to. flatter : his pride. WUling, therefore, to ffx^toct odne 
ilill more favourable, he asked, * whether, at least, hexUdnot 
Jluukhijn happy ?'• "tAlas !" cried Solon, '^n^rhs^linaacaiiihe 
liiraiiiounced happy, ^fojre he dies ?^ , . , . 

« \f he ihtemty and 'Wisdom of &olqn*S; neplie^, appefu*ed in 
the eVent.' The kingdom oiF JLydia wa» |nvaded J^y Cyr^s^ th(b 
.(empire destsoyed^a^ Crises^ )umself taken prisoner. When 
l^e w^' led out to .e9^ecutibn,.iiccbrdin£ to thp barbarous man* 
.nersofthA times, he then, tpb latet rec^oJUected the mfoumsolf 
•Solon; and could not help crying out, when on the scafibld^ 
'u^pnS<^6h*s name: Cyrus, hearing him repeat the name, 
with great earnestness, was desirous of knowing the reason; 
,^d, being informed, by CrteBus, of tha^ philosopher'^ vf^ 
.mai*k&ble observation, he began to fear for himself 3 pardon- 
ed Cr<esus^ and took him, for the future, into 4:onfideQce and 
friendship. Thus, Solon had the merit of saving one king's 
,Ufe, tmd of refom^g another. - : : . \ ^ 

^ ^ Such, was the naan, to whom the Athenians, afiplied fop a«- 
«s^stanc^in refoiininjg^ the. severity of Vtheir government; ^nd 
institul!mg> just body of iaws. .y^thens was^ai this tijoifr^dl- 
yid^d^lnto as'many factidns,,as thete^were- di9erei^t;9i9^t9 pt 
tiiihabua^tsiH Attica.: Those that lived im.tJt^imowtaUu^ 
were fondpf exjac:^ equality ; tl^bse ihat ^ivf^drin the low qq|u»- 
;try, were for the dominion of » few; toid Uips^ihatciwQllm 
^the sea coasts, and ^ere consequently addicted .to commi^reei 
were ibr keeping those parties so exactly balanced, as to peiy 
mit neither to prevail. But, besides these, there was a fodirth 
party, by much the most numerous, consisting wholly of the 
poor ; who were gj^ievously harassed and oppressed, by the 
rich ; and loaded with debts, which they were not able to dia* 
Gh^ge. ' This unhappy pa];'ty, which, when they J^now their 
own strength,, must ever prevail, were now detennUied to 
throw off the yoke of their oppressors ; and to choose them- 
selves a chief, who should make a xeformjatio^ i& govern 
^ent, by making a new division of lands. , : ^ 

- As Solon had never sided withr either, he. wfts regarded a9 
the refuge of aih the rich liking him, because he was rich-: 
the poor, becaiise he was honest. . Thoi|^l| he was, at first, 
.unwilling to undertake so dangerous. an. employment, he, ai 
last, suffered himself to be chosen archon, and to be <^|istitatr 
ed supreme lec^islator, with the unanimous consent of all, 

This was a situation, in which nothing could be added to 
Ihib power ; yet many of the citizens advisi^him to ms^ke him^ 
selfking : but he had too much wisdom, to seek after a name, 
Ybiph would render, him obnoxious to manyof hisfeHonrciti 



tens, while'fie was, in Jhct, porMem^ of mol^ thiii resffti Att» 
thority. A tyranny y he would say, re$tmbl^ a fafit gntiin f M 
i^abeauHfaitpotwhUewearttmihini M UiiomUs a Vfiay »'g8i 

Re|ectiiig, therefore, th^ir desire for royalty, he resolVed 
ttpon settling a form of government, that should be founded bti 
Che basis of just and reasonable liberty. KotTenturinig^tom^* 
die with certain disorders whi<^ he lookied upon as incHrabtei 
he undertook to bi^ng about lid other alterations than such as 
wtt« apparently reasonable to the inean<^t capacitV; li was 
his aim, to give the Athenians, not the best possible cohstl^ 
tudon; but the very best they were capable of receiving. 

His first attempt was, therefore, in favour of the poor; 
whose debts he riidlished, at onee, by an express law of Insol^ 
^ency. But, to do this, with the least injury he could to the 
creditor, he raised the value of money, in a moderate propoi^* 
tion, by which he nominally increased their riches. But his 
management, on this occasion, had nearly produced very dan- 
gerous conse<)uences ; for some of his friends, to whom the 
•chenle had been previously communicated, took up rast 
sums of money while it was low, in order to be possessed of 
Uie difference when it became of greater value. Solon him 
self was suspected of being concerned in this fraud : but, to 
Wipe off all suspicion, he remitted. his debtors five, or aM 
others say, fifteen taleiits ; and thus regained the confidence 
of the people. 

His next step, was to repeal ill the laws enacted by Draco, 
except those agidnit murder. He thien proceeded to the regu* 
latlon of offices, employments, and magistracies; all which^ 
he left in the hands of the rich. He distributed the rich: citi ' 
tens liito l^ree classes;' ran^ng them according -to their in 
comes. Those that were found to have^ five hundred mea 
tures yearly, as well in com as in liquids, were placed in* the 
first rank; those that had- three hundred, were placed inthct 
■erond; and those that had but two hundred, made up the 
tfurd. All the rest of the citisensy whose income fell short 
of two hundred measures, were comprised in a fourth and 
last class ; and were considered ai Unqualified for any employ* 
ment whatever. But, to compensate for this exclusion, te 
gave every private citinen a pHtilege of voting In the great 
assembly or the whole body of the state. This, indeed, at 
first, might appear a 'concession of small importance : but, it 
was soon founo to conti^ very solid advantages : for, by tiin 
laws Of* Athens, it Was permitted, after the delerminatioir of 
the mapstrates, to appeal' to the general assemblv of the peo- 
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pie ; ia4 Ktm^f In lime^ ftQ c«,utes of weight and mofamt 
l»nie.before Ihcm. 

* Aft somenieaftttrey to counteract tbe influeafie of a populaf 
aaaembly, he gave greater weight to the court of Areopaguaj 
aad also ia^tttted another council, consistlBg of four hwadfied. 
The AreopagHSi so called froia the plaoe where the court w^ 
held| had. b^n established spioe <^nturiea before^ but So|m 
restored and m^fs;in^n$£d its authority. To this court, wm 
committed the care 4i^ causing the laws to be observed, and 
^t ill execution. Before hia time, the citizens of the greal^ 
est probity and justioe, were made judges of that tribuaaL . 

Solon waa the first who thought it convenient thatnonf 
should be honoured with that dignity but such as had passed 
through the office of archon. Nothing was so august aa this 
^urt; and its reput&tion tor judgment and integrity became 
so very great, that the Romans, sometimes, referred causes, 
which were too intricate for theif own decision, to the det^rr 
mination of this tribunal. Nothing wa^ re^^arded, here, buf 
truth : that no external objects might prevent justice, th^ tri* 
bunal was held in darkness ; and the advocates were prohi» 
bited all attempts to work upon the passions of the judges 
Superior to this, Solon instituted the great council of fom 
hundred ; who were to judge upon ^peals from tJie Areopa^ 
gus; and maturely to examine every question, before it cam* 
to be debated in a general assembly of the people. 

Such, was the reformation in the general institutions, foi 
the good of the>stale. His pardculx^ laws, for dispensing 
justice, were more numerous* In the first place, all persona 
whoj in public dissentions and' differsnces, espoused- neither 
party, but continued to act. with ablameabie neut^l^yi were 
declared infamous, condemned to. perpetual punishment, an4 
t9 h^ve all their estates confiscated* 

Npthing could more induce, mankind tp a spirit of patriot 
ifm, JAmm this celebrated law, A mindi thus obliged to tnk^ 
part in public concerns, learpi, from h^^it) to make tho«^ (son. 
ferns its principal care^and s^lf-inlevest quickly sinks before 
them* By this method of acpustonmg th# : minds of .the pef^ 
pie to look upon that man as anenemy^ that should app^ 
mdifierent and unconcerned in, the misfortunes of the pubUc- 
1^. provided the state with « quick and general resource, in 
cfery d4^geroi|s emergency. : 

i He next permitted every particular person to espouse th(S 
quarrel of any one, th^t was ^ipiped or insulted* By thip 
meimsi QVery pes^son in the ^stat^ became the enemy pf him 
who did Wrong; and the tur^iW were thus overpowei^ 
bf the number of their opponents. 



oromsBc^ it. 

' He mbriiihoH tiie cuatom' of igiTuq^ paniOiii in manfage^ 
with ywokg women ; unless th^yi vrereonly jdaughtfj^ Tbo 
Mde was tocajrry ao otk^ fortwi^ to b^ivbuslHui^ ibm three 
ntils of clotiieS) a&d some lio)iseliold goo^s of Utile value* It 
was iiift sjmi to prevent maltilig.majl3nm4]Kiif a t3*a£ic j he:co^ 
asdered it as. an honourable c(HwexJloii^ calculated (or themu* 
l»al happiness of both par tiea^ and the general advantages ol 
Hiestete.' ■ 1 • ;:• 

Before .^s Inw^giver's time, the Athenianftwjere n^taHowi^ 
ed to make their wills ( but lhe;wenltii of the deceased, natUr 
raUjt and of cour^ devolved np4>n hia chBdren. S^on aUpwed 
every one that was ohUdkasyte dispose of hia whole estate^ at 
he thought fit;. pjicferrmg^ by, thai: «iieiui% to kinr 

fhred| and choice to Aecessitjr and conatraintb. From tju9 itf- 
ftCitutioni the bond between the:pafent& and children became 
more. solid and firm: it ccMofirmed the just authority of iht 
one, and inoreased the necessary dependence of the other. 
: He made a legulaUon to lesaen the rewards to. the victors 
at the Olympic and Isthmian games. He considered it aauiir 
j«st, that a set of idle people, generally useless, often danger* 
jMia to the state, should be allotted those rewards, which should 
^ to the deserving. He wished td see those emolum^ita 
enjoyed by the widows and faiiiilies of such as fell in the ser- 
irice of their country ; and to make the stipend of the stale 
-Honourable, by being conferred only ^poa. tlie brave, 
c . To encourage in£istry^ the Areopaguis was chared with 
tlie care of examining into every man's tnethod ok living; 
land of chasthung all who led an. idle life. The unemployed 
were considered i« a set of danp;0rous and turibuietit apiritSt 
leager after innovation, and- h<^uigtt) attieud their forlunea 
ifrmn the plunderof the slate. To di9CQiuntenance all.idleness, 
f therefore, a son wa$ not obliged to. support his father in old 
Age orneiceseity^if the latter had neglected givii^ him ism)o 
itraicte or^orCcupation. Illegitimate i^ildren wei:e.cIsoe3iea9i#- 
ed from the same duty, as they owed little to their; perents, 
encept an indelible reproach^ ./. . r; :::.- 

It WAS Ibrbidd]^ togiveill. langua^ in public (' the magis- 
traitee^wliQ were ngt diigible till thirty, were to be particulai^ 
kf ciccumftpfect 141 their beha.viour ; anfd :it .was even death far 
ail arehbn to be taken drunk. . It is. observable, ,th4t be mtade 
jMo law agahist parricide; supposing it a crime that could 
never exist in any oommunity.. 

. These wetethe chief mstitutionsofthiacelebratedUifgiv^; 

«aiid, although neither so striking, nor yet so weU authoriaed, 

as those of Lyctttgus, they did not fail to operate fox several 

sttccaedirigages^ imd seemed to gather si 
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Aiter tie hadA^ed these instimtes, his next '<»re was to 
jnrt then such notoriety, that none could plead ignorance; 
To this end, transcripts ol them were hung up In the city, for 
every one to peruse ; while a set of magistrates, named thes9> 
mothetae, were appointed, earefiiHy to revise them ; and dis- 
tinctly repeat them once a year. Then, in order to perpetw* 
ate the statutes, he engaged the people, by a public oath, to 
observe them religiously, at least for the term of a hundrekl 
years : and, having thus completed the task assigned hini^ he 
withdrew from the city, to avmd the importunity of some^ 
and the captious petulance of otfeiers. For, as he well knew^ 
It was hard if not impossible, to please all. 
* Solon, being thus employed on his travels, in visiting Egypt, 
Lydia, and several other countries, left Athens to become 
liabituated to his new institutions ; and try, by experience, the 
wisdom of their reformation. But it was not easy for a city, 
long torn by civil dissensions, to yield implicit obedience to 
€ny laws, how wisely soever framed. Their former animosi 
ties began to revive, when the authority was removed, which 
alone could hold them in subjection. The factions of the 
state were headed by three different leaders, who inflamed 
the animosity of the people against each other ; hoping, by 
the subv^sion of all order, to indulge their own private hopes 
of aspiring. A person named Lycurgus, was at the head ol 
the people who inhabited the low country; Pisistratns declaim 
ed for those who lived in the mountains ; and Megades was 
the leader of the inhabitants upon the sea coast. 
' Of these^ Pisistratus was the most powerfVil. He was a 
-well bred man s of a gentle and insinuating behaviour ; ready 
to succour and assist the poor, whose cause he pretended to 
espouse. He was wise, and moderate to his enemies i and 
was every way virtuous, except in his inordinate ambitioii, 
and being a most artful and accomplished dissembler. His 
imbition gave the appearance of possessing qualities which 
he really wanted : he seemed, the most zealous champion for 
equality among the citizens, while he was actually meditating 
a change* The giddy multitude, caught by these appearances, 
were zealous in seconding his views ; and, without examining 
bis motives^ were driving headlong to tyranny and destruction. 

It was just at the eve of success, and upon the point of ^ 
tng Indulged in its utmost ambition, that Pii^stratus had tiia 
mortification of seeing Solon return, after an absence of ten 
'yem ; apprised of his designs, and willing to subvert his 
schemes. Sensible, therefore, of his danger, and eonscioua 
of the penetration of this great lawgiver, the aspiring dema* 
gogue used all )ii# iirtifice to conceirf his real designs i and^ 
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irhll6 he flattered him in public, used tray endearour to 
bring over the people to second his own interests. 
' Solon, at first, endeavoured to oppose^art to his cunnin^^ 
and to foil him at his owa weapons. He praised him in his 
turn ; and was heard to declfire, what might have been true) 
that, excepting the immoderate ambition of Pisistratus, he 
knew no man of greater or more exalted virtues. Still, how* 
ever, he set himself to counteract his projects ; and to defeat 
his designs, before they were ripe for execution. 

But, in a vicious commonwealth, no assiduity can wani,no 
wisdom protect. Pisistratus still urged his schemes, with 
Unabating ardour ; and ev^y day made new proselytes, by hia 
professions and his liberalities. At length, finding his schemes 
ripe for open ajCtion, he gave himself several wounds ; and, 
in that condition, witji his body.aU blpody, he caused himself 
to be carried, in his chariot^ to the market-place; where, by 
hiB complaints and eloquence^ he so inflamed the populace, 
that they considered him as the victim of their cause ; and 
as sufl'eruig such cruel' treatment in their defence. An as- 
sembly of the people w^. therefore^ immediately convened ; 
from whom, he demanded a guard: of fifty persons, for his 
&ture aeeurky. 

It waB in itain, that Solon used all his authority and elo* 
quence to oppose so dangerous a request*.. He considered hia 
pfuflerings aa merely counterfeited. He compared him to 
Ulysses, in Homer, who* cut himself, with similar designs: 
but he alleged) that he did not act the part righ^^ for the de« 
sign of Ulysses was to deceive his enemies ; but that of Pisis« 
tratus was levelled against his friends ^and supporters. He 
upbraided the people with their stupidity ; . telling them, that, 
for hU own part, he had sense enough to. see through his de- 
sign, but they only« had strength enough to oppose it. 

His exhortations, however, were vain : the party of Pisis* 
tt*atus prevailed ; and a guard pf fifty men was appointed to 
lyttend him* This wa9 all he aimed at; for now, having the 
protection of so many creatures of his own, nothipg remained, 
but insensibly to increase; their ruumber. Thus, every da]^ 
his hireUnga were seen to augment, while the silent fear of 
the citizens increased, in equal proportion* But it was now 
too late ; for, having raised a number to put him beyond the 
danger of a repulse, he at length seized upon the citadel^ 
while none, was left who had oourage or conduct to oppose. 

In this general consternation, t^e result of folly on the one 
hand, and treachery on the other, the whole city was one scene 
of tumult and disorder ; some flying, others only complaia* 
in^, othf rr .preparing for slavery, wi^ patient subnussioa* 
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' Solon was the onljr tnan, who, without fear or shrinking, 
deplored the folly of the times, and reproached the Atheni- 
ans with their cowardice and treachery. ** You might/* said 
he, "with ease^ have crushed the tyrant in the bud : but no- 
thing now remains, but to pluck him up by the roots/' A't 
forhiniself, he had, at least, the satisfaction of having dia 
Charged his duty to his country and the laws ; and, as for the 
rest, he had nothing to fear ; and, now, upon the destruction 
of his country, his only confidence was in his great age, which 
gave him hopes of not being a long survivor. In lact, he did 
not survive the liberty of his country above two years : he 
died at Cyprus, in the eightieth year of his age, lamented and 
admired, by every state of Greece. 

* Besides his skill in legislation, Solon was remarkable for 
several other shining qualifications. He understood eloquencei 
in so high a degree, that, from him, Cicero dates the origin 
of eloquence in Athens. He was successful 'also in poetry ; 
and Plato asserts, that it was only for want of due application, 
that he did not dispute the prize with Homer himself. 
' The death of Solon served to involve Athens in ne^ tnof 
bles and commotions. Lycurgus and Megacles, the leaders 
of the two opposite factions^ uniting, drove Pisistratus out of 
the city ; but he was soon after recalled by Megacles, who 
gave hini his daughter in marriage. 

New disturbances arose. Pisistratus was twice deposed^ 
and twice found means to reinstate himself; for he had art to 
acquire power, and moderation to maintain it. The mild^ 
ness of his government, and his implicit submission to the 
laws, made ^e people forget the means by which he acquired 
his power ; and, caught by his lenity, ^ey overlooked his 
usurpation. His gardens and pleasure grounds were free to 
all the citizens ; and he is said to have been the first who 
opened a public library at Athens. 

Cicero is of opinion, that Pisistratus first made the Athe« 
nians acquainted with tiie books of Homer ; that he disposed 
them in the order in which they now remain, and first caused 
them to be read, at the feast called Panathenaea. 

Being accused of murder, though it was in the time of hit 
tyranny, he went, in person, to plead his cause, before the Areo- 
pagus ; where his accuser would not venture to appear. He 
was master of many excellent qualities ; and perverted them 
no fkrther^ than as they stood in competition with empire. 
Nothing could be objeeted to him, except his having greater 
power than the laws : but, by not exerting that power, he al- 
most reconciled the citizens to royalty. Upon these accounts, 
be WM deserrediy opposed to usurpers of fewer virtues • and 



ters teemed such a reaeinbiance between him and ft ^q^re^ 
•ucceasfUl invader of his country's freedomi that Julius Caesar: 
was called the Pisistratus of Rome. 
Pisistratus, dying in tranquillity, transmitted the sovereign! 

C>wer to his sons, Hippias and Hipparchus. A passion for 
aming and its professors, had, for some time^ prevailed in- 
Athens; and this city, which had already &r outgone all itjS< 
GOTitemporaries, in aU the arts of refinement, seemed to sub- 
mit tamely to kings, who made learning their pride and their. 
profession. Anacreon, Simonides, and others, were invited 
to their courts, and richly rewarded. Schools were institu 
ted, for the improvement of youth in the learned professions ; 
and Mercuries were set up, in all the highways, with moral, 
sentences written upon them, for the instruction of the lowest 
vulgar. Their reign, however, lasted but eighteen years, and 
ended upon the following occasion. 

Harmodius and Aristogiton, both citizens of Athens, had 
contracted a very strict trieiidship for each other; and re-« 
solved to revenge the injuries which should be conunitted 
against either^ with common resentment. Hipparchus beiw 
naturally amorous, seduced the sister of Harmodius ; and a^ 
terwards published hi6r shame, as she was' about to walk in 
one of the sacred processions ; alleging, that she was not in 
a condition to assist at the^^eremony. • 

Such a complicated indignity naturally excited the resent 
OMnt of the two friends ; who formed a fixed resolution of de- 
itrojring the tyrants, or falling in the attempt Willing^ how 
ever, to wait die most favouralHe opportunity, they deierred. 
their purpose to the feast of the Panathanea, in which the 
ceremony required that all the citizens should attend in ar- 
mour. 

For their greater security, they admitted only a small num- 
ber of their friends into the secret of th^ design; conceiv- 
ing, that, upon the first commodon, they should not want for 
abettors. Thus resolved, the day being come, they went early 
into the market-placei each ara^ with a dagger, and sted^: 
tast to Ids purpose. 

In the mean time, Hippiaa was seen issuing, with his (o\* 
k>wers, from the palace, to give orders, without the city, to, 
the |;uards, for the intended ceremony. As the two frknda 
continued to follow him at a little distance, they perceived one. 
of those to whom diey had communicated the desien, taljkii^ 
very familiarly with him,, which made them apprehend their 
.plot was betrayed. Eager, therefore, to execute their designs^ 
they were i^reparing to strike the blow, but recollected lha)( 
the real aggresaor would thusr go unpunished. They onc« 
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more, therefore^ retunied into the«hf, willfo^ to beg^ ih&tf 
rerenge upon the author of thtir Indignities. 

They were not long in quest of Hipparehus t thef met him 
upon their return, and, rushing upon himj de^atehed him 
with their daggers; but were, soon afterwards, themseli^es' 
iriain in the tumult. Hippias, hearin'g^ of Mfhat was done, to 
preTent farther disorders, got all those disarmed whom he in 
the least suspected of being privy to' Uie design; and then 
meditated revenge. 

^/Among the friends of the late assertors of freedom, was 
one Leona, a courtezan, who, by the charms of her beauty,' 
ami her slull in playing on the harp, had eaptivated some of 
the conspirators, «nd was supposed to be deepiy etigaged in 
the design. As the tyraht, ^r such the late attempt had 
rendered him, was conscious that nothing was concealed A*om 
this woman, he ordered her to be put to the torture, in order 
to extort the names of the accomplices. But she bore all the 
cruelty of their torments, with invincible constancy ^ and, lest 
she should, in the agony of her pain, be induced to a confip»* 
sion, she bit off her own tongue^ and spit it in^e tyrant's face. 

In this manner, she difed, faithful to the- cause of liberty; 
showing the world a remarkable example of constancy in her 
sex. The Athenians would not svffet the memory of so heroic 
an action, to pass into oblivion. They ^ected a statue to he^ 
memory; in which, alioness'iv^srepfe^nted without a tongue,) 

In the mean tiiiie Hippias put no bounds to his indignation^ 
A rebellious people ever makes' a suspicious t3rrant. Numbers 
of citizens were put to4eath; and, to guard himself, for the 
fbture, against a lifc^' enterprise^ he endeavoured to establish 
his power by foreign alliances. He g^ve his daughter in mar- 
riage to the son of the tyrant of Lampsacus ; he cultivaited a 
correspondence wit:h Arfaphemei, governor of Sardis; and 
endeavoured to gain the friendship of the -Lacedaemonians, 
who were then the nsost pow^rftil people of Greece.- 

But he was suppdanted in thisi^ veryi^liances from which 
he hoped the greatest assistanee.- -The family of the Alcmse- 
onidae, who, from the beginning of the revolution, had been 
banished from Athens, endeavoured to undermine his inter* 
ests at Sparta ; ' ahd they at length succeeded. Possessed of 
jpeat riches, and Being also very liberal in their distribution, 
among other public services, they obtained liberty to rebuild 
the temple at Del^hos, which they fronted, in a most magni- 
ficent manner, witfi Parian marble. So noble a munificence 
was not without a proper acknowledgment of gratitude, from 
the priestess of Apollo ; who, willing to oblige them, made 
her oracle Che' echo of Uieir desires. 
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Astliere was nothing, therefore, which this family so-af-' 
dently desired as the downfal X)f regal power in Athens, the 
priestess seconded thetf Itttentions ; atid, whenever the Spar- 
tms came to consult the oracl?, ho promise was ever made of 
the gods' assistance, but upon condition that Athens should 
l>c set free. This order was so often repeated by the oracfe, 
that the Spartans at last resolved to obey. Their first at- 
tempts w^ttj however, unsuccessful: the troops they sent 
against the tyrant were repulsed with loss. A second effbrt 
succeeded. Athens was besieged; and the children of Hip 
pias were made prisoners, as thfey were secretly conveyed to , 
a place of safety out of the city. To redeem these from sla* 
very, the father was obliged to come to an- accommodation ; 
by which, he consented to give up his pretensions to his sove- 
leign power; and to depart out of the Athenian territories,' 
in five days. 

Thus, Athens wai once more set free from its tyrants ; and 
obtained ito liberty the very same year that the kings were 
j^ ,j^ expelled from Rome. The family of Alcmiaeon were 
3406 * <^^»cfly instrumental ; but the people seemed fonder oi 
' acknowledging their obligations to the two friends who* 
struck the first blow« 

The names of Harmodius and Aristogiton were held in 
the highest respect, in all succeeding ages $ and scarcely con- 
sidered inferior even to the gods themselves. Their statues 
were erected in the market-place ; an honour, which had nev- 
er been rendered to any betore ; and, g^ing upon these^ the. 
people caught a love for freedom ; and a detestation for ty- 
ramiyi which neither dmeflor terrors .could ever after remove' 



CHAPTER IV. 

i nhoH Survey of the SUate rf Qteeee^ prevwue to the Permit 

War. 

HrrRBRto, we have iteen the states of Greece in constatit 
fluctuation ; difl^rent states rising, and others disappearih^ i 
one petty pimple opposed to another, and both swallowed d p 
by a tlnrd. Every city emerging from the ancient form of 

Sovemment, which was orie^nally imposed upon it; and, by 
egrees, acquiring greater freedom. We have seen the in- 
troducdon of written laws.; and the benefits fhcy produced, 
by giving stability to government. 

During these struggles for power, amoitg their neighbour- 
ing states,! and for fmdom at tiome, the moral sciences, the 
a»la df ebqaencei poetry, and arms^ were making a rapia 

m0 
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ftogteM among theni: and those institutions which they ori 
ginaliy borrowed from the Egyptians, were every day receive 
ing signal improvements. 

As Greece was now composed of several small republicti 
bordering upon each other, and differing in their laws, -char- 
acters, and customs, this was a continual source of emulation : 
and every city was not only desirous of warlike superiority 
but also of excelling in all the arts of peace and refinement 
Hence, they were always under arms; and continually exer 
cised in war : while their philosophers and poets trayelleo 
from city to city; and, by their exhortations and songs, • 
warmed them with a love of virtue, and with an su^dour of 
military glory. 

These peaceful and military accompiisiniients raised them 
to their highest pitch of grandeur ; and they now wanted only 
an enemy worthy of their arms, to show the world their su- 
periority« The Per sian^monareby, fli€ greatest, af t iiaf time, 
m the world, soon offered itself as their opponent ; and the 
contest ended with its total subversion. 

But as Greece was continually changing, not only its gov^ 
emment, but its customs ; as, in one century, it . presented a 
very different picture from what it offered in the preceding 
it will be necessary to take a second view of tliis confederacy 
of little republics, previous to their contests with Persia: asr - 
by comparmg their strength with that of their opponent, ue 
shall find how much wisdom, discipline, and valoMr^ju'e Sw 
perior to numbers, wealth, and ostentation. 

Foremost^ in this confederacy, we may rtfckofi the city of 
Athens, commanding the little scale of Attica; their whole 
dominions scarcely exceeding the largest of our English 
counties, in circumference. But, what was wanting in ex- 
tent, was made up by the citizens being inured to war, and 
impressed with the highest ideas of their own superiority. 
Their orators, their philosophers, and their poets, ha<l already 
given lessoiis of politeness to mankind ; and their generals, 
though engaged only in petty conflicts with their neighbours, 
had begun to practise new stratagenis in war. 

There were three kinds of inhabitants in Athens : citizens, 
strangers, and servants. Their number usually amounted to 
twenty-one thousand citizens, ten thousand strangers, and 
from forty to sixty thousand servants. A citizen could only 
be such, by birth, or adoption. To be a natural citizen of 
Athens, it was necessary to be bom of a father and mother, 
both Athenians, aid. both free. The people could confer 
the freedom of the city upon strangers: and those whom 
Hiey had so adopted, enjoyed almost the same r^^hts am} 



^Irileges as the natui-al citizens. The quality of a citUBeil 
of Athens, was soinetimes granted, in honour and gratitude, 
to those who merited well of t^Iie state; as to Hippocrates, 
the physician: and even kings sometimes canvassed that ti* 
tie (or themselves and their children. When the young men 
attained thi- age of twenty, they were enrolled upon the list 
of citizens, after having taken an oath ; and, in virtue of thisi 
they became members of the state. 

Strangers, or foreigners, who came to settle at Athens, for 
the sake of commerce, or of exercising any trade, had no 
ifthare in government, nor votes in the assemblies of the people. 
They put themselves under the protection of some citizen; 
and, upon that account, were obliged to render him certain 
duties and services. They paid a yearly tribute to the stat^ 
of twelve drachmas ; and, in default of payment, were made 
slaves, and exposed to sale. 

Of servants, there were some free, and others slaves, who 
had been taken in war, or bought of such as trafficked in them. 
The Athenians were as remarkable'for their lenitv to these 
unhappy men, as the Spartans were noted for their severity 
and cruelty. There was even an asylum for slaves, where the 
oones of Theseus had been interred; and that asylum sub- 
sisted for nearly (wo thousand years. . 

When slaves were treated with too much rigour and inhu- 
manity, they might bring their masters to justice : who, if 
the fact were silKicicntly proved, were obliged to sell them to 
another master. They could even ransom themselves agsdnst 
tiieir master's consent, when they had laid up money enough 
for that purpose ; for, out of what they got by their labour, 
aftei* having paid a certain proportion to their masters, they 
kept the remainder for themselves; and made a stock of it. 
at their own disposal. Private persons, when they were satis- 
fied with their services, often gave them their liberty ; and, 
when the necessity of the times obliged th^ stat? %0 V^^^ 
their greatest levies, they were enrolled among the troops ; 
and from thence were ever after free. 

The annual revenues of this city, according to Aristophanes, 
amounted to two thousand talehts, or about three hun4riB4 
thousand pounds sterling. They were generally ga^ref 
from the t^es up9i^ ^grifsuki^re ; the sale of woods ; the pro- 
duce of mines ; the contributions paid them by their allies ( 
a capitation, levied upon the bihabitants of the country, ai 
well natives as strangers ; and from fines laid upon different 
misdemeanors. 

The application of tnese revenues was in paying the troops, 
iM>th by land and s^a * building and fitting out fleets ; keeping 
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lip and repairing temples, walUi ports, citadels, and othei 
public buildings. But, in the decline of the republic, thi 
ereater part was consumed in frivolous expenses, games 
^.asts, and -shows ; which cost immense sums, and were of n« 
manner of utility to the state. 

But the greatest glory of Athens^ was its being the schoo- 
,and abode of polite learning, arts, and sciences. The study of 
poetry, eloquence, philosophy, and mathematics, began there 
and brought these branches almost to their utmost perfection 
.The young people were sent first to learn grammar, under 
masters, who taught them regularly, and upon the principles 
of their own language. 

Eloquence was studied with still greater attention ; as, in 
ihat popular government, it opened the ' way to the highest 
employments. To the study of rhetoric, was annexed that 
of philosophy, which comprised all the sciences ; and in these 
there were many masters, very conversant, but, as is common, 
their vanity was still greater than their pretensions. 

All the subordinate states of Greece, seemed to make 
Athens the object ot their imitation; and, though inferior to 
jt upon the whole, yet each prpduced great scholars, and re- 
jmarkable warriprs, in its turn. Sparta, alone, took example 
from no other state ; but, still rigorously attached to the inr 
atitutions of its great lawgiver, Lycurgus, it disdained all the 
«rts of peace, which, while they polished, served to enervate, 
the mind ; and, formed only for war, it locked forward to 
campaigns and battles, as scenes of -rest and tranquillity. 
. V Ail the laws of Sparta, and all the institutions of Lycur 
gus, seemed to have no other object, than war i all other em 
ployments, ai*ts, polite learning, sciences, trades, and even 
husbandry itself, were prohibited amongst them. 

The citizens of Lacedaemon were of two sorts ; those who 
inhabited the city of Sparta, and, who, for that reason, were 
called Spartans ; and those who inhabited the country depen- 
dent thereon. In the times of Lycurgus, the Spartans amount^ 
ed to nine thousand men ; the countrymen to thirty thoHsand. 
This number was rather diminished than increased, in sue* 
ceeding tinies ; but it still composed a formidable body, that 
often gave laws to the rest of Greece, 
. The Spartan soldiers, properly so called, were considered 
as the flower of the nation ; and we may judge of their esti* 
imation, by the anxiety the republic expressed, when three hun- 
dred of them were once taken prisoners by the Athenians. 

But, notwithstanding the great valour of the Spartan state. 
It wa9 formed rs^ther u>r i^ defensive, than an ofleiisive i^ar. 
It was always c u«efi^l to spare its own troops ; and, as it hac> 
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wtty little money, was not in a capacity to tend Its aimiea 
sipon distant expeditions. 

The armies, both of Sparta and Athens, were composed of 
four 8c»*t8 of troops : citizens, allies, mercenaries, and slaves. 
The greater number of troops in the two republics, were 
composed of allies, who were paid by the cities that sent 
them. Those which received pay from their employers, i^ere 
styled mercenaries. The number of slaves attending on eve- 
ry army was very great ; and the Helotes in particular were 
employed as light infantry. 

The Greek infantry consisted of two kinds of soldiers ; the 
one heavy armed, and carrying great shields,spears, and scimi- 
tars j the other light armed, earryingjavelins, bows,and slings. 
These were commonly placed in the front of the battle, or upon 
the wings, to shoot their arrows, or fling their javelins and 
stones at the enemy, and then retire through 'the intervals be- 
hind the ranks, to dart out occasionally, upon the retiring 

enemy, \: ^ 

The Athenians were almost strangers to cavalry ; and Uie 
Lacedaemonians did not begin the use till after the war witk 
Mesfiena. They raised their horse principall]^ in a small city, 
not far from Lacedaemon, called Sciros ; and they were al- 
ways placed on the extremity of the left wing; which post 
they claimed as their rightful station. 

But, to recompense this defect of cavalry, the Athenians* 
in naval affairs, had a great superiority over all the states of 
Greece. As they, had an extensive sea coast,' and, as the pro- 
fession of a. merchant was held reputable among them, their 
navy increased ; and was at length sufficiently powerful, to 
intimidate the fleets of Persia. 

Such, were the two states, which, in some measure, engross- 
ed all the power of Greece to themselves; and, though seve- 
ral petty langdoms still held their governments in indepen- 
dence, yet they owed their safety to the mutual jealousy of 
these powerful rivals; and always found shelter from the one, 
against the oppressions of the ottier. Indeed, the dissimilari- 
ty of their habits, manners, and education, served as well to 
divide these two states, as their political ambition. 
. The Lacedaemonians were severe, and seemed to have 
something almost brutal in their character. A government 
too rigid, and a life too laborious, rendered their tempers 
haughtily sullen and untractable. . 

The Athenians were, naturally, obliging and agfeeable, 
cheerful among each other, and humane to their mfenors : 
but they were restless, unequal, timorous friends, and ct^i* 
clous protectors. o t 
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HciAoe, neither republic could sufficiently win over xh% 
smaller states of Greece to their interests ; and, altibottgh theii 
itfnbitiop would not suffer the country to remain in repose, 
jet their obvious defects were always a bai* to the spreading 
of their dominion. Thus, the mutual jealousy of these states 
kept them both in constant readiness for war, vdiile theii 
tommon defects kept the lesser sts^tes independent* 



CHAPTER V. 
Fhm the Eipubwn o/Hippias^ to the Death of Darius. 

It was in this disposition of Athens and Sparta, and of the 
lesser states, their neighbours, that the Persian monarchy be- 
|g;an to Interest itself in their disputes ; and made itself an um« 
i>ire in their contentions for liberty, only to seize upon the lib- 
erties of all. It has been already related, that Hippias being 
besieged in Athens, and his children being taken prisoners ; 
in order to release them, he consented to abdicate the sov- 
ere^4 power, and to leave the dominion of Athens in Bvt 
4ays. Athens, however, in recovering iu liberty, did not eu* 
joy that tranquillity, which freedom is thought to bestow. 

Two of the principal citizens, Calisthenes, a favourite of 
the people, and Isagoras, who was supported by the rich, be- 
gan to contend for that power, which they had, but a little 
before, joined in depressing. The former, who was become 
very popular, ihade an alteration in the form of theii* estab 
lishment ; and, instead of four tribes, whereof they before con 
sisted, enlarged their number to ten. 

He also instituted the giving of votes by Ostracism, as it 
was called. The manner of performing this, was for every 
.citizen, not under sixty years old, to give in a name, written 
upon a tile, or oystersbell, (whence the method of 'voting 
ha4 its uame) «nd he upon whom the majority fell, was pr6* 
nounced banished.for ten years. These laws, evidently cat 
eulated to increase the power of the people, were so displea^ 
smg to Isagoras, that, rather than submit, he had recourse to 
Cleonienes king of Sparta, who undertook to espouse his 
quarrel. In fact, the X«aced«monians only wanted a favour* 
able pretext for lessewng and destroying the power of Athens, 
which, m consequence of the command of the oracle, the> 
had so lately rescued from tyrimny. 

Cleomenes, therefore, availing himself of the divided sute 
or the city, entered Athens, and procured the banishment of 
Calisthenes, with seven hundred famiUes more, who had nU 
•'fMi with hun in the late commotions. Not content with thi i 
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lie endeavoured to new model the state;- but, beiii£.%tr9ffgif< 
opposed by the senate^ he seized upon the cUadel; ir he|^;% 
bowever^ in two days he was obligeid to retire.^ C^s^)«ip^ 
perceiving the enemy withdrawn, returned, with hi^ follqif'N 
ers ; and, £nding it vidn to make any furtJ^er attempto lor 
pov/er^ restored the government, as settled by Solon. 
^ In the mean Ume, the ^Lacedaemoniansi repentiiig the seiv 
fices they had rendered their rival state, and perceivi|ig 
the imposture of the oracle, by which they were thus impels 
led to act against their own interests, be^^ to think of reiavUK, 
ing Hippias on the throne. But, previous tm this attempt, 
they juaged it prudent to consult the subordinate states .of 
Greece, and to see what hopes they. had of their concurrent 
and approbation. Nothing, however, could be more morti* 
fying than the universal detestation with .which their prop<;^ 
sal was received, by the deputies of the states of Greece. 

The deputy of Corinth expressed the utmost indignatuMi 
at the design ; and seemed astonished, that the Spartans, who 
urere the avowed enemy of tyrants, should thus espouse the. 
interests of one noted for cruelty and usurpation. The rest 
of the states warmly seconded his sentiments,, and the t^ 
cedaemonians, covered with confusion and remorse ab^do^i- 
ed Hippias and his cause for ever after. 

Hippias,,being thus frustrated in his hopes of excitipg' the 
Greeks to second his pretensions, was resolved to have re^ 
course to one who was considered as a much more powerful 
patron. Wherefore^aking his leave of the Spartans, he a]v» 
plied himself to Art^hemes, governor of Sardis, for ^ king, 
of Persia ; whom he endeavoured, hy every art, to engage in^a 
war against Athens. He represented to him the divided 
state of the city ; he enlarged upon its riches, and the hap^« 
ness of its situation for trade ; ne added the ease with wUcb 
i£ might be taken, and the glory that would attend su^ceM. 
Influenced by these motives, the pride and the avarice -of 
the Persian court were inflamed, and nothmg was so ardenUf- 
sought, as a pretext of a dispute with the Athenians^ , When^ 
therefore, thai city sent to the Persian court to vijadicate 
their proceedings, aUegiog that Hippias deserv^ no Counter 
nance from so great a people ; the answer retiifped was, Thai 
iftheJUhemam would be m^e^ theg nmt admU J^ppig$ fir iJkir 

Athens, haying so lately thrown off the yoke, liad too Uto^ 
If a sense of its past calunitiea, to accept safety^ upon ancJ^ 
t£sse conditions < and resolved to suffer to the last extreimtyir 
rather than open its gates to a tyrant. Whiw.Arum^ierheSft 
therefore, demanded th^ restoration of Hippias, the Ath0i«^» 
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boldly retttrned him a direct and absolute refusal. From this, 
arose the war between Greece and Persia ; one of the most 
ijlorious, md the most remarkable, that ever graced the annals 
of kingdoms. 

But there were more causes than one, tending to make a 
breach between these powerful nationsy and produce an irre* 
concitable aversion for each other. The Greek colonies of lo- 
itia, ^olia, and Caria, that were set^d for above five hundred 
years in Asia Minor, were at length subdued by Croesus, king 
of Lydta ; and he, in turn, sinking under the power of Cyrus, ' 
his conquests of course fdl in with the rest of his dominions 
' The Persian monarch, thus possessed of a vastly extensive 
ISem^ory, placed governors over the -several cities that were 
thus subdued ; and, as men bred up in a despotic court, were 
likely to imitate the example set them at home, it is 'most 
probable they abused their power. Be this as it may, in all 
the Greek cities, they were called tyrants ; and, as these little 
states had not yet lost all idea of freedom, they took ever) 
opportunity to recover their liberty, and made many bold, but 
unsuccessful struggles, in that glorious cause. The loniam 
particularly, who bore the greatest sway among them, let nd 
oecasion slip, which promised the smallest hopes of shaking' 
off the Persian yoke. 

That which favoured their designs, upon the present occa- 
sion, was the expedition of Darius into Scythia ; into which' 
country, he sent a numerous army, laying a bridge over the 
rivci Isther for that purpose. The lo^ns were appointed 
tb guard this important pass ; but were advised, by Mdtiades 
whom we shall afterwards find performing nobler exploits, to 
break down the bridge, and thus cut off the Pcrrsian retreat. 
The lonians, however, rejected his counsel ; and Darius re 
turned with his army into Europe, where he added Thrace 
and Macedon to the number of his conquests. 

Histi^us, the tyrant of Miletus, and the person who op* 
posed tire advice of Miltiades, being of an ambitious and in- 
triguing disposition, wns willing to lessen the merit of all his ' 
contemporaries, in order to enhance his own : but he was de« 
ceived in his expectations of success : fW>m theseschemes, Dari* ' 
us, justly suspecting his fidelity, took him with him to Susa,' 
under pretence of using his friendship and advice, but in re- 
ality of preventing his future machinations at home. But* 
Histiaeus saw too clearly the cause of his detention, which he . 
regarded as a specious imprisonment ; and therefore took . 
e*try opportunity of secretly exciting the lonians to a revolt, 
hoping that he himself might, one day, be sent to bring them * 
♦o reason. ' 
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Aiittagonit w«% «l that tiaae, auteraiaft^ft deputy at lAfe* 
ta8| and received the instructipika of Us maattr u> alie up thr 
Ionian cities to peivolt with the utmojst alli^rity. From akie 
failureof this general upon Naxos^his credit was mined at ^m 
Persian court | and no alternative remained &r him,bHtift60Hi- 
piy with the advice of Histbeus^in exeitii^ a mwlMandof 
trying to place him8<4f at tlie head of a new confiBdcrae^k ^ 

The first step Artstagoras tao!^, to engage the affiMstiMW of 
the lonians, was to throw up his power in MikslliB,'wterehe 
was deputy, and to reinstate that little. p)lw:» inall Ifts.femiei 
freedom. He then made a jonm^y through all Ioni% where, 
by his exs^mplty his credit^ imd pM*hapr his menacea^ he in- 
duced every other governor to imitate his^ example. ... 

They all complied the more che^uUy^ as the Perann 
ppwery;iince the check it had received, in Scythia, was the 
less able to punish their revolt, o** to protect themmahflir 
continued attachment Having thus uailed aU theser little 
states by the consciousness of one comgmm Qfiene(^'he.tiK*i 
threw off the mask, declaring hin^aelf at the -head at At pemr 
federacy^ and bid defiance to |he ppwicp ^ Pettm^ . ; 

To enable himself to carry on the wav.wttth mtee Irigonr, 
ae wjuit, in the beginning of the following ye^t^ta LMMUemon, 
in order to engage that state in his inlfsrc^^ ; andincile itio 
ja war with a powers that seemi»d ey^y day ta-^ths^ten the 
'general liberty of Greece* Ckomehea waa ni&at tkiie ko^ 
of Sparta; imd to him Aristagoras a|^pUed for aa^iatmce^in 
what he represented as the common cause. 

He represented to him, that the lonians and LaeedannanI* 
ans were countrymen ; that it would be for the benour of Spar- 
ta to concur with him in the design he had formed for realo* 
ring the lonians to their liberty ; that the P^vians were enct^- 
vated by luxury; that their riches would serve to reward the 
conquerors, while nothing was so easy as their overthisow. 
Considering the present spirit of the loniana, it would not be 
difiicUlty he said| for the victorious Spartans to carry their 
arms even to the gates of Suaat the metropolia cf the Persian 
empire; and thus give laws to those who presuraiMl to call 
themselves the sovereigns of the world. 

Cleomenes desired time to consider this proposal ; and he 
ing bred up in Spartaii ignorance^ demanded how &r it was 
from the Ionian sea to Susa ? Aristagoras, without considerinf 
the tendency of tlie question, answered, thai it might be a 
journey of three months, Cleomenes made na sowwer^ bnt^ 
turning his back upon so great an advehturery gave ordara, 
that, before sunset, he should quit the city. Still, .howcvM^ 
Aristagoraii followed him to bl^ house; and, finding the.i» 
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^ttkacy of- hit eloquence, tried what hi« oirei*s of wealth cbuid 

-do« He at first offered him ten talents ; he then raised the 

'tttm to fifteen; and it is unknowti what effect such a large 

' -iittt might have had npon the Spartan, had not his daughter 

ai chaftd of nine years cAd^ who was accidentaHy present at the 

pfmiDSat, cried out, Fig father <, or this gtranger wtU corrupt you^ 

Thu advice, given in the moment of suspense, prevailed t 

CkMuenes rerused his bribes ; and Aristagoras went to sut 

at other cities, where eloquence was more honoured, anc 

wealth more alluring. 

AthiNiB was a city where- he expected a more favourabhr 
j«ocption. Nothipg could be more fortunate for his interests 
than his arrival, ait the Very time they had received the pe* 
ffsmptory message from the Persians, to admit their tyrant, 
CNT to fear the consequences of their disobedience. The Athe* 
iBUia were, all in an uproar ; and the proposal of Aristagoras 
OHBt with tlie miost favourable reception. It was much easier 
itQ'hnposeupdn a multitude, than a single person : the whole 
hody flf citleens engaged tmmediatefy to furnish twenty ships^ 
to assist his designs ; and, to these, the Eretrians fmd Eubae* 
. aits added five more. 

Anstagoras, thus supplied, resolved to act with vigour ; and| 
hairing collected all his forces together, set sail for Ephesus : 
' nHiere, leaving his fleet, he entered die Persian frontiers, and 
iniu*clied to Sardis, the capital city of Lydia. Artaphemesi 
who resided there as the Persian viceroy, finding the city un- 
tenable, resolved to secure himself in the citadel, which he 
kmnr could not easily be forced. As most of the houses of this 
city were built with reeds, and consequently very combustible^ 
one of the houses beings set on fire by an Ionian soldier, the 
flames quiekly spread to all the rest. Thus, the whole town was 
jquickiyreduced to ashes, and numbers of the inhabitants slain. 
But the Persians wei'e soon avenged for this unnecessary 
cruehy ; for, either recovering themselves from th^ir former 
panic, or being reinforced by the Lydians, they charged the 
Lontans in a body, and drove them back, with great slaughter. 
The pursuit was continued even as far as Ephesus ; where the 
vanquished and the victors arriving together, 21 great carnage 
ensued ; and bat a small part of the routed army escaped^ 
which took shelter aboard the fleet, or in the nelghbourhig 

citiea. 

Otiier defbats followed this ; and the Athenians, intimidat 
ed by such a commencement of ill success, could not be per- 
suaded to continue the war. The Cyprians were obliged 
more to submit to the Persian yoke. The Ionian^ Mt 
of their towns, one ^fter another; an^ Arlstagorsi* 



flfiM ,«&io Cjimd^Qf ^u ^^ ^« ^ the iii)ialHl8UUyaWi|lt all . 
his forces. . ' 

In the mean tim^ HiMiaevs, wh^ was the orig^al cause pf 
all these misfortunes^ findi^ that he hegan to he suspected bk r 
Persia, left that coni't) under a pi'etence of gc^g to queU thq^ ^ 
trouble, which he had tdl along. secretly. foni|en|efl.: triU hi»« 
duplicity of conduct , rendered him now. ^uspiciou^ t^l>oth, 
parties. Artapheities^ the Persian vloeroy, plainly fcci^iipd 
him of treachery; while his own Milesians refused to admit, 
him as their mastei^. 

, Thus ^raveringy unGertaiui and not knowing w^ere to turn,, 
having picked Hp a few scattered remains o? the routed ar« 
mies| he feU in with Harpagiis, one of the Persiaii genef abf^. 
who routed his forces, and made HistiaBus himself a prison** 
«r. Being seiit to Artaphemes, that inhuman coixUnaiider], 
immediately cause4 ^T^ ^o be crucified) and. ordered hi^ head 
to be sent to Darius^ who received the pre^^t with that dis^ . 
gust which evinced his superW humanity. He wfikptoyer it^. 
with a friendly sorrow j a^d ordered that it should receive 
luHiourable interment* 

In the mean time, the affairs of the loniairconfederiuty eve« 
••y day became more desperate, . The F'erskn genqrals, find*, 
U)g that Miletus was the city on which they chidiy depende4|' 
Resolved to march thither, with all their forces; concluding/ 
that having taken that city, all the rest would siibmity of 
course. The loniana, having intelligence ^^f this design, de^ 
;ermined, in a general assembly, to make no opposition by landy' 
wheie the Persians were too powerful ; but to fortify Miletus^ 
>nd exert all their efTort^by sea, where they hoped for tb#. 
advantage, from their (superior skill in naval evoiutionii« .. 
. They accordingly assembled a fleet of three jbuiidred.slgip^, 
at a little island over against Miletus ; and, .on the superiority. 
oi this fleet, they placed their whole reliance. But the P^r* 
sian gold effected, what their arms were unable to compass^ 
Their emissaries having seicretly debauched the greater fi^rt' 
9f the confederates/ and. en^^ged them to deserU.when the* 
^wo fleets came to engage^ the ships of Samos, Lesbos, aud 
several other places, sailed off, and returned to theii* p]nrti 
country. Thus^ the remaining part of the fleet, which did 
^ot amount to mi^re thtin a hundred ships^ was quickly ov^er*, 
powered, and almost totallv destroyed^ 

After this, the city of Miletus was besieged, and was easily 
taken. All the other cities, as^ well, on the continent ztfn 
among the islands,, were forced to return to their du^. Those 
who continued obstinate, were treated with gr€at seyerit/f 
The handsomest of the young men were chosen to serve i» 
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tile king's palate, ahd tlic Jroalig w^ineik mm Al tmt itm' 
ftrsia. 

Ilius, eitd^d tlie revolc of tlie lotitans, wlilcli coiitin«ed six 
years, from ita first brealcing out, under Aristagoras; and 
tliia was tlie third Amt tlie lonians were <itHlged to undergo 
the yoke tyf foreign dominion ) for tliey inlieriied a natural 
loire of freedom, wkicli all the Greeks Were known to possess. 

Tht Persians, liaving thus subdtied the greater part of 
Aita MiMor^ began to look towards Europe^ as oferlng con- 
quests worthy their ambition. The assistttice jfiven the f oni* 
ails by the Athenian fleet, and the reAtsal of that^state to 
admit inpptaa as their king; the Ukittg ^f Swdls, and the 
contempt diey testified ib^ the Fersian power ; were ail sufii* 
cle^t motltes for exciting the resenhnent of that empire; 
and fin* marking out ail Greece for destruction. 

Darius, therefore, iii the twentyHSi|fhth year of his reign, 
luvtn^ recalled all his other generals, sent Mardontus, the 
son of Gobrias^ a young nobleman who had lately married 
Ofie of the king's daughters, to command in chief throughout 
all the maritime parts of Asia; and particularly torerenge 
the burning of Sardis. This was an offence which that mbn-* 
arch* seemed particularly to resent; and, from the time of 
that conflagration, he had given orders for one of his attend- 
ants, every time he sat down to table, to cry out, Semember 
the Mhemcm. 

.. Mardonius, willing to second his master's animosity, quick- 
ly passed into Thrace, at the head of a large army, and so 
terrified the inhabitants of that country, that they yielded 
implicit obedience to his power. From thence, he set sail 
for Macedonia i but, his fleet attempting to double the cape 
of Mount Athos, in order to gidn the coasts of that country, 
was attacked by so violent a tempest, that upwards of three 
hundred ships were sunk, and above twenty thousand men- 
perished in the sea. 

Ills land aHny, that took the longest way about, met, at 
the same time, with equal distresses \ being encamped in a 
place of no security, the Thracian^ attacl^ed them by night, 
4ind made a great slaughter. Msirdonius himself was wound* 
^, and, finding his army unable to maintain the field,- return- 
fed to the Persian court, covered with grief and confusion i 
jiaving miscarried bgth by sea and land. 

But the ill 8u<^ce8S of <m^ or two campaigns, was not suf- 
ficient to abate the resentment, or the ardour, of the king of 
Persia. Pt^sessed, as he was, of resources almost inexhaus- 
tible, wealth without end, and armies that seemed to increasa 

frMi dcfai^ he only grew mora dctermlfied from every ra> 
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pnhitm and doubled his preparations, in propordon to his fe>* 
mer nilures. He now perceired, that the fouth and inex- 
perience of Mardonius were unequal to so great an under* 
taking: he therefore displaced nun, and appointed, in niii 
stead, two generals, Datis, a Mede, and Artaphemes,the son 
of him who was late governor of Sardis. 

His thoughts were earnestly bent on attacking Greece, 
with all his forces: he wished to take a signal revenge upon 
Athens, which he considered as the principal cause of the 
late revolt in Ionia: besides Hippias was still near him, to 
warm his ambition, and keep his resentment alive. Greece, 
he said, was now an object lor such a conqueror ; the world 
had long beheld it with an ejre of admiration ; and, if not soon 
humbled, it niight in time supplant even Persia, in the hoiii* 
age of the i^orld. 

Thus, excited, by every motive of anibltion and revenge^ 
Darius resolved to bend all his attention to a war with Greece. 
He had, in the beginning of his reign, sent spies,- with one 
Democedes, a Greek physician, as their conductor, to bring 
him information with respect to the strength and situation 
ot all the states of Greece. This secret deputation fuled; 
he was, therefore, willing once more to send them under the 
character of heralds, to denounce his resentment; and, at 
the same time, to learn how the different states of tiie coun« 
try stood affected towards him. 

The form used by the Persisms, when they expected sub- 
mission from lesser states, was to demand earth and water, 
in the monarch's name : and such as refused were to be con- 
sidered as opposers of the Persian power. On the arrival, 
therefore, of Uie heralds amongst the Greeks, many of the 
cities, dreading the Persian power, complied with their de^ 
mands. The iEginetans, with some of the islands, also, yields 
^d a ready submission ; and almost all, but Athens and Spar- 
la, were contented to exchange their tiberties for safety. 

But these two noble republics bravely disdained to ac- 
knowledge the Persian power : they had felt the benefits of 
freedom ; and were resolved to maintain it to the last, in- 
stead, therefore, of offering up earth and water, as was demand- 
ed, they threw the heralds, ^e one into a well, the other into 
a ditch; and, adding mockery to insult, desil^ed them to 
take earth and water from thence. This, they probably did^ 
to cut off all hopes of a reconciliation ; and to leave no safe^ 
ty, but in perseverence and despair. 

Nor were, the Athenians contmt with this outrage^ but 
resolved dso to punish the JEgpmetans, who, by a hue sub^ 
knission to the Persian power^ had betrayed the toDUtt^ 
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c&use of Greece. They accordingly represented* tlie afiUr to 
the Spartans, with all its aggravating circumstances^ and 
heightened with that eloquence for which they w^e famous 
Before such judges, it was not likely that cowardice or tini|- 
dity would find many defenders : the Spartans immediately 
gave judgment against the people of ullgina, and sent Cleo- 
menes, one of their kings, to apprehend the authors of so 
base a conces»k>n. 

The people of ^gina, however, refused to deliver them, 
uncier pretence that Cleomenes came without his colleague. 
This colleague was Demaratus, who had himself secretly fur- 
nished them with that excuse. As soon as Cleomenes had re- 
turned to Sparta, in order to be revenged on Demaratus, for 
thus counteracting the demands of his country, he endeavour- 
cd to get him deposed, as not being of the royal family. In 
(act, Demaratus was born only seven months after ;tnarriage, 
and this was supposed, by many, to be a sufficient proof of 
his being illegitimate. 

This accusation, therefore, being revived, the Pythian ora- 
cle was appointed to determine the controversy, and the priest- 
ess being privately suborned by Cleomenes, an answer was 
given agsdnst his colleagues, just as he had dictated. Dema- 
ratus, being thus declared illegitimate, and unable to endure 
so gross an injury, banished himself' from his country, and 
retired to Darius ; who received him with great friendship, 
jind gave him a considerable settlement in Persia. 

He was succeeded on the throne by .Leotychide? ; who, con- 
curring with, the views of Cleomenes, punished the ^giiie- 
tans, by placing ten of the most guilty citizens in the hands of 
the Athenians : while Cleomenes, some time after, being de- 
tected of having suborned the priestess, slew himself, in a fit 
of despsdr. 

On the other hand, the ^ginetans cpmplained of the se^ 
verity of thcii* treatment ; but, finding no likelihood of redress, 
they resolved to obtain that justice by force,-which was refused 
to their supplications. Accordiujgly, they intercepted an Athe- 
rian ship, which, in pursuance of an annual custom,ever since 
'lie times of Theseus, was going to Delos, to offer sacrifice 
This produced a naval war l^tween these two states: in which, 
after a variety of fortunes, the i£ginetans>were worsted, and 
the Athenians gained the sovereignty of the seas. 

Thus, these civil discords, which seemed, at first, to favour 
the designs of the common enemy, turned out to the general 
advantage of Greece. The Athenians, acquiring great pow- 
er at sea, were put in a capacity of facing the Persian fleets. 
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tnd of ctttdag off those supplies which were continually car* 
tying to their armies on land. 
In the mean time, the, preparations, on both sides, for m 

Jeneral war, were carried on with the greatest animosity and' 
espatch. Darius sent away his generals, Datis and Arta* 
phemes, whom he had appointed in the room of Mardoniusi 
to what he supposed a certain conquest. They were furnish* 
ed with a fieet of six hundred ships, and an army of a hun* 
dred and twenty thousand men : Uieir instructions were, to 
give ^p Athens and Eretria, a little city which had joined in 
the league against him, to be plundered ; to burn all the bouses 
and tomples of both, and to lead away all the inhabitants into 
slavei y. The country was to be laid desolate, and the army 
was provided with a sufficient supply of chains and fetters, 
tor binding the conquered nations. 

To oppose this formidable invasion, the Athenians had 
only their courage, their animosity, their dread of slavery, ^ 
their discipline, and about ten thousand men. Their civil ' 
commotions with the other states of Greece, had given them 
a spirit of war and stratagem, while the genius of their citi* 
sens,, continually excited and exercised, had arrived at its 
highest pitch, and fitted them for every danger. 

Athens had long been refining in all those arts, which 
qualify a state to extend, or to enjoy conquest. Every citi^a 
was a statesman and a general, %nd every soldier considered 
himself as one of the bulwarks of his country. But, in this 
little state, from which first flowed all those improvements 
that have since adorned and civilized society, there were, at 
that time, three men who were considered as superior to all 
the rest ; all remarkable for their abilities in war, and their 
mtegrity in peace ; for those qualifications that can advance 
the glory of states, or procure the happiness of the individual* 

Of these, Miltiades, as being the most experienced, was, 
at that time, the most known. He was the son of Cimon, and 
nephew of Miltiades, an Illustrious Athenian, who accepted 
the government of Doloncy, a people of the Thracian Cher 
sonesus. Old Miltiades dying without issue, he was succeed- 
ed in his government by Stesagoras, his nephew ; and he al 
so dying, young Miltiades was chosen as his successor. 

He was appointed to that government, the same year tha* 
Darius undertook his unsuccessful expedition against the Scy- 
thians. He was obliged to attend that prince as far as the Isther« 
with what shipping he was able to supply ; but, ever eager to 
throw off the Persian yoke, it was he who advised the loniant 
to destroy the bridge, and leave the army of Darius to its fate. 

When the affairs of the contim^nt began to decline^ Miiti^ 
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ades, rather than live in dependence, resolved to return onct 
more to Athens; and thither he returned with five ships, 
which were all that remained of his shattei*ed fortune. 

At the same time, two other citizens, younger than Milti 
ades, began to distinguish themselves at Athens,—- Aristides 
and Themistocks. These were of very different dispositions; 
but, from this difference, resulted the greatest advantage tc 
tkrir country. 

Themistocles was naturally inclined to a popular govern 
meat, and omitted nothing that could render him agreeable ^o 
the people, or gain him friends. His complaisance was bound 
less, and his desire to oblige sometimes outstepped the boimdfr 
of duty. His partiality was often conspicuous. Somebody talk 
ing with him once on the subject, told him he would make an 
excellent magistratie, if he had more impartiality : Oodjforbtd, 
nplkd hey that I should ever eit on a trilnmalj where my fnemdk 
^oMfind no fnortfavour^ than etrangere. 

Aristides was as remarkable for his justice and integrity 
BeinR a favourer of aristocracy, in imitation of Lycurgus, he 
was friendly, but never at the ^Lpense of justice. In sedung 
honours, he always declined the interest of his friends, lest 
they should, in turn, demand his interest, when his duty was 
to be impartial. The love of the public good was the great 

2>ring of all his actions ; and, witib that in view, no dimcul* 
es could daunt him, no success or elevation exalt. On all 
occasions, he preserved his usual calmness of temper, beiiig 
persuaded that he was entirely his country's, and very little 
his own. One day, when an actor was repeating some lines 
from ^schylus,on the stage, coming to a passage which des- 
cribed a man as not desiring to appear honest, but to be so« 
the whole audience cast their eyes on Aristides, and applied 
the passage. «In the . administration of public offices, his 
whole aim was to perform lus duty, without any thought of 
enriching himself. 

Such, were the characters of the illustrious Athenians that 
led the councils of the state, when Darius turned his arms 
against Greece. They inspired their fellow citizens with a 
noble confidence in the justice of their cause ; and made all 
the preparations against the coming invasion, that prudence 
and deliberate valour could suggest. 

In the mean time, Datis and Artaphemes led on their tm- 
merous forces towards Europe ; and, after having made them* 
selves masters of the islands m the ^gean sea, without any opf> 
position, they tumed'their course towards Eretria, that city 
^hich had formerly assisted the lonians in their revolt. The 
^.trians, now driven to the last extremity, saw no hopes ot 
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Itteetfaig thdr enemy in the field ; wherefore, they sent back 
four thousand men, with which the Athenians had supplied 
them, and resolved patiently to stand a siege. For six days, 
the Persians attempted to storm the city, and were repulsed 
with loss ; but on the seventh, the city, by the treachery of 
some of the principal inhabitants, being betrayed into their 
hands, they entered, plundered, and burned it. Theinhabitants 
were put in chains, and sent, as the fruits of the war, to the 
Persian monarch; but he, contrary to their expectations, treat* 
cd them with great lenity ; and .gave them a village in the 
countrv of Cissa, for their residence; where ApoUonius Tya« 
liaeus found their descendants six hundred years after. 

After such splendid success at Eretria, nothing now remun- 
ed, but the apparently easy conquest of Greece. Hippias, the 
expelled tyrant of Athens, still accompanied the Persian ar- 
my ; and led them, by the safest marches, into the heart of 
the country : at length, flushed with victory, and certain of 
success, he conducted them to the plains of Marathon, a fer* 
tile valley, but ten miles distant fi*Qm Athens. From thence, 
they sent to summon the citizens, acquainting them with the 
fate: of Eretria, and informing them that not a single inhabit 
tant had escaped their vengeance. 

But the Athenians were not to be intimidated by any vicinir 
ty of danger. They had sent, indeed, to Sparta, to implore 
succour against the common enemy, which was granted with- 
out deliberation; but the superstition of the times rendered 
their assistance ineffectual; for it was an established law 
among the Spartans, not to begin a march before the full moon 

They i^pHed also to other states ; but they were too much 
awed by the power of Persia, to move in their defence. An 
army of a hundred and twenty thousand men, exulting in the 
midst of their country, was too formidable, for a weak and 
jealous confederacy to oppose. The inhabitants of Plataea 
alone furnished them with a thousand soldiers ; and they were 
left to find all other assistance in their courage and their 
despair. 

In this extremity, they were obliged to arm their slaves, for 
the safety of all ; and dieir forces, thus united, amounted to 
but ten thousand men. Hoping, therefore, to derive fr«|n their 
discipline what they want^ in power, they placed their whole 
army under the conduct of ten generals, oi whom Miltiades 
was chief; and of ^thesef each was to have the «lbmmand of 
the troops day about, in regular succession. 

An arrangement, in itself so unpromising^ was still more 
embarrassed, by the generals themselves ,disputing whether 
they should htaard a battle, or wait the approach of the ene 
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ttiy within theif walls. Theiatter opimon feemed, for ai 
to prevail s it was urged, that it would be rashness itself to 
face so powerful and well appointed an army, with a handful 
of men. It was alleged, that the soldiers would gather com* 
a^ from their security behind the walls ; and that the f<Hx:es 
of Sparta, without, might make a diversion, in case of a sal 
ly from within. Miltiades, however, declared for the cpntir% 
ry opinion; and showed, that the only means to exalt tbf 
courage of their own troops, and to strike a terror into those 
of the enemy, was to advance boldly towards them, with an 
air of confidence and desperate intrepidity. 

Aristides, also, strenuously embraced this opinion, vad 
exerted all his masculine eloquence tp bring over the rest 
The question being put, when the suffrages came to be 
taken, the opinions were equal on each side of the argument 
It now, therefore, remained for Cailimachus, the polemarch 
who had a right of voting as well as the ten command^ 
erSj to give his opinion, and decide this important debate 
It was to him, Miltiades addressed himself, with the utmost 
earnestness ; alleging, that the fate of his country was now 
in his power ; that his single vote was to determine whether 
his country should be enslaved, or free ; that his fame might 
now, by a single word, be made equal to that of Harmodius 
and Aristogiton, who were the authors of Athenian liberty 

Thus exhorted, Cailimachus did not long debate, but gavf 
his voice in favour of an open engagement ; and MiltiadeS| 
thus seconded, prepared to marshal up his little army fof 
the great encounter. 

In the mean time, it appeared, that so many leader^, fsom 
manding in succession, served only to perplex and counteract 
each other. Aristides perceived that the command^ which 
changes every day, must be incapable of projecting or exe 
cttting any uniforms design: he therefore gave it i^s nis opii^ 
ion, that it was necessary to invest the whole pow^r in one 
single person ; 'and to induce his colleagues to conform, he 
himself set the first example of resignation. Wh^n the day 
came, on which it was his turn to command, h^ resigned it 
to Miltiades, as the more able and experienced general; 
and the other commanders, warmed by so generous a pre- 
ference, followed his example. 

Miltiades, thus Invested with the supreme command, >^icb 
was now Hie post of highest danger, like an experienced 
general, endeavoured, by the advantage of his ground, to 
make up his ddlciency in str«iffth and numbers. He wab 
sensible, that, by extending his front to oppose the enemy, 
Se must weaken it too much, and g^re Uieir dense body tho 
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adTUiti^ He tlmt^re drtw up his aimf at the foot of a 
mountam, so that the enemy could not surround him, or 
charge him in the rear. On the flanks, on each side, he caus* 
ed large trees to be thrown down, which were cut for the 
purpose; and these served to guard lH.m from the Persiav 
caTafa*7, which generally wheeled on the flanks^ in the height 
of an engagement. 

Datis, on his side, was sensible of this advantageous dis- 
pontion; but, relying on his superiority of numbers, and un*. 
willing to wait till the Spartan reinforcements should arrive, 
he determined toengage. 

Now, was to be fought, the first great battle in which the 
Greeks had ever engaged. It was not like any of their foN 
mer civil contests, arising from jealousy, and terminating in 
an easy accommodation : it was a battle that was to be decid- 
ed with the greatest monarch of the earth, with the most 
pumerous army that had been hitherto seen in Europe. This 
was an engagement that was to decide the liberty ol Greece ; 
and, what was infinitely of greater moment, the future pro- 
gress of refinement among mankind. Upon the event of 
this battle, depended the complexion which the manners of 
the west^ were hereafter to assume; whether it was to 
adopt Asiatic customs with its conquerors, or to go on 
modelling itself upon Grecian refinements, as was after- 
wards the case. This, therefore, may be considered as one 
pf the most important battles that ever were fought; and 
rhe ny^nt was as little to be expected, as the success was 
gjprtpus, 

Tkf^ sigtial was no sooner given, than the Athenians^wxth- 
out w^tijig the Persian onset, rushed in upon their ranks, 
with de$per^te rapidity, as if wholly regardless of safety. 
The Persians r^»garded this first step of the Athenians as the 
result of niadness, and were more inclined to despise them as 
maniacs, than oppose them as soldiers-^However, they were 
cfuickl^ undeceived. It had never before been the custom of 
the Greeks to run on widi this headlong valour ; but, eompar- 
ing the number of their own forces, with that of the enemy, 
and expecting safety oi^ly from rashness, they determined to 
break through the enemy's ranks, or fall in the attempt. The 
greamess of their danger added to their courage, and despair 
did the rest; 
. The Persiai^s, however, stood their ^ound, with great in- 
trepidity, and the battle was long, fierce, and obstinate^ Mii^ 
tiades had made the wings of his army exceedingly stron^r, 
but had left the main bbdy more weak, and not so deep. 
Having but ^en thoasali^ in^a to oppose to such a numerooi 
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army, he supposed the victory colikl be obtained by bo otW 
means 4han streng:thening his flanks ; not doubting, that wiMai 
hb wings were once victorious, they wouid be afc4e. to wheel 
upon the enemy's main body, on either side^ and thus pol 
thtm easily to rout. 

The Persians, therefore, finding the main body weakest^ 
attacked it with their utmost vigour. It wa^ in vain, that 
Aristides and Themistocks, who were stationed in this post 
of danger, endeavoured to keep their troops to the charge. 
Courage and intrepidity were unable to resist the torrent of 
increasing numbers; so that they were at last obliged to give 
ground. But, in the mean time, the wings were victorious: 
and now, just as the main body were fainting under the une* 
qual encounter, these came up, and gave them time to recover 
their strength and order. 

Thus, the scale of victory quickly began to turn in their 
fiftvour ; and the Persians, from being the aggressors, now be- 
gan to give ground in turn, and, being unsupported by fresh 
forces, they fled to their ships, with the utmost precipitation* 
The confusion and disorder was now universal ; the Athenians 
followed them to the beach, and set many of their ships on fire* 

On this occasion, it was, that Cynaegyrus, the .brother of 
the^poet i&schylus, seized, with his hand, one.of the ships that 
the enemy was pushing ofi* from the shore. The Persians 
within, seeing themselves thus arrested, cut off his right hand 
that held the prow: he then laid hold of it with his left, 
which they also cut off; at last, he seized it with his teeth 
and in that manner expired. 

Seven of the enemy'a ships were taken, above six thousand 
Persians were slain, without reckoning those who were 
drowned in the sea, as- they endeavoured to escape, or those 
who were consumed when the ships were set on fire. 

Of the Greeks, not above two hundred men were killed; 
among whom, was Callimachus, who gave his vote for bring- 
ing on the engagement. Hippia39 who was the chief incen- 
diary of the war^ is also thought to have fallen in this battle ; 
though some say he escaped, and died miserably at Lemno«« 

Such, was the famous battle of Marathon, which the Per? 
•ians were so sure of gaining, that they had brought marble 
into the field, to erect a trophy. 

Just after the battle, an Athenian soldier, whose name was 
Ettcles, still covered with blood and wounds, quitted the army, 
and ran to Athens, to carry his fellow-citizens the news of the 
victory. His strength just sufficed to reach the city; and| 
throwing himself into the door of the first house, he utterea 
i^ three wor44, Bgok^^ vp^ Mumph^ and instanUy expired. 
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While a part of the army marched forward to Athens, to 
protect it from the attempts of the enemy, Aristides reisained 
on the field of battle, to guard the spoil and the prisoners; 
and, although gold and silver were scattered about the enemy's 
deserted camp, in abundance, though their tenta and galleys 
were full of rich furniture and sumptuous apparel, he would 
not permit any of it to beembeezled,but reserved i^ as a com- 
mon reward, for all who had any share in obtaining the victory. 

Two thousand Spartans, also, whose laws would not permit 
them to march undl the full of the moon, now pame into the 
Keld ; but the action being over the day before, they had an 
opportunity only of paying due honours to those who gained 
ao glorious a victory, and to bring back the news to Sparta* 
Of the marble the Persians had brought with them, the Athe- 
nians made a trophy ; being carved by Phidias into a statuei 
in honour of the goddess Nemesis, who had a temple near 
the field of battle. 

In the mean time, the Persian fleet, instead of sailing di« 
rectly back to Asia, made an attempt to surprise Athens, be^ 
fore the Greek forces could arrive from Marathon. But the 
latter had the precaution to move directly. thither ; and pei* 
formed their march with so- mudi expedition, that, though 
it was forty miles from Marathon, they arrived there in one 
day. In this manner, the Greeks not only expelled theii ene^ 
mies, but confirmed their security. 

By this victory, the Grecians were taught to know their 
own strength, and not to tremble before an enemy, terrible 
only in name. This taught them, through the whole of 8uc« 
ceeding ages, to imitate their ancestors with an ardent emu* 
lation, and inspired them with a wish not to degenerate from 
lie Grecian glory. 

Thpse Athenians that were slain in battle, had all the hon- 
our immediately paid tliem, that was du^ to their iperit. II* 
lustrious monuments were' erected to them, in the very place 
where the battle was fought ; upon which, their names, and 
the tribe to which they belonged, were inscribed. There were 
set up three distinct sets of monuments ; one for the Atheni 
ans, one for the Plataeans, and a third for the slaves who had 
been enrolled into their troops upon that urgent occasion.. 
. But their gratitude to Miltiades, spoke a nobleness of mind, 
that far surpassed expensive triumphs, or base adulation. Senr* 
sible that his merits were too great for money to repay, they 
caused a picture to be painted, by Polygnotus, one of the most 
celebrated artists ; where Miltiades was represented, at the 
head of the ten commanders, exhorting the soldiers, and set- 
ting them an example of their duty. This picture was pre 
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tenred for many ages, with other paintings of the best mas* 
tersy in the portico, where Zeno afterwards mstitated his 
school of philosophy. 

An emulation seemed to take place in every rank of life 
Polygnotus yalued himself so much upon the honour of being 
A |Lf appointed to paint this picture, that he gave his labour 
jmtA* ^oi* nothing. In return for such generosity, the Am 
' phictyons assigned him a public lodging in the city, 
where he might reside during pleasure. 

But, though the gratitude or the Athenians to Miltiades, 
was very sincere, yet it was of -no long continuance. This 
fickle and jealous people, naturally capricious, and now, more 
than ever, careful of preserving their" freedom, were willing 
to take every opportunity of mortifying a general, from whose 
merit they had much to fear. 

Being appointed, with seventy ships, to punish those isl* 
ands that had favoured the Persian invasion ; and having rais- 
ed the siege of Faros, upon a false report of the arrival of the 
enemy's fleet ; he returned, unsuccessfiiUy to Athens, where he 
' was accused, by one Xantippus, of having taken a bribe from 
Persia. As he was not in a condition to answer this chargej 
being confined to his bed by a fall he recdved at Paros, Uie 
accusation prevailed against him, and he was condemned tv 
lose his life. 

The^manner of executing^ criminals found guilty of great 
offences, was by throwing them into the Barathrum* a deep 
pit ; from which, none were ever seen to return. This sen- 
tence was pronounced against him ; but his former services 
were such as to have this punishment commuted into a penal- 
ty of fifty talents, the sum which it had cost the state in fit* 
ting out the late unsuccessful expedition. 

Not being rich enough to pay this sum, he was thrown into 
prison ; where, the bruise on his thigh growing worse, from 
bad air and confinement, it turned at last to a gangrene, and 
^ut an end to his life and misfortunes. 

Cimon, his son, who was at that time very young, signali* 
sed his piety, on this occasion. As this ungrateful city would 
not permit the body of Miltiades to be buried, until all his 
debts were paid, this young man employed all his interest 
among his friends, and strained his utmost credit to pay the 
fine, and procure his father*s body an honourable interment 
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CHAPTER VI. 
0twn the Ikaihof MaHade$yto theRetreaitf Xi^^ 

Tm misfortunes of Darius served only to increase his re- 
sentment, and give spirit to his perseverance. Finding the ill 
success of his generals, he resolved to try the war in person i 
and despatched orders, throughout his whole domimons,for 
firesh preparations. However, a revolt in Egypt for a while 
averted his resentment % a contest among his sons, about nongtt« 
naUng his successor, still farther retarded his designs ; aiid, 
at last, when he had surmounted every obstacle, and was jus{ 
preparing to take a signal vengeance, his death put an end to 
all his projects, and gave Greece a longer time for preparation. 

Xerxes, his son, succeeded ; who, with the empire, inherit- 
ed also his father's animosity against Greece. Having carried 
.on a successful eiRpedition ag^nst Egypt, he expected the same 
good fortune in Europe. Confident of victory, he did not 
choose, he said, for the future to buy the figs of Attica ; he 
would take possession of the country, and tikus have fig^ of 
his. own. 

But, before he engaged in an enterprise of that importance 
he thought proper to assemble his council, and collect the 
opinions of the principal officers of his court. In his speech, 
^t opening the council, he evidently showed his desii^ of re- 
venge, and his passion for military glory. The best way, 
therefore, to pay court to this young monarch, was by flatter- 
ing him in his favourite pursuits, and giving his impetuous 
aims the air of studied ^designs. Mardonius, grown neither 
wiser nor less ambitious by his own bad success, began by ex- 
tolling Xerxes, above all other kings that had gone before 
him : he urged the indispensible necessity of avenging the 
dishonour done to the Persian name; he represented the 
Greeks as cowards, that were accidentally successful; and 
was firmly of opinion, that they would never more stand even 
the ha2;anl of a battle. 

A discourse which so nearly coincided with his own senti- 
ments, was very pleaainp^ to the young monarch ; and the rest 
of the company, by their looks and their silence, seemed to 
applaud his impetuosity. But Artabanus, the king^s uncle, 
who had long learned to reverence courage, even in an ene- 
my, and presuming upon his age and experience to speak his 
real sentiments, rose, with an honest freedom, to represent 
the intended expedition in its. true light. 

^ Permit me. Sir," said he, ''to ddiver my sendments, on 
this occasion, with a liberty suitable to my age, and your in< 
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terest When Darius, your father and my brother, first 
thought of making war aeainst the Scythians, I used all my 
endeavours to divert him from it* The people you are goia^ 
to attack, are infinitely more formidable than they, u the 
Athenians, alone, could defeat the numerous army command- 
ed by Darius and Artaphernes, what ought we to expect from 
an opposition of alt the states of Greece united ? 

^^ You ^design to pass from Asia into Europe, by laying a 
bridge over the sea. But, what if the Athenians should ad- 
vance, and destroy this bridge, and so prevent our return ? 
Let us not expose ourselves to such dangers, as we have no 
suiRcient motives to compel us to face them; at least, let us 
take time to reflect upon it. When We have maturely de* 
liberated upon this affair, whatever happens to be the success, 
we have nothing to regret. Precipitation is imprudent, and 
is usually iiii$uccessful. Above all, do not suffer yourself, 
great prince, to be dazzled with the splendour of imaginary 
glory. The highest and the most lofty trees, have the most 
reason to dread the thunder. God loves to humble the osten- 
tatious, and reserves to himself alone the pride of importance* 
As for you, Mardonius, who so earnestly urge this expedi- 
tion, if it must be so, lead it forward. But let the king, 
whose life is dear to us all, return back to Persia. 

^ In the mean time, let your children and mine be given up, 
as a pledge, to answer for the Success of the war. If the is- 
sue be favourable^ I Consent that mine be put to death ; but 
if it prove otherwise, as I well foresee^ then I desire that you 
and your children may meet the reward of rashness." 

This advice, which Was rather sincere than palatable, was 
received, by Xerxes, with a degree of rage and resentment. 
^ Thank the gods," cried he, ^ that thou art my father's bro- 
ther : were it not for that, thou shouldst this moment meet 
the just reward of thy audacious behaviour. But you shall 
have your puidshment; remain here behind, among the wo 
men : these, you but too much resemble, in your cowardice and 
fear. Stay here, while I march at the head of my troops, when 
my duty and glory call me." 

Upon cooler thoughts, however, Xerxes seemed better re 
concded to his uncle's opinion. When the first emotions of 
his an^er were over, and he had time to reflect, on his pillow 
upon Uie different counsels that were given him, he confes* 
Bed the rashness of his former rebuke ; and ingeniously as 
cribed it to the heat of youth, and the ardour of passion. Ht 
offered to come over to his opinion ; at the same time assur 
ing the council, that, from his dreams, he had every encoui 
agemi'^t to proceed with this expedition. 



• ^inmfi cbi^MseiiSotty on ^e oiie'^knd, aU4 sucK^alf^iv' 
able dmeus oii the other, d^teriniiied th^ Wh61e^,cpim^tl/,ti!^ 
tecbiM his iifdhi^dqiis. They fe1fprtmtiW'Wft>i^'liitn| 
e«gei< to a^ow theSr submissioti and i^Arjoy. 'A'tabnAv6lS^ 
dins surrounded by fliCttera*^} all stiitring wbich shotkM' most 

Satify bi^ ptide lind pasaions^ coufd not long continue {xnxir 
bugh naturally Incliricd to virtue. ' " '^ 

XenteS| therctbre, sieeiiis.a chsa*acter tHus mfif^ed by^ower^ 
exefdng bis t»tiiral justice and wisdom,' at ithort- internals; 
but then giving way to the most culpable and extrtfragaikt 
ekcestes. Thus, the council of Artabanus. being rejected, 
and that of Mardonius favourably received, itie most exten ' 
dve pl^s^ati^ns wei^e made for carrying on the war, 

• The grcatnfe^s of these preparations seemed to show the^ 
(kigb "Sense whlk^h the Persians had of their, enemy. Xerxes, 
Ihat he might omit nothing conducive to success, enterett 

So, an alliance with the! Carthaginians, who w^re, at tha^ 
le the most potent people of the West ; with whom, i< 
was sdpttlated) that, while the Persian forces should attacW 
©recce, the CkrUiagfnians should awe ilhe Greek colonies, 
dispersed over the Mediterranean, from coming to their as: 
tistance. 

Thus, hayine drained all the East to compose his own ar- 
my, and the Avest to supply that of the Carthaginians * «. 
ifnder Amlfcar, he set out from Susa, in order to enter 3V03* 
ipon tlA^ war, ten years after the battle of Marathon. ^^*^* 

Sardfs. was the place where the various nations that were 
compelled to his banner, were to assemble. His fiect was 
fo advi^ce^ along the coasts of Asia Minor, towards th^ 
Ij^dl^pont. 

• As this^^ monarch passed on, in his march to the place pt 
g^ehh^t' destination^ he Went^rough Cappsidocia, crossed tM 
river Halys,/ind came to Calene^ a fert^ of Phrygia, near tW 
«>ntee of the river' M*a6dler; ^Jlt^.^aS there met by Pj^hiaa 
a-l.y)li^ priht^, w)io, by'tHe ihdst extreme pmimbny aht 
6pbre5sion,*had'lieeomejj A^±t to Xerx^s^ the mbst dptil^. 
inan in all th? Persian erapijpe. ! |lh treasures j howevcir, #crc 
M stfRlclek tbl)uy oifthe atttendance of Ms eldfeit sbn, iirlioirf 
he.wfouiistspd.mi^ht be pertiiitted to remaiij ilr^* him, as he 
^as okl andhfelpless. He bad'beforeoBered his money, whicH 
amiitihted to kDOut\fl)ur ttiillions sterling, for -the monarfch'i 
ilse; but tlils, 5(;^es had' iSeflised i' and no^, findfnjg^ the 
jfjoung prince WiU^lig' to remain with his father;^ he' Was id 
enr^ed,that he cbmmwiafed him to be put t& dealhi b^fer^ 
*ii father's eyes: ^ Then; causing Ae dedd l^Atfy Wb^ tUtli 
two, and one part >f it to be placed on the Hght^ tdtf die Mother 
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qi| Uie Jd^ be.made the whole i^Tnf.paat httweeti tfiefo^^o 
tjfsfrify them^frpm a reluctance to. engage, by bis eaMOX^pie. 

! From Pbrygia, Xerxes marcbed toSardis, ao4» ^ tlit. 
dp^ing of spriqg, directed hit marcb down to:wards the 
Hellespont, where hU fleet lay in all its pompy expecting his 
arrival. Ilerei he was desirous of taking k surref of ^1 his 
foices, which composed an army i^ever equaled, either before, 
o^ since* It was composed of the most powenul nations of 
ihe East|: and of people scarcely known to posterity, except 
ll|r name. 

The remotest India contributed its suppUesi while the, 
coldeat tracts of Scythia sent their assistance;. Medes, Per. 
sians, Bactrians, Lydians, Assyrians^ Hyrcanians, and a hun^ 
dred other countrieS| of various forms, complexions^languages, 
dresses^ and armies. The land army, which he brought out 
of Asia, consisted of seventeen hundred thousand foot, and 
eighty thousand horse* Three hundred thousand more that 
were added^ upon crossing the Hellespont, made all his land 
brces together amount to above two millions of men. 

His fleet, when it set out from Asia, consisted of twelve 
hundred and seven vessels, each carrying two hundred men« 
I'he Europeans augmented his fleet with a hundred and twen* 
ty vessels, each of which, carried two hundred men. Besides 
these, there were two thousand smaller vessels,- fitted for car^ 
ryine provisions and stores : the men contained in these, witb 
the former, amounted to ^ix hundred thousand ; so that tbf^ 
whole army might be said to amount to two millions and a 
half, which, with the women, slaves, and suttlers, always ac-. 
companying a Persian army, mi^ht make the whole abova 
five millions of souls ; a number, if rightly conducted, capa« 
ble c^ overturning the great^t monarchy, but being consm^d- 
ed by pt^sHmption and ignoranQe,they only served to obstruc* 
and embarrass e^h other. 

Lord of so many and suck, various subjects, Xerxes foua4 
a pleasure in reviewing his forces, and was desirous of be? 
holding a naval engagement, of which, he had not hitherto 
been a spectator. To this end, a throne was erected for 
liim ttp<m an eminence ; and, in that Mtuation, beholding al| 
the earth covered with his troops, and all the sea crowded 
%Hh his vessels, he felt a secret loy diffuse itself through hia 
frame, from the conscioiumess pt his own sui>erior power. 
. But all the workings of this monarch's mind were in_ tha 
«xtreme : a sudden sadness took place of lus pleasure ; and 
disw>lving in a shower of tears, he gave himself up to a re* 
lection that not one of so many thousand would be alive % 

udrad jpurs after 
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'\ Art&banus, who neglected no opportunity of moralLnnc 
iipon every o(:currence, took this occasion to discourse wkb 
him upon the shortness and miseries of human life. Fiii4- 
•ing this more c&stant subject attended to» he spoke more 
closely to the present occasion, insii^iated his doubts ot the 
success of the expedition; ure^d the many Inconveniences 
%he army had to suffer, if not from the enemy, at least fr^A 
dieir own numbers. He alleged, that pli^es, famM*^ uid 
conftision, were the necessary attendants of sucb dngoven»- 
%le multitudes by land, and that empty f^ie was the only 
reward of success. ^ 

* But it was now too late, to tur» this young monarch from 
Kis purpose. Xerxes infor««d this monitor, that great afc- 
tions were always atti'<^e<) with proportionate danger; and, 
that if his predec'^^^^ ^^^ observed such scrupulous and 
timorous ruW of conduct, the Persian empire would never 
Jbave atf^ed to its present height of glory. 

iTXefxes, in the mean time, had given orders for building ""^^ 
m bridge of boats across the Hellespont, for the transporting 
i^ army into Euh>pe. This narrow strait, which now goes 
'#y the name of the Dardanelles, is nearly an English mile 
Wver» But, soon after the completion of this work,, a^ violent 
iitibrm arising, the whole was broken and destroyed, and the 
kbour was to be undertaken anew. 

The fury of Xerxes, upon this disappointment^ was attend 
cd vrithequal extravagance and cruelty. His vengeance knew 
no bounds; the workmen who had undertaken the task, had 
tfieir heads struck off, by his order ; and, that the sea itsell^ 
alee, might know its duty, he Ordered it to be lashed, as a 
delinquent, and a pair of fetters to be thrown into it, to curb 
k» Aiture irregularities. 

Thus, having g^ven vent to his absurd resentment, two 
Mdges were ordered to be built, in the place of the farmer; 
one for the army to pass over, and the other for the baggage 
and beasts of burthen. The workmen, now warned by the 
Rtte of their predecessors, gave their labours greater stabili- 
ty : they placed three hundred and sixty ves9els across the 
itPi^t, some of them having three banks of oars, and others 
ifty oars a-piec^. They theti cast anchors into the water. 
Or both sides, in order to fix these vessels against the violence 
ef the winds and the current. They then drove large piles 
into the eai*th, with huge rings fastened to them, to whic^ 
were tied six vast cables, which went over each of the two 
oridges. Over all these, they laid trunks of trees, cut pur* 
posely for that use ; and flat boats again over them, fastenei) 
and joined together, so as to serve for a floor or solid bottom* 
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\yhen thf whole Work was thi^s oomgl^U^y a c^ywavap- 
|i6tiiited (Br theii; passing over; and, as soQii«s>the;fi^|tei0gi 
of the'it)int>egan to appear^ sweet odours of ali: Hi^9 w0it 
abundantly scattered over the hew work^ and the yf^sj wi^ 
strewed with myrtle. 

At. the same time, Xerxes poured out libations iato the 
v^ea, kMi tumfni^ his face towards the cast, worshipp^ Ihm 
•^*^t Imnhiaf y, which is the god of the Persians. Thelit 
^hrowltt^t^ vessel, which had held his Ubati<m,into thtftoa^ 
together win^ 4 golden cup and Persian sci^aitar, be vr^m 
forward, and gave^^cMrdcrs for the army to follow. 

This immense train ^«^«iciia less than seven days aod seven 
ttights passing over, while-ihQsc who were appointed ti 
condtic^ the march, quickened th^^^^^ps, by lashing them 
iitong; fbi"tiie soldiers of the £a^, at t^ tune, and Hn UiU 
^wr day, are treated like slaves, j 
Tfkis immense army having landed in Europe,^ ^nd 

joined by tbe several nations that acknowledged- the F. 

fcriftir^ Xerxes prepared for marching directly forward: i|lt» 
(it^e; Besides the generals of every na^9n, wl^^-^Cil 
toiiimiEitided the troops of their resj)ective cpantrie%|thfi;li^ 
arniy was commanded by six Persian gener^ls^ to) vYho^n^all 
Idte rest'were subordinate. These were>^ar!doqiu4,,Timilik 
%echmu9^ Smerdonius, Massistus, Gei^is, uid; I^fsgaJiioiM 
Xen thousand Persians, wlio were calleg the jbajnWlj|lj9ilid, 
wer^' commanded . by * Hydames, lyhile the cavalry atld ;th9 
llect'budf their own respective commanders. . " v .1 

' Besides those who were attached to Xerxes^ from. priMb* 
pie, there were some Greek princes, who, eitiier friHP . nt^ 
tives of interest or fear, followed him in tliis exp^tlMi 
Ambngt^ese, were, Artemisia, queen of Halticarnassus, Whf% 
after the death of her husband, governed the kingdom feir Jicr 
son. ' She had l>rought, indeed, but a trifling succour of iYd 
iships, but she made ample amends by her. superior pmdf nM| 
courage, and conduct, .^ ' 

Of this number, also, was Demaratus, the exiled king <Kf 
tSparta, who, resenting the indignity jput upon him by hii> suhf 
jects, took refuge in die Persian court, an md^gnant spec^tcit 
of its luxuries and slavish submission. Being onf day arigM 
by Xerxes, If he thought the Grecians would dare to wail 
his approach, or would venture an engagement with ai!fiii<M 
that drank tip whole rivers in their march, ^ Alas ! greiil 

Rrince/* cried Demaratus, ^ Greece, from the beghming <ii 
me, has been trained up and accustomed to poverty ; bnt 
tbe defects of that are amply recompensed by virtue, whicl* 
Vtsdom cultivates, and the laws support in vigour. As fa 



turn LMoeAmmmami^ mtf thiBf liavc been IiMmI nkp In fireeJorii; 
Itey am litter fiibrafit to'be steles/ ' ^^V 

^ Tkmgh all.lhc rest of the Greeks skouM fi»l<sake theHH' 
thoitgh they should be reduced to a band of a tli4ttsaad iheftv 
yet i&l they would face every daiig;er, lo preserve what they 
hold dearer thm lif<Q. They have laws which they obey, wim* 
merie implicit reverence than yo« areobeyed by your subject; 
By tiMse laws,^ they are faybid<lsn to ^ in battle, and t^y' 
have eiily the altematiye to ceiiqner ^or to die." 

Xeixes waii not oflended wkh the Uberty of Demarates ^ 
but^ smiUng at his blunt sincerity, ordered .h»» army to tnareh 
forwMtl, while! he directed his fleet to follow hiifn atong the- 
eoast, and to regulate its ^mrse by his motiotui. But, ir 
doubling the <iai>e of Mount Athos, many shipwreeks were 
smtained ; lie was resolvled to cut a passage through thut 
neck of land which joined the mountain to die continenit,'ahd 
thus give his slupping a shorter and safer passage. 

This canal was a mile and a haif lo^g, and hollowed out 
from a high mountaia ; it required immense labour to per«' 
form so great a work, but his numbers and his-ambltiofi were 
suficicm to surmount all^ difficulties. 

To urge on the undertaking the faster, he treated Mi la«^ 
botirers with the greatest severity, wliile, with all the osten* 
tation of jm eastern prince, he g^ave his commands to the 
moumtain to sink beiore him>-^lioff, ikou pimtd eyiVlny 
mmmtamf iM ii/iut vpthy head md» Me Ae eii am , benoim amta* 
eimi9.mtiopuioktiade9in my way » ff Vi&mgf(D9t$ tkem^&itp*'' 
pmttmhj IfMciatkmhmd to the vfmm^ m^ ihrm» thm ho t M f$ % ' 

In this manner, he pursued 'his course wHhoet asy mta»» 
rmptiop^^esery natidn near which he a^yroaehed^'sending hitn 
aBtheiMrkaof hoiMgeand^MbjeutiQtt. Wherever he came, 
lie fbuild provi^ons and refmhnMmts prepared before haindi 
pwrsiant to the orders he had given. Every city he arrived 
all c9Lluiue<ied' itself in^giviig^ him the most mughilleeht re>- 
CMtion. 

The vait ciMise of these feasts gave a poor Thraelan an 
opptomnltyrei te9iailLing,that it waas *a peculiar favour of 
tlMT gods, that Xoites ciould est but one meal a day. Thus, 
did he continue Ids march ^ictnigh Thrace, Macedonia, and* 
Thessaty, every knee beqiUng beiore himj till he ciMM- to the: 
straits of TherinbpyU, where he first idUBd an army prsi^^' 
pared to dispute his puMiaee. 

This aomy wasf; body ca Ofe^s, led on by Leoiiidasy king • 
of Sparta, who had lieen sent thither t^ opptee kirn. As soon ' 
«e it was kil^wiii in Greece; that Xervet was pr^arkie Mcin*' 
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on, with determined resolutions to fttin itft^fotj lUfie leenw 
a/kiffo^ 99Mftd^ in pct»fiortion to its otrtilgth, Ha cmliagc, 
9r it! jsiiuntm. 

The SlciUans jnefiiaed their aid, hein^ loept in ave hf Amilv 
c^,, the Cartbagjblati. . The Gurcjrei^9 pretended thiej #epr; 
wii¥irbound« «nd tFOuM wait let tl^ir ships stir froin the hnr*< 
houi^. The. Crf^toHs^ haTinir cotia^ted. the JQelphac mncie, 
Absolutely detc^mldned to reoMnn inactiTet The Thesaalftana! 
1^4 MaeedODhma^ fromk thisip sHnatite, wens ohlsged to snh- 
mit to the Gonfuerdr'; so l^at ndatatea werie &ittul b^d inieugh 
to fac^ this formidable nrniy, but Athens and Lacedxmon* 

Thefe statea had received intella^enca of the Persian do* 
aigna, from Demaratna, long bef«*e thejr had been pat into- 
eoKeoution. They had also. sent ^pieli to Sardia, in order tio\ 
liave.a more exact information of the number and quality of 
the enemy's forces. The spies, . indeed, were seized, bul 
Xerxaa ordered them to be conducted through his. army, and 
to give an exitct account of whal: they had seen, at their return 

• They had sent deputies to all the neighbouring states, tc : 
awaken their ardour ; to apprise them of their danger^ ahd 
to urge the necessity of nghttng for their common safety 
0Ut ail their remonstrances were vain: fear, assuming thr 
name of prudence, offitred frivolous exousea, or terms iMdiick. 
Wjitfe inadojdsaible. Re^ng, therefore,^an thiiir own strength, 
those generous, states t*eiolved to iace th^ daaeer, ^arith johMt 
forces, and: oonqui^r or fsUi in the cause of freedom^ Having 
SHnanwHied a geoeHLl council yt tlie isthsma, ih^ there sokmn* ^ 
ly resolved to wave all pritate quarrels or pretensions, aakii 
join aigaMiat tho Common, dangeh 

' One cdinnoty' without aatonishibfent reflect on the inlrepuilit]r : 
of the Gfeeksi whai determined to foeethetnttilmerahleaita.y.. 
o^XefXA»t:wlth such disproportioo^ forces* AU^ei^foicfeo 
joined tPg^their^ amottnted only to ekv«i thousand two iuua 
dvod n^efl. Bwt iheyt wiere all aoUi^ra, bred aaudat foUgut. 
and danger, all determined, to a man,.either to conqueror diok.> 

,.The}r fim covot however, waa to>appaint ageaerak. Itiniaa 
theni that the taost aWo and experienotd caflaiha, tecnfiod lat > 
^Jffi dVigcr, had taken the rnaohitioa of not pc^sent^g theuki : 
sflves fia candidatea. Epiieydea^ indeed^ a mia of ignoraOdei, . 
MUricCrOBd prt$ttmptidni i^m roadf to lead there on; but^; 
na4er Ma giudatioet HotUlgrtfould be hO{»ed for excapt oon z 
fusion and disappointment. In this pressing juncture, there ; 

fwei, Thimiiatoek^* ^i^o^ ^' ^^* <>^^ tiapackyi and warm- 
ed with the teve of glory» whicih woa groltt in proportion. to ^ 
dMtart f«aolved: tm uao^ovoCf vt to«ol hlmletf hoK^^^'^** 
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tlie.t)Q«iiiuad. Fofe* Ihit purpose^^ teed ill &b interest^ 
•Uto dMtribtted Mbes^ to revoiiit his c6taipedU>r ; ikd^ hxifi^ 
iftg.|;rfrtifi6d the aYariee of Epj^ujes^. wfalolL wM his ralhlf 
pMBMai, he soon found himsw ^ipokiited : to- thb commiai^ 
yhtoh Upss the dayling object off has sm h ilk wi ^ 
• Buft^ in this pressing eaugehee^ i% was 'ihcumhaBt cm tha 
AthffTitam to avail thonseWes of chficrj pe^on thit migfeit hf 
ser iFiceable, hosretver subject he might be Ul theiii i!esci|tpscBtk 
Thefts "frerc: manjl uaefitl citkM^whpmtthef ^akl, on sbnta 
fiictipus di»c«Btents^s^it into haniihmrnt^and the^ ^ey ikow 
repentingly wished to restore. . • 

. Among thU number, waM Aristiiiesi thptibriTe and jnst Ukan^ 
nvho hadjf at the battle of MaHMhon^ aM upon other otjcaaibn^ 
been instmmental in gainiiig theirs idctorie^ arid who had^ 
upon all occasions, improved themi, by the dUinterestednesi 
and imegriliy of Ms example. This magistraHe, fa^hiig had 
aslmy contests with Th«»istoolea) lieho was iiis rival in powlef 
1^ lama, and ahntf s wished to stuppiai^' him^ wiss ai Mngtik 
aondemned to go ii^o banishment, by the p^wer of the pre 
irailkig fac^hte. 

. It was on that occasion, that a peasant, who ooald not wiil^ 
and did not l»ow Aristides p^sonallyv iipplied to himsell^ 
And dt^ired him to Irrite thenamft-of Aristules^ iipon d|e sheN^ 
by which his vote i^as gimen agalhst hin». ' *^ Has lie do^eydu 
any wrong,'* said Aristides^ ^-that yon are f dr con demiiing hiai| 
in this manner ?" "^ No," tidied the poaeant, <« but lUa^U 
hunt Mm ptaiMfor hi$ Jwtke." Arislddes, witiio«|t saying a 
word more, calmly tofc»k the ahall^ wsrotn doshi faia bwn niuk 
iipQnit,aad ccmMtedly l^tiredinlobaiBshment^. • /■•■:-^ 
.. SiH Uw pi«tf€^dtstirete6aof hia^siinttfy^we^ 
^t thai strongly siQtiQiti9d his retnm.; E^sen l^haadatoolei^ 
i^ ri«nA> ^ii3i so.ltf froini teaieiab«*]|^ Iw qld teseHUnsnts^ 
Ibiatbia aHw ftrdeotly deairdd ihe^nsstslanoe of ha»«ann^| 
Wd gayie up all kift private iiteaehtwisntsiibr the good off the 
state. .The hatred of these great' radn,. had nodiing mh^of 
tbaiJAtler-aad implaeab^ apiri^whic3](.pl«tai]sd;BmD 
RpamM, in- the httter-timea of the t^pnblic.; or lieHiap iUsA 
tbonghia'were than occti»ed oidy by the dcaperhte: atuatna 
nf theijr country. » » 
. vBfit.the ptepasaticma hy huu) alone, were not sufficSentttb 
repel the gr^Ptwing danger, tf; the Crreeloi.hnd trusted itoittieii^ 
land armi^ without further sudBoiir, djiey inuat hamifaeai 
undone. Themistoclea, who aa^r that Jthe viiotbr^ of Aiain^ 
then must be foUdived by many more, bdbre safety eoaldibe 
w»ertained,h4ditfnflait^eaUsed a^huiidre^iiiiyieystobifrilpiiitLi 
gad.tiinM4:aU l^ft thoalfhtejto gcfixAtbHUia< ai^dndiiUy )a 
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I The or&cleihad declared, some time before, that •A'tlieiii 
dioiild defend hcaraelf iMily by wooden walla; and he took the 
pdyantage of that iEtmhigiiity^ to persuade hit countrymen 
ihatyby sHch walls, was meant only her shipping. He had 
the address to proenre some imoney, annuaUy coming in from 
silver mines, which the Athenians had in their district^ to the 
pftcpQiws of equipping and manning this fleet ; and now, upon 
the«ppvoftch of 'Xerxies, the c6tif(^erates found themselves 
at the head of a very powerfkl squadron, of two hundred and 
eighty sail; the command of which was codTerred upon 
Eurybiades, a Lacedaemonian. 

^ All; measures beini^.takeik, that this brave confederacy ceuld 
devise, it next remfuned to settle in what place they should 
fimt meet the Persians in the field, in order to dispute their 
entrimce into Gveece. . The people of Thessaly represented| 
thalt^ as they wore most exposed, a;nd first liable to be attack- 
cd by the enemy, it was but reasonable that their security 
^ould be. the first obiect of attention. The Greeks, willing 
to protect all who would declare in their quarrel, in pursa* 
ance of this request, resolved to send their chief force to 
guard the: passage which separates Macedonia from Thessa* 
ly, near U&e tiver Peneus. But Alexander, the son of Amyn» 
|a^ refn«senting that post as untenable, they were obliged to 
change their measures ; and at last resolved to send a body 
pf men to guard the pass at Thermopylas, where a fi»w were 
capable of acting against numbers. 

: Thermopylflt was a narpow pass, of twenty*five feet breadi 
between Theisaly and Phocis, defbnded by the remains of a 
wall, with gates to it, Ibrmerly built by the Phoeians, fo as* 
cure them against the incarsions of their neighbouring enemy. 
JFrom these gates, and some hot baths^ wfai^h were at the eii- 
tranoe Into the pass, the strait had iu name. This was ch«»^ 
peB| as well for the narrowness of the way, as for its vicinity 
to iht sea, from which the land forces co«ld occarionidly ra^ 
eeive aissistance from the fleet. 

' The command of this important pass, was given to Leoni- 
daS| one of the kings of Sparta, who led thi&er a body of 
six thousand men. Of these^ time hundred yrtrt Spartans* 
the rest, consisting of BGeotia:ns, Corinthians, Phoeians, an« 
Aircaifians ; all such as in the present exigency were prepared 
fir the field, and were not afraid of the i|ambers of the enemy« 
Each of these had particular commanders df their own, tat 
Leonidas had the cdiiduct of the whole. 
- Rat though the determined resolution of these troops, was 
incapable of being shaken, little was expected from the na» 
tMmof their destination. They were all along taught to U 



^U tbein8elr£9 as a fbi^orn hope, pja^ thefe. 011I7 to 
cneck the prog^ss of the enemy, and ^ve them arforetastil 
of the desperate valour of Greece; nor were even oradea 
wanting, to check their ardour. It had been declared, that, 
tt> procure the safety of Greece, it was necessary that a kingi 
one of the descendants of Hercules, should die. This task was 
cheerfully undertaken by Leonidas ; and, as he marched out 
from Lacedaeiaon, he considered himself as awilling victim, 
offered up for the good of his country : however, he joyfully 
put himself at the head of his little band ; took possession 
of his post, and, with deliberate desperation^, waited, at Ther- 
m^ylae, the arrival of the Persian army. 

Xerxes, in the mean time, i^proached with his numerous 
army, flushed with success, and confident of victory. His 
camp exhibited all the marks of Extern magnificence and 
Asiatic luxury. He expected to meet no obstruction on his 
way to Greece : he led on his fprcesj rather to terrify the ene- 
my, than to fight them^ great, therefore, wfis his surprise, to 
find that a few desperate men wer^ determined to dispute 
his passa^. He had all along flattered himself, that, on the 
first hearipg of his arrival, tlie Grecians would betake them* 
selves to mght;^nor could he ey^jbfi.permu^dedto believei 
Mhj^, D^itiaratus hi4 assured hiPy. tha^^^^i the first pass he 
^*S* Ao,.his whole arm^. would be p^t to a stand. 

He, nl»iL5elf, took a view of their camp and entrenchments* 
The JLaceda^toABiims were some of them calmly amusing 
themselves with militft«v exercises, others were combing theix 
long hair. He^ inc^uired tW reason of this conduct, and wai^ 
inforqpted, that it was the SpartaajQianner of preparing them- 
selve;i for battle. Still, howevisr, entertaimng some hopes 
of their flight, he waited fqur days, to give them time to 
reflect on the greatness of their danger, but they still con- 
tinued gav and unconcerned, as men who regarded death as 
the end of labour. 

He sent to them, to intimate that they should deliver up 
their arms. I^^eonidas, with truly Spartan contempt, desired 
him to come and take them. He offered, if they would lay 
down their arms, to receive them as friends, and to give them 
a country much larger and better than that for which they 
fought. No country, they replied, was worth acceptance, 
unless won by virtue; and that, for their arms, they should 
want them, whether as his friends or enemies. Upon this, 
the monar.ch address^ himself to Demaratus, asking, if these 
desperate men could expect to outrun his horses ? Demara- 
tus answered, that they would fight to the last, and not a 
man of them would survive his country's freedom. Soxmc( 
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toen were heard to nky^ that the Persikn^ were so iiumeroii^ 
^iit their dftrtft would darken th^ sun. Diences, a Spartan, 
replied, ** Then we shall fight in the shade." 
* Aenes, thus ' treated with contcimpt, at length ordered a 
body of Medes to advance ; desiria|; such as had lost any of 
fheir relations :at the battle of Marathon, to take their re- 
venge. Acdordifigly> they began the onset, but were repul 
s^d with great loss. The number of the aissailants only servec 
to ihci^a^e^eir confdjuon ; and it now began to appear, thw 
Xerxes had' many followers, but few soldiers. 
' These- forces being routed by the Grecian troops, the Per 
sian immortal band. was brought up, consisting of ten thou 
§and men. fiat these were as unsuccessful as the former 
The charge wa^ renewed the next day; Xerxes endeavour 
ing to inspire his troops with the promises of reward, since 
he fbund they were dead to the sense of shame. But though 
their charge was violent, it was unsupported ; and the Greeks, 
Standing closely connected in - a body, withstood the shock, 
knd filled the way with Persian carcases. 
' During these un^ctessful assaults^ Xerxes was a specta* 
tor,' sitting upon his throne, placed upon an enuoence, and 
directing; the order of battle; impetuous in his pride and 
i^esehtmait, and now and then seen to leap from, his •««< 
when he beheld his troops in confusion, or offering' f^ givt 
way.' 

! Thus, did the Greeks keep their groun*' ^r two days, andi 
no power on earth seemed capable ^ removing them froii 
iheir advantageous station. Xei^es, out of all hopes of being 
able to force a passage, ft|^ai-cd under the greatest con- 
sternation ; but he waa relieved from his embarrassment, by 
the appearance of Epialtes, a Trachinian, who had desert- 
ed from the enemy, and ihjdei^tdpk to show his troops a 
secret path that led through the defiles of the mountains, and 
through which a body of forces might be conducted, to fal) 
upoji the Grecians In the rear. 

He quickly, therefore, despatched a body of twenty thou- 
^nd men, thither ;* who, marching all night, arrived, at the 
break of day, tit the top of the mountain, and took posses* 
ston of that advantageous post. 

The Greeks were soon apprised of this misfortune; and 
Leonid as^ seeing that his post was no longer tenable, advised 
the troops of his allies to retire, and reserve themselves for 
better times, and the future safety of Greece. As for him- 
self and his fellow SpaKans, they were obliged, by their laws, 
tkot to fly ; that he owed a life to his countr}% and that it waa 
Mcfw his duty to fall in its defence 



, Thus, haiviBg ^smisaed all but his three hu&dred Spartiins«r 
with some Thespians and Thebans, in all not a thousand nietv 
(be exhorted his followers^ in the most cheerful manner, to 
prepare for death. *^ Come, mj fellow-soldiers," says he, ^^M 
ui dine ehurfuUy hfrt,/ar t^nighi voe shaU sup with Pitdo**. 

His men, u^oii hearing his determined purpose, set up'ar 
loud shout, as if they had been invited to a banquet, and re^ 
solved, every man, to seU. his life as dearly as he ^ould. The 
night now began to advance, and this was thought, the mo&i 
glorious opportunity of meeting death in the euemy^s campy 
where the silence would favour desperation, and hide chft 
smallness of their numbers. Thus resolved, they nude diH 
rectly for the Persian tents, and, in the darkness of the nighiy 
had almost reached the royal pavilion, with hopes of sur- 
prising the king. The obscurity added much to the horrtiP: 
of the scene, and the Persians, falling upon each other withK 
out distinction, rather assisted the Grecians, than defended, 
themselves. Thus, success seemed tp crown the rashness of; 
(heir enterprise, until the morning beginning to dawn,- the 
light discovered the smallness of their numbers. 

They were soon, therefore, surroui^d by the; Peridaii- 
forces, who, fearing to fall in upon them, flung their javelitis, 
from every quarter; till the Greeks, not so much conquered,^ 
as dred with conquering, fell amidst heaps of the slaughlfir<4 
ed enemy ; leaving behind them an example of intrepidity^ 
never known before. Leonidas was one or the first that fell ^ 
and the endeavours of the Lacedaemonians to defend his dead 
body, were incredible. It. was fQund, after the battle, buHed' 
under a mountain of the dead, and was nailed to a cross, by 
way of infamy, by the brutal victor. 

Of all the train, two only escaped, whose names were Aris-' 
<odemus and Panites. The latter, upon his return to Sparta^' 
was branded with infaniy, and treated with such conteihbi, 
that he killed himself. Aristodemus reserved himself lor^ 
another occasion: and, by his bravery at the battle of Pktaea,' 
recovered that honour which he had lost. Some time after 
this . transaction, the . Amphictyons ordered a magnilici^t 
monument to be erected over th^« brave defenders of thelr^ 
country, and Simonldes, the poet, wrote their epitaph. i 

Xerxes, in the battle;, is said to have lost twenty thousand: 
men ; among whom, were two of his brothers. But, to con-' 
ceal the greatness of his loss from the army, he caused all \mV 
a thousand of those that were slain, to be buried, in holes, in- ^ 
discriminately : however, his stratagem had very bud success,' 
for, when the soldiers of the fle^t w«re curious some time 
idrier, in t^ing a sur>isy.of thf^fiftd of battle^ they discovered 
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the artifice $ and urged it as sm act df flagrant impiei^ a^;ai]ist 
him. 

Dismayed at an obstinacy in 'the enetny, that cost him so 
dear, XeraLes was, for some dme^ more. inclined to try his:for-» 
tune at sea, than to proceed immediately into the country;' 
vhere he had learned, from Demaratus, that eight thousand 
Spartans, such as he had but latefy' fought with, were ready 
to receive him. Accordingly, the very day of the battle of 
Thermopylae, there was an engagement, ^t sea, between the 
two fleets. The Grecian fleet consisted 6f two hundred and; 
seventy-one vessels. That of the enemy had lately lost four 
hundred vessels in a shipwreck, but was still greatly superior 
to the fleet of the Grecians. 

To repair this loss, by a victory, two hundred Persian ve»" 
sels had orders to take a compass, and surprise the Grecians 
lying in the fitraits of Euboea; but the Grecians, being ap« 
prised of their designs, set sail, by night, and so, by a coun-; 
tcr surprise, fell in with them, while they were thus separat- 
ed from their main squadron ; took and sunk thirty, forced! 
the rest to sea ; and there, by stress of weather, they were all* 
soon after either sunk or stranded. 

Enraged at these disappointments, the Persians bore down. 
the next day, with iheir whole fleet ; and, drawing it up in 
form of a hstlf moon, made an offer of battle ; which the 
Greeks as readily accepted. The Athenians having been re-* 
iirforced with three and fifty sail, the battle was very obsti- 
nate and bloody, and the success nearly equal on both sides ; 
so that botli parties seemed content to redre in good order. ' 
. All these actions, which passed near Artemisiui)!, though^' 
at that time, indecisive, yet served not a little to animate ana 
inspire the Athenians ; who were now taught to think that 
there was nothing either formidable in. the numbers, or use- 
ful in Uie size of the Persian ships. Thus, strengthening 
themselves with the hopes of more splendid engagements, 
they sailed away from Artemisium, and stopped atSalamis,- 
where they might most eonveniently assist the' Athenians. 

In the mean time, Xerxes having entered with his niimer 
ons army into the country of Phocis, burning and plundering' 
every town through which he passed,-the inhabitants of Pelo« 
ponnesus, who were naturally defended by their inaccessible 
rttuation, as their country was joined to the continent only by a* 
neck of land, thought it the most prudent way to defend the 
isthmus by a wall, to take shelter behind that rampart, and 
to leave the rest of Greece to the mercy of the conqueror. 

The Athenians, however, whose country lay without tiie 
^athmus^ remonstrated lonely against this desotion, and en- 



A^Avoored tp pcj-siuide tde Greeks to facdlis.siKfeij iu^tlNi 
plain. But jxrudence prevailed^ a^d ThemlstocW gitve tlumi 
to understand, , that} th<^gh their country sAiouid be, €or a 
while, overrun by the invader, yet they kadatill their woodjen 
walls to lely o% for their fleet was ready to ^anspovt them 
'to such of their settlements as they thought piroper. 

At first, however^ this advioe was the most hateful tliat 
could be. imagined. The people thought themselves inevtta 
\>\y lost, if they should once abandon tiie. temples of their 
gods, and the tombs of their ancestors* But Xhemistocle», 
using all his eloquence and address to work upon their pas- 
sion^, represented to them that .Athens did not consist either 
in its walls or its houses, but in its citize&s, and that the saving 
of these was the true preservation of the* state. A decree 
therefore, was passed, by which it was ordained, that Athens, 
tor a while, should be given up, in trust, to the .gods; and 
that all the inhabitants, whether in freedom or slavery, should 
jcmbark on board th^ fleet 

In this calamitous desertion, CImon, though very young« 
was seen encouraging the citizens, by his words and example. 
Bearing in. his bauds a part of his horse's furniture, he went 
JO offer it, as itpw uselesf^ in the temple of Minerva; and then 
foing down to .the water side, was the jflrst that oheerfuUy 
went on board. When he was followed by the reat of tiie 
':ity, so moving and melancholy a- sight, drew t^ars, even from 
^he most obdurate. A brave, generous, polite, and ancient 
oeople, now forced from their native seats to undergo all the 
vicissitudes and dangers of the seat ^^ implore a retreat from 
fei'eign states, and give up their native lands to the spoiler, 
was a most moving spectacle. Yet the steaduiess and cou- 
J*age of some, and the .pious resignation of idl, demanded tikc 
itmost admiration^ 

' The young and adventurous embarked for the island of Star 
>amis; the old, the women, and children, took shelter at the 
dtyof TroBzene, the inhabitants of whi^h generously offered 
them an asylum. They even allowed them a. maintenance, 
at the expense of the pu!;>lic ; permitt^ theij. jjluldren tv 
wither fruit wherever they phased, and app<?in^^mastcra 
for their instruction. 

But, in this general desertion, that wjiich extret^ely raised 
the compassion of all, was th^ great number of old nien they 
were obhged to leave in the city, on account of tlheir a^ and 
Infirmities. Many also voluntarily remained behlndt belu^vipg 
Ihatt^ie citadel which they had fortified with wooden ram* 
parti, was what the oracle pointed out for genfiiral sewritf^ 
T!% heighten thjs scene of geojeral distres»|thiniat|?ont w«!p 
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■caa clbckig, with fond airection,to the ^Itfcei m'wBl^lt the^ 
had so long resided ; the wives filled the streets with loud 
lamentations, and even poor domestic animals seemed to take 
ft part in the general concern. It was impossible to see these 
poor creatures run howling and crying aftef their masters, 
who were going on ship-board, without being strongly affected. 
Among these, the faithfulness of a particular dog is recorded. 
who jumped into the sea after his master, and continued 
s\?lmming, as near as he ^ould to the vessel, till he landed at 
Salamis, and died the moment after upon the shot e. 

Those few inhabitants that remained behind, retired into the 
citadel ; where, literally interpreting the oracle, they, fortified 
it as well as they could, and patiently waited the invader's 
approach. 

VVhilst Xerxes was continuing his march, he was told thai 
the Grecians were employed in seeing the games and com- 
bats then celebrating at Olympia. It was not without indig* 
nation that he found his power so little able to terrify his 
enemies, or interrupt their amusements. 

Having sent off a considerable detachment of his army tp 
plunder the temple at Delphos, with the rest he marched down 
mto Attica, where he found Athens deserted of all but a few 
in the citadel. These men, despairmg of succour, and un- 
willing to survive the loss of their country, would Usten to no 
terms of accommodation: they boldly withstood the first as- 
sault, and, warrned by the enthusiasm of religion, began to 
hope for success. But a second assault carried their feeble 
oat-works, they were all put to the sword, and the citadel r^* 
duced to ashes. 

Flushed with this success, Xerxes immediately desj>atc!>- 
«d a messenger to Susa, with the news of his victories; ancl, 
at the same time, sent a number of pictures and statues, 
among which were those of Harmodius and Aristogiton. 

In the mean time, the confederate Greeks summoned a coun- 
cil of war, to consult upon the proper manner and place of 
opposing this barbarous inundation. With respect to the 
operation by land, it was universally determined to defend 
liic isthmus by a wall; and Cleombrotus, the biother of 1^^ 
dnidas, was appointed to commandat that station ; but, as to the 
operations at sea, these were not so generally agreed on 
Euribyades, the Spartan, who was appointed to the commanc 
of the fleet, was tor having it in advance near the isthmus 
that it might co-operate with the army on land ; but Themis- 
^cles was entirely of another opinion, and asserted, that ii 
would be the most manifest error to abandon so advanta* 
yeous a ptost, as that of Salarois, where thev were then stft<- 



iiao«4«- '^.^^ y^^^, ^^^9 ^^ ^^9 '^ poss^aiov of the nar- 
row s^&, w)ict*e the number of the enemy could never avail 
litem ; that the only Hope now left the Athenians, was their 
fleet, and that this must not be capriciously given up, by 
ignorance^ to the enemy. . • ; , 

Euribyades, who considered himself as glanced at, could 
not. contain his resentment, but offered to strike Themisto« 
cles, for his insolence. Strike mty cried the Athenian ; %trik$. 
»«s^ hU hear me. His moderation and his reason prevailed: 
the generals were reconciled to each other, and the result of 
the council was, that they should prepare to receive the Per- 
sians on the isthmu^f by land, and in the straits of Salamis, 
l^y sea. * 

Meanwhile, Xetxes, after having demolished imd burned 
Athens, marched down towards the sea, to act in conjunct 
tion with his 0eet, mt hich he had determined should once more 
come to an engagement with that of the .enemy. Thib was 
what.Themistocles,in his ipresent situation, most ardently desir* 
f d i but he was fearful his confederates would not have cour- 
age, to abide the encounter. Their thoughts were still bent 
upon sailing towwd» the isthmus, and assisting their s^rmy, in 
case of distress. Themistocles, therefore, in this eugence« 
ipras obligipd to haverecourse to one of those stratagems which 
inark auperioritjr of genius $ he contrived to let Xerxes pri* 
viftiaiy understapd that the confeden^tes were now assembled 
ft S^damis, preparing for flight, and that it would be an easy 
task ^o attack and destroy then^ This information was at- 
tfinded with the desired success. Xerxes gave orders to his 
fleet to. surround Salamis) by night, in order to prevent an e» 
cape which he* so much dreaded. 

, v.In this hi^uiner, the Grecian fleet wfis blocked up, and no 
iafety remained, bat in intrepidity and conquest. Even Thi^ 
ini;9toclc9 himself was not apprised of the situation of his own 
forces and that of the enemy t all the narrow itriiits wer^ 
^loeked.up, and the rest of the Persian fleet was sent for, to 
niMike every passage impracticable. 

In this exigence^Aristides, in whose bosom the love of hit 
ppuutiry always prevailed over every private revenge, was 're» 
aolved to venture all, in order to apprise Themistocba of hb 
situation and danger. He was then at iEgina, where he hiMl 
some forces under his cominand ; and, with very great dan- 
ger, venture^^ in a. small boat, through all the Beet of the 
enemies, by night. 

Upon landing, >he made- up. to the tent of Themistocles^ 
and addressed him, in the tollowing manners ^If we ar* 
¥/im9 Themistocles, wn iihall. heniBfsforth lay aside those wd« 
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and puerile dissensions, which have hithert6 sepierated «s 
One strife, and a noble emulation it is, noW remains for us, 
which of us shall be most serviceable to our country. It i* 
vours, to command as a general ; It is mine, to obey as asub-' 
lect ; and happy shall I be, if my advice can any way contri*' 
bute to your own and my country's glory." 

He then informed him of the fleet's real situation, and' 
iiirarmly exhorted him to give battle, without delay. The- 
mistocles felt all the generous gratitude, which so disiiite^- 
ested a conduct demanded ; and, eager to show a new return 
of noble friendship, disclosed to him aU his projects and aims' 
particularly this mst, of suffering himself to b^ surrounded' 
After this, they used their joint authority with the othei 
commanders, to persuade them to engage; and accorthng 
ty both fleets prepared themselves for batue. 

The Grecian fleet consisted of three hundred and eighty 
ihips; the Persian fleet was much more numerous. But, 
whatever advantage the Persians had in numbers, andth^ 
site of their shippmg, they fell infinitely short of the Oreeki 
in their naval skill, and their acquaintance with the seas 
where they fought ; but it was particularly, in their command^ 
er, that the Greeks were sup<Srior, ' 

Euribyades had nominally the conduct of the fleet ^ but The^ 
mistocles, in reaKty, conducted all their operations. Nothing 
escaped bis vigilance ; and he knew how to improTe tytrf 
incident, to the greatest advantage. He, therefore, deferred 
the onset, until a wind, which, at that titne of the year, vrni 
periodical, and Which he knew would be favourable, com^ 
menced. As soon as this arose, the signal was given for 
battle ; and the Grecian fleet sailed forward, in exact order' 
'. Xerxes, imputing his former ill success at sea to his oiwn 
absence, was resolved to be a witness of the present engages 
ment, from the top of a promontory; where he caused 4 
throne to be erected, for that purpose. This* served, iit 
somie nieasure, to animate his forces ; who, conscious of theif^ 
king's observance, resolved to merit his applause. The Peri 
dans, therefore, advanced with such coura^ and impe^osity, 
as struck their enemy with terror ; but their ardour abated^ 
when the engagement became closer. The numerous disad^ 
vantages of their circumstances and situation, then began to 
appear. The wind blew directfy in their fa;ces ; the height 
and heavini^s of their vessels, rendered .them unwieldy and 
useless ; even the number of their ships in the narrow sea 
arhere they fought, served only to embarrass them, and in- 
crease their confusion. 

TH^ Vonians. whom Themistocles had imidored, bj; chftrtci^ 
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ttoim engraven aloug the rocks of their coast, to remember 
'rom whence they derived their original^ were die first who 
betook themselves to flight. In the other wing, the contest 
Was^ for some time, donbtfiil ; until the Phoenicians and Cy** 
prians being driven on &hore, the rest retired in great disor* 
der, and fell foul of each other, in their retreat. 

in this total defection^ Artemisiua alone seemed to. stop the 

fkogre^s of victory; s^nd, at the head of her five ships, per« 
brmed incredible acts of valour. Xei*xes, who was a spectator 
of her conduct, could not help crying out, that his soldiers be- 
haved like women in the conflict, and the women like soldiers. 

As this queen, from her signal intrepidity, was become very 
obnoxious to the Athenians, a price had been set on her head . 
sensible of which, as she was on the point of falling into theii 
(lauds, by a lucky turn of thought, she pretended to desert 
from her own party, and to fall foul of one of their ships; 
the Greeks thus concluding, that she either belonged to themi 
or was a deserter, permitted her to escape. 

' iu the' mean time, the confederates pursued the Persian 
fleet, ou every side: some were |ntercet)ted at the straits of 
Attica ; many were sunk, and more taken. Above two bun 
dred were bui*ned ; all the rest were dispersed ; and the allies, 
breading, the resentment of the Greeks, as well as of the Per- 
siau king, made the best of their way to their own country. 

Such, was the success of the battle of Salamis ; in which, 
the Persians had received a severer blow, than they had ever 
hitherto experienced, from Greece, Themistocles, in a secret 
conversation with Aristides, was, or pretended to be, so ela« 
led, as to propose breaking down th^ bridge )>y which XerxM 
had made his way into Europe. Whether Themistocles wa^ 
really sincere in the proposal, remains a doubt ; but Arist^def 
li'sed all his powers to persuade his coadjutor from such ai| 
Undertaking. , He represented to him the danger of reducing 
po powerful jan enemy to desperation; and asserted, that.it 
was his wish to be relieved from such an intruder, with al} 
possible despatch. Themistocles at once asquiesced in hit 
i:ea9ons.} an4f in order to hasten the king's departure, con» 
trived to have him secretly informed, that the Grecians de? 
fifimed to break down the bridge. 

■ 'Trhe situation of Xerxes wais such, that the. smallest repulsQ 
was sufficient to wean, him from his darling expedition. Aa^ 
tonished at the late overthrow, and alarmed at this new ia«» 
formation, he only wanted a decent opportunity t0 retreati 
yfhen Mardonius came conveniently to extricate him from hia 
^embarrassments. He began, liy extenuating the i^e I094, linii 
die many expedients that remained to relieve their situation ; 
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he Iftid all the blame of their defeat, upon the cowarclijce C|f jthc; 
auxiliarieS| and their insincere attachment to his kingdom. 

Lei^t the fame of his ill success, which always representfi 
tilings worse than they are, should occasion any commotion* 

- in his absence, he engaged, if he would leave him three hun^ 
dred thousand of his choice troops, to subdue all Greece. Oii 
the other hand, if the event proved otherwise, he would take 
all the blame of miscarriage, and suffer, in person, if it wert 
^o retrieve the honour of Ms master. 

This advice was very well received by Xerxes ; who, think- 
ing enough had been given to glory, when he had made him* 
telf master of Athens, prepared to return to Persia, at the 
head of a part of his army ; leaving the other part of itwiti) 
Mardonius : not so much with the hope of reducing Greecf^ 
is through the fear of being pursued. 

These resolutions were communicated in a council held 
soon after the fight ; and the night following, the fleet set sail, 
in gre,at confusion, towards the Hellespont, and took tip their 
winter quarters at Cuma. The king himself leavings the 
generals to take care of the arm^, hastened, with a small re- 
tinue, to the sea side ; which he reached forty-five days after 
the battle of Salamis. When he arrived at the place, he found 
the bridge broken down, by the violence of the waves, in a 
tempest vrbich had lately happened there. He was, therefore! 
obliged to pass the strait in a small boat ; which manner of 
retnrning, being compared to the ostentatious method in which 
he had set out, rendered his disgrace still more poignant ancf 
aiRicting. The army which he had ordered to follow him, 
having been unprovided with provisions, suffered great hard- 
ships Dy the way. After having consumed all the corn the^ 

* could find, they .were obliged to live upon herbs, and even 
upon the bark ^nd leaves of trees. Thus hurassed and fa- 
tigued, a pestilence began, to complete their misery ; ancti 
ifter a fatiguing journey of forty-five days, in whi^h they 
Were pursued rather by vultures and beasts of prey, than by 
inen, they c^me to the Hellespont, where they crossed ovei^ 
And marched from thence to Sardis. Such, was the end of 
Xerxes* expedition into Greece ; a measure iiegun in pride, 
and terminating in infamy* ^ 

It is to be observed, however, that we hare all diis account 
frotn the Greek \irrtter8, only; who no doubt have been partial 
tt^ their countrymenr I am told, that the Persian historians 
represent this expedition in a very different light ; and say, 
that thft king was recalled in the midst of his successes, to 

2tt^l| an insurrection at home. Be this as it will, the affaire 
r Perait seemed, Hfter that, to m backward, ttstll the timi 

• • • ' • 
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irfiMi Alexander led i conquering army it Oredis t» Uiv»tt 
4he«ai i* turiL 



CttAPTER VII. 

#Wmi 4h$ RttntU tf JbraftMy to the Peaee tmrludfid bUwam ^Aft 

Orteki and tluiP^ruaaM, *^ 

Thb tfirlievt pbyset ta wlikh the Gimkftttlleiiditd^ 
Mtle of Sikmi», wwi^ t»wtaA tke int ^frifits ^ the . ^ 
rich qK»U they had titeii^ from Ibe PkraiM^to Del* ^;rr 
phoe. CoMidercd in a cDslbderated liir^t, tK^f irere ^'''^^ 
cnrer atientivA to jtheduliM of roligtoii ; 9mdf dunigh the ieieli 
and opinions in philosophy t taught maakiad to entertain bit! 
very mtan idaas of the ol^eeta.of mdblic worship, yet it was 
r^igioa that formed tlieir bond et uaioo ; and, for a whil^ 
held them feebly together. Wheii that head cametohebroll^ 
on, and the council of the Aaaphictyons beo^une rather a po^ 
litical, than a religious assembly, the general union no longer 
prevailed $ and the dijSer^H stales fell a sacriike to Ihrir owo 
^contentions. . * ^ '" 

The joy of the Gre^lUf apon this victory, was generallMd^ 
loud; every comnaaoder h%d his share of honoiir; but the^ 
l^iory of Themistocles eclipsed that of all the real, it was a 
custom in Greece, that, after a battle, the commanding oflkei%^ 
should declare who had distinguished themselves most, by 
writing the names of such hs merited the irat and sicend rfk- 
wards. On this occasion^ each a&c€r concerned, adjudged' 
the first rank to himself, but ^1 allowed tha aecMid ti> The^ 
i^jisiocles; which was, in fact, a tacit aupenonty. ' Thii #aa^ 
farther confirmed by the Lacedaemonians, who«arHed htm^ iM' 
triumph to Sparta; and, having adjudged the rewards 0f' 
v^our to their own couvtrynian, j^uribyades, adjudged that^ 
of wisdom to Themistocles. They croimed him wilkolivia|^ 
presented him with a rich chariot, and coiMtuefeed him, wilfei' 
three hundred horse, to the confines of iheir stale. 
^ But still there was a homage paid him, which flattered Ua* 
pride yet more : whoi he appeared at the CHym^c gamea, th»^ 
spectators recdved him with uacomnson aCrlamadona. Ae . 
sooi as he appeared, the whoip assembly rose up, to do faiwi 
honour : nobody regarded eithc^ the guinea or the combstirtaf'- 
Themistocles was the only spectacle worth their attentson^.T 
Struck with such flattering honour^ h^ ooald not help ofe* 
aerving, that he that day reaped t^e fruiu of Idl hb Ubiaiuu. 

After the Greciaaa had returned firon^p^rsubiglbe Aersbm * 
lle(Q^TlieinistoclHiaiito^iof|U4HiUl«^ -—-^ 
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|heir u\)e»9ftti^ ni ^rd^ tokry coatribiltidiis^ . The-^»tl>lie 
applied to was that of Andros, from whose inhabtUints tam»- 
quired a considerable sum. I come, said he, to you, aecompo' 
nkd by tvoo very powerfid WbhitfieSy Perauasian and NeeeatUy. 
AloM ! replied they, to?, o^, hane dkvitdiiea on our aidt^Poverty 
and hnpoaailnlity, 

,^*' Wconseqnence ttf this reply, he blocked them up for some 
time ; but finding tfrem to'o well fortified, he was obliged to 
fffsliP!% . .§jbaMia&er ishihds, h6w«««r,>)irc»^fiir!iii^hed neither 
Tvith so mu eh renKiny mr ad ni«elir pdw^r:- * Her exacted large 
Slims from nil si^db as'W^re JAcapaible of 4)ppiMition ; and thes« 
eontrib«tMn» Wei conyflrtaed chieflf to4iia own prirat^ ad'^am 
laS'i lhu» shiArifigvin Ms own fehanfe«er,'tMf<o v«n»fddd1f as' 
fortod qv^litiaa^ iii»iioe.and «mbition. 
« In ,the mean .time^ Mardbnkts, who remahied in- Greece,^ 
yfi^ 4t l^odf fA three hundred thouiond m«n, passed the win* 
tpr in Xbesaaly; aad, i» the beginning of spring, led them 
d^.wn into theT^rovbKe of Bwotla. From thence, he* sent; 
JM«xikQ<kr,.kiiig;iyf Macedoma,* with a spletidid retinue t^' 
Atbevft^ l^ifh propoaals Tot an aceonnmcklation ; andtoendeav^ 
our to make them separate their interests from die general 
qmi^e of Greece. He offered to rebuild fhefr city; to give. 
Xkifm a considemble sum of money : to sufRer them to enjoy* 
t}i«ir laws and ccmslitution, and to give them the government* 
of. att'^Grec^v- •• ■- • 

Y. AfbtUea -was^'atthat tune, in the htjg^hest c^ce, bdng prin-' 
cipafcATokomat Adieas. It was iti hts presence, that the king' 
CB fMacfrdoii niade'iils proposals-; aM thdt the deptities from 
the other.atatoa c^ Gi*eece, Endeavoured to -avert their force ^ 
Slit.Ariatides'w«Attd Hey prompter, but the natural dictates.^ 
d 1ms own heart, to ghrc them an answer. *'To men," said \ 
\tti ^ bnd vp to pleaMire and ignorairtie, it is natural to prof 
ffc.gr^alfewwrds; aildto hope, by hribes, to buy off* virtue,^ 
Qarbarkans^ who make ftiher 'and gold the chief ol^'ects of' 
tkisiiNesteemyiiimy beexeufted fi>r thinking-to corrupt the fidelv 
ty of every pbdple : but that the Lacedaeitionians, who came 
f tifca Ki n strate tfg4dn«t these o{R»<s,'sh^ii1d -suppose they could 
pittfail, vas indeed surprising. The Athenians have the' 
c«0imon liberty of Or^ce entrusted t6 their care, and moun- ' 
tanii'of goldarenot able to" shake tlifeirl?defify. No : so long" 
at dyst 8u» whiththePiersians adore, continues to shine, with 
WMtfod tfrfendour, so long shaD the Athenians be mbrtal ene- 
.OMuts to iSti^ Persians ,• so long shall they pursue theiti, for ; 
ranaittiw theit laiid!r,for bummg theirhouses, and polluting" 
tkBbktmple6'4 «ttth;4!»*the answer we return to the Persian 

.JW,*' isontlnucd^r, addressing himself ^o 






!A]euiMl§i»|«1f f»il Ai% «Kilf their IHefid, rtA^ fbr tlie lb- 
mn^ frcMi bdii^ the bearer of such proposals ; yo^t honour^ 
And perfaapn even your safety, demands it'* 

All treaty being thus broken itp, Mardonlus prepared to 
act -wiA Tigotti^i and invaded Attica^ which the Athennas 
<w«re oMce mote eliiig;ed to^eserc ahid leave to hia fury. Uk 
entered Athems ten' months dter ft had been talten by %trit% 
«he-fohabltairttf havfaigagsln conveyed themselves to Salamii^ 
and •ther neighbouring places. 

In tlMit state of eitite and want, they continited content^ 
wiih all their aiiOMngs,^ since repaid* by freeddnd. Even Lf' 
eidasi a ienatbr, who attempted to propose r submission, was 
siMwd to death, while his wife and chUdren met with the same 
fate from the women ; so strong was ^e aversion which 11^ 
Athenians had conceived agmst all commnnicatSona with 
"^arsiat. ■- 

' In the me«i time, Ihe^ Spartans, whoae duty it was to co- 
operate with the Athenians with equal ardour, unmindtul ot 
the general cause, thought only of making preparations fon 
their own se(»rlty ; and re aol i ed lo fortify the isthmus, in or- 
der to hincier the enemy, from entering into Peloponnesus. 
> Thin, the Athenians com^dered aa a base and nngrateful de* 
fection, and sent deputies to ranonstrate against the Spartan 
eonduct. They had ordera to say, that if Sparta would per* 
slat in its partial method of seeking security, the Athenian^ 
would follow their example; and, Instead of suffering all for 
Greece^ wwiid turn, with their fleet, to the Pernans; who. 
being thms maatera of the sea, could invade the territory of 
Sparta whenever they should think proper. These menacai 
had ao good an effect, that five thousand mien were privately 
deapaiched, each attended with ae^en Helotes, and were ao^ 
tually upon their march before the Spartans gave the Athe^ 
nian deputies any answer. 

Mardfmius had left Atdca, at tl^s time, and was on his re^ 
tutu to the country of Boeotia ; where he resolved to aWaif 
Ae approach of ♦Jie enemy, as he eould there draw u^ hii 
mroaa with greater' ease^ than in the hHly parts of Attica, 
where a few might be oppoaed to numbera with greater sue*-' 
cess. He encamped by the river Asopoft, along the banka of 
which his army extended, conslsdng of three hundred thou - 
sand fighting men. '' 

Great, as this army was, the Greeks^ with ntuch inferlqir^ 
Ames, resolved to ineet it in the fieki. Their troops were kf 
this time assembled, and amounted to seventy thousand tnen 
or these^ five .thousand were< Spm-tans, attended by thirty^flv* 
U*f.usand Helotes. Tlie Athenians amounted to right thav 



M THBi liiflTfinY 

uie.ri^htw.ing of uus s^myf the Spartnu^^ were pt^iEiect^ oonir 
Viranded by ^eombrotus; iD: ihe iisft wuig^ the <At]»^IlUI«| 
;virith Aristldes lit dieirhead.. . ' i- 

. In this order, tl^ey followed Mmrdoiii^ Into JQfi^ept^^etQifr' 
jfQined^on (ryii^.U^e i&te ^f a battle; and ^campeii At ne 
ijfreat^;d^^ce fro'^nhim'jjft tb^ ho^ of moifM <^yth«n>i^ 
ild;et'the.y cbnti;xueirl for.i^i^me timq, awaltiBi^y ia drolidfttl 
suspense, a battle that was to determine the* fate; oi* GicesM. 
jS9^e,skir«i^]:^lj(g between the Persian ^valryi#»d:.UM3 wing 
of the Grecian* arnpy, i|i which the latt^ w^ere suCiE^s&iul, 
<seemed to give a presage of future victory, for wkich, hotr* 
jever, during ten days^ Jieithei* side seemed wiUiug to s^ike*.* 
' While, th^ two armies were .thus.oiiposftd^ w«iui|g: Ihe'niMi 
j^avpurabk opportvuutyf of eng^in|^( , thi^ Gre$^Sf ..l%y iteir 
niu tual dissensions, were upon the point of losing theiri f««^ 
cIom,.in satisfying their mutuial jeaIo#^y« .The first di«|iute 
that lurose in the army, wa$ begun l^y the Te^aiiai,wbo con^ 
tended with the •Athenian& upon the .points i>f p««€edenc6b 
Tliey willi^ly allow^ the &parta»9 thecomiaand of the rigUl 
wing, as they Qoniitantly had it^ but they insisted oh'havt]ii| 
the left; alleging^tbat they, had eai^ied it by former. acts of 
valour, and well-known success* < '^ 

l.'The dispute ran higli; a. mutinous disposition began* to 
l^evail in ail parts pt the army ; and the enemy w«re iikelii 
to become victorious, without a blow* . > • 

In this general spirit of dissension, Aristidea aJone iipfiear^ 
^d unmove^. Lpng,uoted for his impavtiaJUy.aiid j«$tiQe,aU 
parlies Sx^ed. their eyes upon him»^s ibhe ofUy-modenator frairi 
>yhom they could expect satisfaction. , . \Vlhedrefdre^ twrniajl 
himiieif. to the Spartans, ai^d some >f the ^st-of the confede^ 
rate^ he addressed them in the following. manner: ^^Iiisnol 
now a time, niy friends, to dispute about the. merit of past 
W?viq^Sf fj»r,g!|l i^^ti^g is vain,in the dfty «f danger. Let 
k be the brave, man's pride« to rest i^sur^d, that it is KOt tfatt 
post, or station which gives courjSget or which caB .take it 
away. I head the Athenians ; whatj^ver post you shall aongii 
us we will maintain it : and mi^ our station, wherever w« 
«re piaced, the post of true honour and military glory. We 
aVe come hither, not to contend with our frtenda, but ta fight 
with oiir enemies; not to boast of our ancestors, but to lmi« 
tfte them. This battle, will distinguUb the particit);u' merit 
of eax:h city, each-.^^mmnnder, and evim.the fewest sentinefi 
WUI share the honour of the day/! . 
iThis.spei«:h,d§terW»ed the cphucU of wa?. in f*rour « 4' 



m^ji&mMi9i^fi4li^{ ihf^reiipdti; ^^eVe i^RoWe'd to maint^in^ 

-' A fate! conspiracy, in the midst of the Athenians^ threat-! 
(gfied coiAequeirces Mill more dang^erous^ as they were unseen. 
dofne of the best and richest families, who had wasted theii; 
fertttnes In th« watj and lost their Credit In the city, ^hlereq- 
"rtio A cottffedefacy, to deliver up Greece into theliands of the; 
P^iPatetii. Aristides, liowcTcrj still watchful in the service of 
the state, wa^se^lrly infornied of their mathliiations, and in- 
iiaritly Iwd^thrtr sth^tritiSteibi'C the general council. Not- 
^ithsttinding, he wa» contented with having eight of the cbrh 
spirators arrested ; and of these, two only were a-eserved folj 
lrial» ¥et his lenity, or, to call tt by a truer name, his pru-. 
dence^ would not jpermit' him to «ict rigorously, even against 
thi^i as ht kaew that severity, in times of general dangei^i 
«H:>Ufd -but depress the ardour of the antiy^he pferrtiittcd therti 
lo escape; and thus sacrificed public justice, to public securitjK 
' Both armies Had now contintiert for ten* days in sight of 
rach -tjthcr, in anxlbus expectation of an engagement j both 
WilUhg to begiti, yet afraid'to strike, as the aggressoi* Was tQ 
engage at a disadvatitage. ' But Mardohius being iiaturairj^ 
i^f an impatient,' fiery disppsition,.'greW very uneasy, at 59 
k>ng a delay. Besides, he haii not much provisions left for 
his army, and the Grecians grew every day stronger^ by the 
addition of fresh supplies. \; 

He, therefore, called .a council of war, to deliberate wheth- 
er fie ShbMd * give' battle. ArtabazUS, a person of siiigular 
merit and g^eat experience, was. of opinion, that they shoula 
not hazard a battle; but that tbey should retire under th^ 
walls of Thebes ; while th^ 6hemy, formed pf varfoUsI troops)^ 
and siibject to different leaders,^ would destroy each other, by 
tlteir own dissensions; or might be partly corrupted to giv^ 
up the common cause. . •. , 

This opinion was this most reasonable; buit ^ardoniuj^ 
ipurredonl)y.bi8 natural impetuosity, and wearied with apro^ 
tracting war, resolved to engage' ; nor had the rest courage tQ 
Contradict his resohition. The result, therefore wasfi thaf 
they sfatfuld give battte the next day. , 

This being resolved; on the side of Persia, the GreeHa wer^ 
lot less prepared for the engagement : they hjad Seen s^cret- 
ty apprised, (he night before, by Alexander, king of Macedo% 
tn the result of the Persian councilfu Pausanius^ therefore^ 
gave orders to his army, to prepare themselves for Sattle,; 
and, drawing up his forces^ placed the Athenians on the right, 
%s being better acquainted with the Persian manner of fightr 
Ing, and flushed with former tuccess. 



^ THIS .Hi^Ol^lP, 

.^y^tl^r it wiui fear pr.pntdistiGe tbm 8^^mtsxt4 tliii n^wngi 
l;o the ^neral| the Athenians took the pi^t o| ]^oi9^MUr hkIA 
e^Lultation : nothings waa heard among them but mutual eX" 
hortatioiis to bravery, and a steady resolution' to conquer pr 
fall. But Mardonius^ hearing of Uiisalteratioii inthedii^^. 
sition of the Grecian army, made an alteratioi^ also in bis own. 
This oner more produced i^ change likewise Ui the dl^osi^ 
fioh of the Greeks; by which changing and re^changtAgrdh^ 
order of battle, nothing farther was done that 4a^» . ; - 

At night, the Greeks held a council of war, in whicb U 
Was resolved, that they should, decamp from their preaenl 
sUuationi and march to another, more conveniently situated 
tor water. As their temoval was to be performed in the nighti 
much disorder ensued ; and, in the momingj Mardonius perh 
teiving them scattered over the ptain, he s)ipnosed that Uie; 
Were flying, rather than retreatin|^ : he,.there£Qr)eyrc#olvcd.m 
pursue them, with his whole army. ,* 

The Greeks, percdvinghts. design,. soop ^oUecte^ theij 
Scattered forces, which th^ darkness had dispersed, but no^ 
intimidated ; and,^ halting near the little city of Platasiu ther^ 
determined to await the shock o^ their p^rsuers^ The barba: 
Han forces soon came up to the engagement, with their ac- 
customed howling, expecting rather to plunder, than to fighu 

The Lacedaemonians, who closed up the rear of the Unot 
ician army, were the hrst who supported the shock of the aa^ 
sailants. They were, in some measure, separated from the 
rest of the army, by the obstinacy of one of their own regi^ 
ments, who considered their retreat as contrary to the ideaof 
Spartan discipline; but, still consisting of a formidable body 
of men, they were in a capacity of making head against the inr 
"Naders. Collecting themselves into a phalanx, they stood im* 
penetrable and immoveable, to all the assaults of the enemy. 
' In the mean time, the Athenian troops, who were apprised 
of the attack, quickly turned back,i^ order to assist their al- 
fies ; but the Greeks^ who were in Persian pa]N to the numlief 
of live thousand, intercepted their return. Thus, the battle 
was divided into two, and fought, with great ardour, in vari- 
ous ^rts of the field. But nothing could resist the wieight of 
the Spartan phalanx; w^ich, after ^ome time, broke in upon 
ihe Persian forces, sUid put them into disorder. 

In this tumuh, M^rdonius, in attempting to restore the op- 
^r of battle, arid rushing into the midst of the carnage, was 
killed, by Aimncstbi, a Spartan ; and, soon afterwards, all hia 
army betook themselves to flight. The other Greek troopa 
aoon followed the brave example set them by Sparta, and ihf 
Toiit became gtneral 



- • . -AiMittu%rwk(» ie»tnrtl»»dfd « bo4y o^ t4tiy thpvnad Per* 
ftfi*«%, a«(i widi tiieiB, t<>waMft ihl^ Itelles^At i w^lle tbe 

ran fcrliAed thfCMsnAfe^j in their cammwith^ wooden ramparto. 
There, they vrttt attack^ by the Spartaat ; but||iot Jwing well 
fthill^ ii^ that pi^^l oC war, the Athetdaas soon caiike iq> to 
(^hj^ anlMaiKU»| and aifieeted a breach in this baity rampitff. 
, II was'tha^ that the sMwg^ter of the enemy waa indiscrim- 
Itialei atld terrible^ Of aU ifae Pemian army, that had Uken 
im^glt tKevey not Coaf thotesaad men escaped. Abote a hue- 
dred Ahovtand men were put to the aword ; aad the conqtier^ 
m% wUli»|rte rid their coaetry, ait once, of their terrible ia- 
vedera,:reHt8ed te give quarter. Thaa^ ended the Persian 
iewrt i i oeaof Greece; nary ever after, was the Peraan armjr 
aeeo'le cross the. Hellespont. 

The carnage being at last over, the Greeks bitrfed th^tt* 
•^d^ which at most did not amount to itn ihotl^iatid men; 
and aoen after^ as a testimony of their gratitode to Heaven, 
Ihey ctMsed a statue of JufMter to be madej at the general ex- 
^eine^ which they placed in his tempks at Olympia. The 
(mtnes- of the several nations c^ Greece, thaft were present 
In the engjigeittent, were engraven on the ri^t nde of the 
^desial Of the statue f the Spartans first, the Athenians ne24, 
tad nil the rest in order. . 

• In me mean tiMe^ while success attended the Grecian arms, 
eiMHf land) they were not tess fortunate, at sea. The great- 
er part oi the Persian fleet, after the defeat at Salamis, win* 
^red at Cnnue ; and, in the spring, moved to Samos, both 
4o guard and awe the coasts of Asia* The Grecians, in the 
mean Ume, were refitting their ships at £gina ; and, being in* 
portuned by the Samians, they put to sea under the conduct 
oF-iweotichydes^ the Spartan, and Xanthippus^ the Athenian. 

The Persians^ apprised of their approach, and having loog 
estfperienqsd their own Meriority, would not veiilture to oppose 
thea, at sea, but drew up their 4ihM^ upon land, at Biycale, 
a promontory of Ionia ; where they lortifie • them with a wtifl 
and^eep^ trenehj while they were also proteOed by an army 
afmcty thousand foet^ under the command m Tigranea. 

- This, however, did not deler the Greeks from venturing fo 
alUrk them. Leotichydes having endeavoured to make tlife 
lomanel revoUi landed his forces, and the next day prepared 
Jbr the aasault» He drew up his army in two bodies ; the one 
cooaisting' chiefly of AUienians and* Corinthians, kept the 

Slain, whilst the other, of Lacedsemonians, marched over the 
iHa dnd preeipieefti tcf gej^ Uief highest ground. 
The battle being joined, gr«at courage and resolution wjm 
dMrwn en bel^ riike) Mid the fortune of the dav cofttinuiid m 



'a loiig time In siispeose. Ttie defecfloii of tht QfMl 4iiJl* 
IKaHes in the Persiati army, turned the fate of the battle t Ult 
Per^ans were soon routeil, and parsned, with great shiiigl^ 
tor, to their very tents. 

The Athenians had made themselves mastef*8 of the HcM 
{»efore the Lacedaemonians could come to their assistance^ Sb 
that all the share these had in the action was to disperse 
some Persian troops, which were attempting to make "a 
reg^ar retreat ; soon afterwards, their ramparts were Ibreed, 
and all their vessels burned, so that nothing could be moi^ 
complete, than the victory at Mycale. Tigraties, the Per« 
siaii general, and forty thousand men of his army, lay desd 
on the field of battle ; the fleet was destroyed ; and, of the 
gi*eat army brought into Europe by Xerxes, scarcely one 
remained, to carry back the tidings. 

The battle of Plataea was fought in the morning, and that 
of Mycale in the evening of the same day. JHut, what is ve^f 
extraordinary, it is universally afiirmed, that the victory At 
Platxa was kijown at Mycale before the battle began, though 
it is a^.passage of several days from one place to the other. 
It is most probable that Leotichydes made use .of the repon 
to -encourage his army, and incite them to emulate their al- 
sotiates in the cause of freedom. 

During these misfortunes, Xerxes, who had been the cause 
of all, lay at Sardis, expecting the event of his expedition ; 
but every hour coming loaded with the news of some fatal 
disaster, finding himself unable to retrieve his affairs, he re* 
tired farther into the country ; and endeavoured to drown, in 
luxury and riot, the uneasy reflections of his unsuccessful 
ambition. 

To the want of success abroad, was added the contempt 
of his subjects at home ; and this brought on a train of trea* 
sons, insurrections, sacrilege, murder, incest, and cruelty s 
so that the latter part of his reign was as scandalous, as tke 
first part^of it had been unfortunate. ^ 

The Grecian fleet, aiVer the battle of Mycale, set sidl %o« 
wards the Hellespont, to occupy the bridges which Xerses 
had built over that strait ; but, finding them already destroyed 
by the tempestuous weather, they returned home. From 
this time, all the cities of Ionia revolted from the Persians \ 
and, having entered into the general confederacy, most of 
them preserved their liberty during the time that empite 
subsisted. 

The treasures which the Persians had brought into Greece, 

were very gi^eat $ and these, of coarse, became a piey to the 

- conquerors. From thisj>erlod. thi^ Greeks began to lose ^ei|^ 



of hordf MdlaburWM Tirtue ; kmI to adopt 1l^ 
iadokiice, the captious petufamce, and the boundless love of ■ 

CBkmKy which are alwi^a the result of extreme wealtli. HThe 
teer equaktjr of iht people, now beg;mn to he broken ; rnd^ 
wkte one part of the>iiibabitaut8 rioted in opulence and liava^ 
ijy another ^n» seenptoing In want and despair. It was in 
vniii that phUosophy reared bs head, to stop! these calamities 3 
its voice reaches only a few ; the great, and the little TulgUri 
nre equally deaf to its dictates. 

From this time, we are to view a different picture | and, h^ 
atead of a brave and refined people, confederating against 
tyranny, we are to behold an enervated and.factious populae^ 
• corrupt administration' among diose in power, and wcakh 
alone making distinction* ' -< 



CHAPTER VIII. 

From Uie Victory at Mycale^ to the beginning of the Peleponnentm 

War. 

No sooner were the Greeks freed from the apprr* ^ «|' 
■msiona of a foreign invasion, than they began to en- 'llfl* 
lertftin jealdnsies of each other. Indeed, these petty ^'^^ 
aaiiiiositiea had air along subsisted among them; butthe]^ 
trcre kept under by the sense of general jdanger. As this col* 
|eeti«tt of republics was coniposed of states initirdy diasimi* 
lar in manners, interesti, anid lnclinatioi;s,it was no way sur* 
prising to find its. parts ever at variance, with each other. 
• The first marks of jealousy, after the destruction of the 
Persian army, exhibited themselves between the Athenians 
and Spartans; the one, a refined ambitious people, unwilling 
to admit a superior in the general confederacy ; the other, a 
hardy nnpoUshed race, which could never think of admitting 
a feebler state as an equal. The Athenians, with their famif 
lies, having returned to their own country, began to think of 
febttilding their city« which had been almost destroyed dur» 
Ing the Persian war. 

: As every new foundation aims at improving the old, they 
laid a plan of strengthening and extending their walls ; and 
jiving their city, at once, more magnificence and security^ 
This was but natural : however, the Lai^cdaemcnians concei^'ed 
a jealousy at this undertaking; and began to think that Athens, 
Iram being mistress of the seas, would soon attempt usurp* 
ing all authority upon lind. 

They, therefore, scut an embassy to the Athenians, to dis* 
niade them from tlus nndertakink: giving, as an ostensibly 



m rum Hisitoiiv 

WMMMif tbe jdfoifer Biidi fpvtificfttMw arbnidte #f to.tBe Ktmm 
nd CMuedenicy, if tii€y.riboiddef«ri|Jl.iiitirtheiia]idt>m Ihb 
BcrsiaiiB* Tias message at iint apfieared vemanmbktf e!Md.lhe 
Atheniaas pmt an munediate stop to thdr undertakiag ; biii 
Thmnislocles^who^uiice the faattle of Salamis,l:ontiaued t» 
faide in the asaembiles of Athena, eafeUf saar throagli tha 
pretcau; and adviaed tlie council to meet thisir diasimulalMar 
nvithatmilar address* 

He, therefore, answered the ^>artaA ambassadors, thB,t ti« 
Athenians would soon send an embassy to lAcedsemiNi, . in 
which they would fully satisAr aU their scruples. Having thna 
gained time, Jie pracured himaelf to be deeted for that tan 
podantJMsgpcialKni; and took care to draw out the treaty h]R 
studied delays. He had previously desiivd that hia colleafnaa 
should follow, one after another ; and still he alleged, at Lace- 
daemon^ that he only waited for their arrival, to determine 
the afl^ir at a single audience. 

During lUl this time, the work was carried on »t Atheni 
with the utmost vigour and industry ; the women and chil- 
dren, strangers and slaves, were all employed in it, nor was 
it in^rnipted for a single day. 

It was in vain, that the Spartans cefBorpliiBifd of ihk.pnocw 
dure ; it was in vain, that they urged Themtstndes to hamm 
his bunnesAt^sleadfastly denied the fiict^and entneatcd^tina 
lint to give any credit loioose and idle ^t^rts. He deatisd 
they would send aaftin, and in€|nire intothe truiiiofthe matleei 
and, at the aaiae time, advised the Aitbeniaas to dctnn thi 
Spartan envoys, until he and his colleagnea should rcrtnm.^ 

At last, finding all his pretence for delay exhensted, he bold- 
ly demanded an audience ; and, knowing that the work wai 
finished, he no longer kept on the mask. He then inf o rm e d 
the Spartans, in tM council, that Athens was now in a eon* 
dition to keep. out any enemy, whether foreign or domestic } 
that what his countrymen had done, was coniormafaie both to 
the law of nations nnd thcf common interests af Oreece; tfaart 
every city had a right to consult for its own safety, without 
submitting to the voice or control of its neighfaoursj; tbad 
what had been done was entirely in conaeqnenceof :his advice ; 
and, in short, that whatever ii^nry they offiBred hmt^ they mual 
eKpect w'Mild be returned upon ^eir own anoEfaassadors, who 
were still detahied at Athens. 

These deckratidns extremely displeased the Lacedemoni* 
ans I but, either eensiUe of their truth, or nnwiMing to oome 
to an opeh rupture, they dissembled their resentment; and 
the ambassadors, on both sides, having all suitable honours 
paid them, netnrnod to their vespective cities. Themistodes 



received with as niucli joy, by his ieilow>cid2ens, as if 
he bed returned from a triumph ; and he was of a disposition 
to feel those honours, with the highest delight. 
. Having thus taken proper precautions for securilig the cfty^ 
his nest eare was to sti-engthen the port, and form a harboury 
41 once apaciotts and secure. He likewise obtained a decree,' 
thiaf ey«ry year they should build twenty vessels, to continue 
liid augment their force by sea ; and, in order to induce the' 
gteaternumber of workmen and sailors to resort to Athens,' 
he caused particular privileges and immunities to be granted 
^n^their favour. 

His design was, to render Athens entirely a maritime city; 
in which, he followed a very different system of politics, from 
their former governors ; who bent all their efforts to alienate, 
the minds of the people from commerce and naval affairs. 

But, as success, in one part, is apt to lead' on to designs 
scUl more, extensive, Themistocles was willing to outstep the 
bounds. of justice, in the prosecution of his darling projects. 
He even formed a plan for supplanting Sparta, and making 
Athens the unrivalled mistress of Greece. On a certain day,* 
therefore, he declared, in a full assembly of the people, that 
he had a very important design to propose; but which could' 
not -be communicated to the public, as the execution required' 
secrecy and despatch. He, therefore, desired they would ap- 
point a person to whom he might explain himself; one, whose 
nidgment might direct, aiid whose authority might confirm 
him in his design. To direct in a matter of this importance, 
kt was not easy to overlook the wisest and the best man of the 
state: and Aristides was unanimously chosen, as the mos^ 
proper person, to weigh the justice, as well as the utility, of 
the proposal. 

Themistocles, therefore, taking him aside, told him that the 

aj^gn lie had conceived, was to bum the fleet belonging to 



rest of the Grecian states, which then lay in a neighbour inO| 
port ; .and thus procure Athens an uifdisputed soverei^ly of 
the sea.. Aristides, Inwardly displeased at the proposal, made 
nottiawer; but, retumifig to the assembly, Informed them, that 
nothing could be more advantageous for Athens, than what 
Thembtodes had proposed; but nothingcould be more unjust. 

The people, still possessed of a share of remaining virtue, 
cnanimously declined the proposal, without knowing its con- 
tents; and conferred the surname of Just upon Aristides; a 
title still more flattering, as he had so well deserved it. 

Thus, Athens being restot*ed to peace i^nd security, once 
more began to apply to those arts that adorn life, and secure 
freedom. The people began to assume a greater share in the 
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goveifinunit of ttie fttate, thioi thef Iia4 hi thc^rto aspired ail ; wmt 
«tep« were eyery 4ay taken, t^ render the constkatbNi tadr^^ 
\y popular. 

. A riatides perceived this ; and dreaded the conaeqaencea of a 
democratic goveramentj he, therefore, procured adcci«e,tlial' 
the arcboi^, who were the chiefmagiatniteaaf the atade, ahMildi 
be chosen, indi8ertmiiMitel|r» from ail ranks of Alfacniaas, with 
out difttinctioD, Thua, hy indulging: the eitiacAs in a part ai ' 
their wbhes, he secured a legal subordination anwng the whole 
In the mean timey the Grecians, encoura^ped by tfadr formal 
Yictories, resolved to send a fleet to deliver their confederaites^ 
who sUU groaned beneath the Persian yoke. Panaanias com* 
manded the Spartan fleet, while Artatades, and Ciiaon, the aoia 
of Miliiades, wisre appointed to conduct thefleets of Athenar 
This was the first time that Cimon, who was yet very younig^ 
was placed in a sphere for the enfaibition of hia vir^ies^ 

He had formerly suffered himself to be imprisoned towardit 
the satisfying of his father's fine, and his piety, upon that oc» 
casion, gave the most favourable presage of his future great* 
ness. When set at liberty, his services in war soon became 
conspicuous ; and it was seen that he acted with the covragc^ 
of his father, the judgment of Themistoclea, and with asorf^ 
ainccrity than either. The ingenuous openness of his tempeiy 
btipfl easily seen, he was opposed in the state as a counter* 
jjfiA^ to the craft and subtlety of Themastocies; and thns ad^ 
yaneed to the hi|;hest employments, both at home and abroad). 
Under these commanders, the allied fleet first directed thair 
course to the isle of Cyprus, where they restored all the citioa 
to their liberty : then, steering towards the Uidlespoat, the^ 
i^ttacked the city of Byzantium,of which they made themscNta 
masters ; and took a vast number of prisoners, many of wiion 
irere the richest and most considerable familiea of Persia. 

The $4ecess of this expedition was not more flatierlttg ta 
the Greeks, than in the end injurious to them. A dbhiga «f 
trealth pouring in, corrupted the simpficaty, and tainted thf 
manners, of every rank of people. The Athenians, already 
^killed in the arts of politeness and elieminaey, concealed thwir 
change, for a time; bat it soon broke out uaong the Spaiv 
taps, and Pausanias himadf^ their commander, waa the first 
infected with the contagion. 

Being naturally of a haughty and imperioua temper, aai^ 
ftill more, impressed with the gloo^iy austerity of ^arta, ha 
set no bounds to his ambition i he treated hia jl^Seera and ems 
^e confederate generMa, With a^Yoritf , arrc^^wioe, and dia 
4m; and lo much alieimled the mbi«^ it 4ieaaMienk Uwl 
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ke was forsaken hy all the confederates, who put themselTes 
under the command and protection of Arislides and Cimom 

These generals had always observed a omitrary deport* 
W i cnt ; affable, courteous, and obliging, thej tempered tbeii 
attftorlty with mildness ; and won, by their manners^ such as 
tbef could not engage by their benc£ts. An opposition, so 
mordiying, could not but be displeasing to Pausanias : it 
was in Tain, that he attempted to keep up his authority by 
pride and ostentation ; his importance sunk with his unpop* 
ularity ; and he became contemptible, even to those that still 
acknowledged his command. 

Perhaps it was from these motives, that he resotved to sa 
erlfloe his country to his ambition ; and give up to the Per« 
sians, a state where he could no longer expect to dictate. Be 
this as it will, he made overtures lor gaming the favour of 
Xerxes ; and, in order to ingratiate himself at the court of 
that monarch, he suffered some of his more exalted prison* 
ers to make their escape, by night, commissioned with let« 
ters to Xerxes ; wherein, he offered to deliver up Sparta and 
all Greece, on condition that he would give him his daugh* 
ler in marriage. 

Xerxes readily hearkened to the proposal, and referred him 
lo Artabazus, his governor, to concert measures with him 
for putting it in execution. He also furnished him with a 
large sum of money, to be distributed among such of tha 
Grecjum states as would join in the conspiracy. 

How long this treaty continued secret, we are not told ; 
but it was discovered at Sparta, before it could be put into 
execution; and Pausanias Vas ordered home, to take his trial. 
n>r the offence. The proofs, however, against him« were n^Y 
Sufficient for conviction ; as the ephori had made it a rule 
never to convict a man, but upon the plsdnest evidence* But 
his command was taken from him ; aAl he retired, still med- 
itating revenge and destruction to his country. 

It was not long, however^ before he received a second sum- 
mons to appear before the ephori, for fresh crimes, and a 
number ofnis own slaves were found to depose against him^ 
St^I, however, he had the fortune to come off; the mildness 
ff the Spartan laws, and tf e authority of his regal office, 
which he still possessed, conspiring to protect him. 

Pausaiiias, having in this manner twice escaped the justice 
of his country, wouM not, however, abandon his ba^e projects^ 
or sacrifice his resentment to his safety. Immediately upon 
kia bdng acquitted, he returned to the sea-coasts, without any 
authority froih the state, and sdll condnued to carer on Ms 
aQrrevK>id«iif^f with Amahaaniui* 
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He now acted with so little reserve, that his conduct was 
known to the ephori, and they only wanted information to 
convict him. While they were thus perplexed for evidence 
a certain slave, who was called the Argillian, cleared thei^ 
doubts, and came with proofs which could not be resisted. 

This man had been employed, by Pausanias, to carry a let* 
ter to Artabazus, and he accordingly prepared himself for 
the expedition ; but, reflecting thatfmany of his fellow-slaves 
had been sent on similar messages, and seeing none of them 
return, he was induced to open the packet of which he was 
the bearer, and there he discovered the mystery, and his own 
danger. 

It seems, that Pausanias and the Persian governor, had' 
agreed to put to death all the messengers they mutually sent 
to each other, as soon as their letters were delivered ; so that 
there might be no possibility left of tracing out or discover- 
ing the correspondence. This letter he delivered to the 
ephori, who were now convinced that Pausanias was guilty ; 
but, they were desirous of having a fuller confirmation from' 
himself. 

For this purpose, they contrived that the slave should 
take sanctuary m the temple of Neptune, as for safety and 
protection ; and, under a pretence of supplicating the deity^ 
for the infidelity he had committed. The instant Pausanias 
was informed of his slave's behaviour, he hastened to th^ 
temple, to inquire the reason ; where the slave informed him, 
that, having opened his letter, he found the contents fatal to 
himself; and, therefore, took this n^ethod of averting the dan- 
ger. Pausanias, instead of denying the fact, endeavoured 
rather to pacify the slave, and promised him a large reward- 
to bribe his future secrecy. But, during this interview, the 
ephori had privately jested persons to overhear the convei^ 
sation, and they soon divulged his guilt. 

The moment, therefore, he had returned to the city, the 
ephori resolved to seize him ; and, from the aspect of one of 
these magistrates, he plainly perceived his danger : he there* 
Ibre flew to take sanctuary in the temple of Minerva, and got 
thither before his pursuers could overtake him. 
• As the religion of the state would not permit his being 
taken . forcibly from thence, the people stopped up the en- 
trance, with great stones; and, tearing off the roofj^lefl him 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather. After a short 
stay, he was starved to death ; and, in this miserable manner, 
died the general who had led on the victorious troops to the 
field of Plataea. 

The fate of Pautaniaa toon afterwards Involved that of 



IpNimEhUictesi who htA 0a^m^ lime befoM bei^ kfmUk^At^m^ 
hv«4 in gre«t esteem at Argos. A pASftioaikte tbirst of i^rf^ 
U»dk strong desire to conmo^nd arbitrarily orer t^^^itiaeni^ 
liad made him yery odious at AtSiens*^ 

He had •built, near his house, a teiiible» in honbur of Diani^ 
under this title, ;^ To Diana, the ;godae« of good couasdi,^. 
as hintuig at his own counsels upon several hm^rtwt oc«f^ 
aiousi-and thus tacitly reproachijig his fellowH:itiaeM of havi 
iag ioRgotten them. This, though a small offence, wa# sltfi^ 
Cient to expel him from so fluctuating and jealous a state, at 
that of Athens; but he was now accused oC having nariici* 
pated in the designs of PausaniaSi In fact, Pausanias had: 
communicated to him all his dengns; but Themistocks had 
riyecled his pro|»osalSf with the utmost indigtiation. But hf" 
concealed his treason; either thinking it base to betray tM 
secvets Ousted to his confidence, or hnagining it ioippastbhi 
^or such dangerous and ill-concerted schemes to tak^ efieiQt, . 

Be this- as it will, upon the dofir^al of PausaniaSi it ap^piear<* 
ed, that a correspo^idence had been carried on between theaf ^ 
^d the Lacedaemonians declared themselves his aecuaers^be- 
Cm Jthe assembly of thejieiyle of Atb^s, Such of the eM^ 
liens 4IS had long -either fttix^^ JOt feared Themistocles, nop 
joined in the geaeRal accosation, and, with great aciinfi^n)^ 
U^g^ his death. 

.Aristide% a!lone, who had long .been his open opposer,-r^ 
Otied to join in this .ba#e conlejderacy against him, and p^^^teA 
sp mean an opportunity xif revenge; being as litUe inclined |« 
delight in the imsCbttunes of his adversary, as he had befons^ 
been to envy his success. It was in irain, that Themistoclei^ 
answered, by letters, to the calurames laid against him-; it was 
in vain, he alleged that a mind like his, disdaming slavery at 
home, could think of wishing for it in exile : the people, toa 
strongly wrought upon by his accusem, sent persons to seis&o 
and bring him before the council of Greece. . 

Fortunately, however, he had timely notice of their deslgug 
and went to take refuge in the island of Corcyra; to the in^ 
habitants of whicli, he had formerly done signal services* 
From thence, he fled to Epirus ; and, finding himself still pur« 
sued by the Athenians, grown at length desperate, he fled ti^ 
Admetus, king of the Molossians, for refuge. There, he first 
practised all the abject arts of a man obliged to sue to a tyr. 
Mint for succour. He had, on a former occasion), been instru* 
mental in preventing the Athenians from grafting aid to thib 
monarch; and this was now severely remembered against him^ 
Admetus was from hom^ JfX the time Tbemlstocles came to 
implore protextion : and, upon his return, he was surprised 
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••ihid his ^ advei^fery, ivho hM«ome4o put iilmscirttmfef 
his protection. As soon as the kiiig appeared, Themtstpctet 
look that monarchfs young son in his arms, and, seating 4iim« 
self amidst the household gods, informed . him of the cause 
«C his arrival, and implored his clemency and protection. 
Admetus, surprised and moved with compassion, at seeing the 
greatest -man pt Greece an humble suppliant at hi s feet,^ rais^ 
ed him tAimediately from the ground, and promised him pro* 
tection. Accordingly, when the Atheniaits and Lacedaemofti« 
tns came to demand him, he refused iaihsolutely to deliver up 
a person who had made his palace an asylum, in the firm per- 
suasion that it would afford him safety and protection. 

Thus, continuing to spend the close of his life in indofence^ 
and retirement, having learned to pardon and despise the in 
gratitude of his country, he expected it least their forgiveness 
But the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, would not suffer him 
to live in peace, and still insisted on having him delivered up' 
In this exigence, as the king found himself unable to protect 
bis illustrious guest, he resolved to promote his escape. 

He was, therefore, put on board a merchant ship, which was; 
sidling to Ionia, and his quality concealed, with the utmost 
jtrecaution. A storm having citrried the ship near theislaind 
of Naxos, then besieged by the Athenians, the imminent dan- 

ST he was in of falling into their hands, compelled him to 
scover himself to the pilot, and prevailed upon him to steet 
lc>r Asia; where, arriving at Cumae, a city of ^olia, in Asia 
Minor, he was from thence sent under a strong guard^ aiid in' 
Otte.of those covered chariots, in which the Persians #ci« 
aoeustomed to convey their wives, to the court at Sardis. 
MVhen the unfortunate exile had arrived at the palace of the 
i^ol^ptuous monarch- of the country, he waited on the captair 
6i the guard, request!^, as a Grecian stlr'aiiger, to have per« 
mission to speak wlth^e king. The; of^eV informed him of 
a ceremony, whicfi he^ktiew was insupportable to some Greeks r 
but, without whichj^nbiie were allowed that honour. This 
was to fall prostfift^ before the Persian monarch, and to woi^; 
ship him, as the living image of the gods on earth. ; 

Themistocles, who was never scrupulous of the means of 
obtaining what he sought, promised to comply ; and, falling 
on his face before the king, in the Persian manner, declared 
his name, his country, and misfortunes. ^ I have done,*' cried 
he, •* my ungrateful country services more than once, and I 
am now come to offer those services to you. My life is iii 
your hands ; you may now exert your clemency, or displsT 
four vengeance. By the former, you wiH preserve a faithful 
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The king wade him bo Mswer^ at tUs MdiMcc, though ht 
WKft Mruch with odHdrfttioii at hU eloquence and intrepidiij $ 
httt he aoott g»ve a Ioimo to hU jof at the. evetiC He tohl bin 
conrtkn^ that he eowidered the arriTal of Tbonittodea aa 
a very hptpgy acicidetit) and wlahed that hit eaesiiea ironW 
•for ever ^rane the samef^deatnictive inethodai of baaiahhiC 
fro«i among them all. the good and wibe, 
/ Even hi$8atikfa<itions were epntiiiiied in a dream. At night, 
ho^ van seen to start fromhi» aleepiand throe times to crjreiUi 
^ I baiie got Themiaioclea, the Athcsaian/' He eiren gave him 
UuM eaties far hia mtppiti^ wmA had him maintained in the 
UtiMatufflneace and splendour. It is said, that, such was Ma 
bvonr at the Peram -court, and so great was the considerih 
.lion iii which he was held by all ranks of mankind, that, one 
4ay fti lableihe 9f^s^ heard to cry out to. his wife uid childrm^ 
that were placed thet«, ^ Childrem we should have been cer 
•'ainly ruiimd, if we lutd not been formerly undone." 

In this manner, he lived In affluence and contented slavery, 
«mtil the king began to think of emplf^yit^ his talenU| m 
lending him at the head of a»amny againat Athens^ Although 
Xbemktooles professed himself an open enemy to the state. 
yet he still harbourad a Isient affection for it, which no re- 
senUnent couM remove. The consciousness that he shouM 
he instrumental in overtnmmg a city which had been made 
to flourish by- his counsels, gave him inexpressible pain. He 
found himself, at last, unahk to sustaUiahe conflict between 
his gratitude to the king, and lus love to his country; and, 
therefore, resolyed upon dying, as the only means of escaping 
from his perplexity* He, therefore, prepared n solemn sacrip 
Ice, to which he iuxiled all his friends} whoi, after embm- 
•zkif them all, and taking a last (arew^, he swallowed poisbi^ 
irhich soon put an end to his life. He died at Magnesia, aged 
dxty*five yeitfrs, the greatest part of which he had spent in 
ifae intrigues and bnstJes of active i^npioymenJt. 

Themisldcles seemed to unite in liimeelf sll the promineot 
feaitui«s of the Greek charectcr; sagacious, ekK|nent, and 
brave, yet unprincifded, artful, and mercenary, with too many 
virtues ever to be mentioned as a despicable character, and 
too many defects ever ta be considered as a great one. 

In the mean time, while Themistecles was thus beeoniK 
the sport of foitune, the just Aristides attempted a nobler 
path to gjory. It has idready. been observed, th*t the comr 
msnd of Greece had passed from SparU to the Athenianei 
and it was agreed among the body of the sUtos, that their 



be lodged in the island of Deios, under the cust(Mf of a*Mtti 
of a eleiar head and an uncerrupt heairt. TKe ^gvtmx qtwaiion, 
tberefore, was> whepe to find a ntaif to >h« trusted with MKhnR- 
portaM a charge, and »t«adfastfy known to prefer the pubHc 
intierest'tohls own. In this g;encral dlMfuiMtion^ atl^ paMiiH 
t^M their efe4on Ai4stideS)or whom Themisiocle««sed jcstf- 
4ilg<y t4 say, that tie Had no oth^r mcfrit than that of a itt<mf 
box, in keeping safely ^hat w^as committed to hia c¥»fft^ 
' ' THe^ cortdnct of Aristides, In his discharge of this iucy 
'i/fAfxtd fo <*onflrm the great opinion miMiktnd had iornMKl oF 
his ifitegpriry. He pi^sid^ over the treafmry, witi^ the cai^e 
of a father over his family; and the coition ii a misery ovel- 
"vrhal he h6)ds dearer than him>self» No fftaii eDfnpkdliMi<if 
lii« administration ; and no paK of the p«bKc money wa» eH- 
Itausted in rain. He, who thas oontribaitid to make' gov«ni- 
ihent rich, was himself very poor; atid so fatf was helmn b^ 
ittg ashamed of poverty^ that he considered it as gtorltousto 
him, as all the tro(»hies and vietories he had won. 
• It hapipened, on acertain occasion, that Callias, an intimate 
friend and relation of Aristides, was summoned befdre the 
jndges, lor some dffience ; and- one of the chief objections at* 
•teged «gfaiiist him, was, that, while he roHed in aflStience and 
tu^nry, he sufl^red his friend and relation, Aristides, to r^ 
nnmi in poverty and want. Upon this occasion, AriaiidM 
WM- cited; when it appeared that Callias had frequenllt flf- 
fered to share his fortune with him, but that he de€Ht»nl' tlite 
'bi^nefit; asserting, that he only might be said to want^ #ho 
permits his appetites to transgress the bounds of his^ tftCMHe'; 
And that he who could dispense with a few things fhiis ten- 
dered himself more like the gods, who want for mitfling. 

In this manner, he lived, Just in his pttbiic^and indep^ndetft 
•Inlii^ private capacity. His house was a puMife scIkkII ftfr 
Vfmia; and was open to all yofi«g AtheiiiaRSi who^ sought 
4(^isd«^[a, OP were ambitus eif poWer« He gavl! them the 
kindest reception; heai^ tkem with pAtience) ttfstructed 
-Iheivt wi^ familiarity, and endeavoured, abo^e aJH things, to 
^Ive them a just value for themselves. Among the i^sf eC 
his disciples, Cimon^ who afterwarda made such a diMikigulsli- 
ed figure in the state, was one of the farcnnost 

History d<»e$ not mendoti the exact tbne or place of hU 
dtKth, but it pays the moirt glorious testimony to his disinter^ 
ei«ed chafwitier^ in telling ns^ that ke who had the absohit^ 
dk^osal of all die pntilfc treasures^ died poor, tt is even a» 
«tMedf thnt he did not leave rhonef enongH (M^hind him, t« 
^ l^tt^i the expends of his ^neral i wx tliai dfC govcfrmMM 
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WAS oUigBd to. kMT the charge of iiy^ayad to inniailain bhf 

His ilaughters were mtrried, and his son SHbaistedi at the 
expenae of the public; and some of hu gra]Kl-chilcU*eii wiare 
maintained by a pen^ioBr^equs^l to that whicli attch received 
as had been victorioua at the Olympic games. But Uie greats 
est honour paid by his countrymen to his memory^ 'Was isi 
giving him the title of Just; a character (kr superior 4o lall 
the enapty titles of wisdom or conquest ; since fortune or .ae« 
cident may confer wisdom or valour, but all the virtues ni 
morality are soleiy of our own making. 
. Athms being, in this manner, deprived of the counsels and 
integrity of her two g^'eiateat magiaArates, room wi^ now 
made for younger ambition to step forward ; and Cimon, the 
•on of MiitiadeSy promised to fill the scene with dignity ami 
honour. . Cimon had spent his youth in excesses, from which 
it was thought no effort could extricate him. When he first 
offered to gain public favour,- he was so ill received by the 
people, prejudiced against hiin by his former follieS| that he 
suffered the most cmel n^lect. 

But, tliou^ he was possessed of courage and abilities^ he 
iiegan to lay aside all thoughts of the pubpc, contented winh 
only humbler satisfactions. But Aristides, perceiving that 
hii^ dissolute turn of inind was united with muiy great qual- 
ifications, inspired him with fresh hopes : and persuaded him 
once more to renew the onset. He now, therefore,* entirely 
.changed his conduct, and, laying aside his juvi^ntle follies, 
aimed at nothing* but what was great and noble. 3'h^s, he 
became not inferior to Miltiades in courage,, to Themisto- 
-cles in prudence, and was.iM>t far surpassed by Aristides 
in integrity. • 

'The first cooHiMU)d> of any note, to which iCimon was ai»- 

Riinted, was of the fieet destined to scour the Asiatic sf sis. 
^hen he had arrived, with his fleet, at Cfu*ia, all theGreciati 
cities on the sea««oast^ immediately aubraitted ; and the rest, 
which were garrisoned by the Peruans, were tahen by storm. 
Thus, by his conduct^ as well as by his intelligence, the whok 
country, from Ionia to Pamphylla, declared against the pow- 
at of Persm; and joined in the association with Greece. 

The capture of the city Eiop is too remarkable, to be pass-* 
ed over m silence. The governor, was Boges ; .who held it 
for his maslmr, die king of Persia, with a firm resolution t# 
save it, or perish in it* fiJl. It was in his power to have capitn« 
iilated with the besiiegers; and Cimon had often offered him 
very advantageous terms i but|.pref<^ring his honour to b^ 
f afety^ he deoUned all treaty, and defended his station wi^ 
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iHerediMe fiar^r^ till he found it no longer peisible to eoattUBe 
the defence. Being) at last, in the utmost want of provi« 
iMift, he tHr^W all hi^ treasttiiis frditl the walls, into the 
Hvcr Strymon ; a^r which, killing his wife and children, he 
Md thi^hi ttttoil a pile, which he h«d Erected for that pur* 
pose, and then setting fire to th<^ whole, rushed into the 
Itiidst of the flames, and expired^ 

Ciniott, thus proofing m>m ohe coHquest to another^ was 
at laiit informed) that the Vrhole Persian fleet was anchored at 
the ihouth of th^ river Eurynledon ( where they expected a 
reinforcement of ships from Phoenicia, and therefore defers 
red an engagement till then. The Athenian general, however, 
fesdlved, if possible, to prevent this junction ; and ranged 
his gallles in such a posture, as to accomplish this, and yet 
fe^m^ the tihi^my to tsngagei It was in vain, that the Pen* 
tiate fLetl retired farther up the mouth of the river : the 
Ath<itiia)\s still pursued them, until they were ohliged to pre» 
l^ahefor battle. 

The Persians-, having th« kupeHortt)r of a hundred sail) 
maintained the conflict, for some time, with greatintreptdity ; 
but, being at last (breed oti shpre^ those who came Si*st 
threw themtMClvea upon land, leaving their empty vessels to 
^ eMiftMy. Thu)i) besides What were sunk, the Athenians 
toe^ abovie IM> hundred ships ; and following their success 
hpon land, the Greek soldiers jumping from their ships, and 
setting VLp ft shoUt, ran furiously upon the enemy^ who sus- 
tained the first shock with great resoluUpn^ Bu^ at lengthy 
the Grecian valour ovtrcaitte the enemy's desperation; a 
total rout of the Pemiaiis ensued ; numbers were made pris- 
oners; and a ^gf^ttX ^Yiantity of j^utider seised) which was 
found in their tents. Thus, the Greeks obtained a double 
Victory, by 8ca iM hied, apion the same occasimiv 

f^imon, having returned fiuccessful from this eatpeditioti, 
fttolved h> e^nend 'tht>se treasures which tie had taken th 
war, in beautifying and ttdornitig his native city. A taste 
for arehilectare had^ for some time> hipen entering into 
Greece; and the Athenians gave the wtyrld examples isn thia 
art, which surpass all others, to Ihh very day. 

Vittories, so very htttniltatsng to the pride of Persia, in- 
duced thiat empire at last to think t>f oeace ; itod, after some 
time, a treaty was colichided. in which the terms were 
Very hoAoura^le cm the side of Greece, tt was stipulated^ 
that the Grecian 'citieB ia Aiiia ihoald be left in quiet enjoy^ 
rntHA dt their liberty ; aiid that ho^ the kttd a»d sea forces of 
^itt l^a^ans should be kept ;at tntch % ^ttftiMee from the G4% 
,ti«a Ma9,aiB not to create the smallest aus^cio*. 
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Thuiiy entirely mided tke Persian war, which had kept the 
Grecian states antted, and called all thdr abilities into eacet^ 
lion. Prom that time forward, those enmities which had beet 
dissipated npon the common foe, began tol^e turned upor 
each other: they lost all warlike spirit, in petty jealousies 
and, entirely softened by the refinements and luxuries of peace, 
prepared themselves for submission, to th^ first invader of 
their freedom. . 

About this time, the study of philosophy was carried from 
Ionia to Athens, by Athenagoras, the Ctaxomeniaa. Foetry 
was, at the same time, cultivated by Simonides, of the Island 
of Ceos; who sung the exploits of his country, in a style b6> 
coming their valour. His writings, however, have not had 
merit enough to preserve them from oblivion ; and it may be 
asserted, that mankind rarely suffer any work to be tost, whic^ 
lends to make them more wise, or more happy. 



CHAPTER IX. 
From tht Pmot with PertiOj to the Peau of Nidoi. 

Thb state of Athens being thus, in a great measure, freed 
from its fear of a foreign enemy, began to cherish intestine ant* 
mosities ; and its citizens laboured, with every art, to supplant 
each other, in aiming at places of trust and authority. Besidet 
Cimon, who, by «»ieral consent^ had been appointed to con* 
duct the fleet and army, others endeavoured to take the lea^ 
at home, and to govern, with less hasard, the operations m 
the state. 

. The foremost in this attempt, was Pericles^ who was mncls 
younger than Cimon, and of a' quite different character. Perl* 
cles was descended from the greatest and most illustrious laroi* 
lies of Athens! his father, Xanthippus, defeated the Persians 
at Mycale; and his mother, Agarista, was niece to Oalisthenes, 
who expelled the tyrants, and established a popular govern* 
ment in A thens. He had early thoughts of risinj; in the state i 
and took lessons from Anaxagoras, in the philosophy of na- 
ture. He studied politics, with great assiduity; but particn* 
tarly devoted himself td eloquence ; which, in a popular state, 
he considered as the fountain of all promotion. His studies 
were crowned with success | the poets, his eontemporaries, 
affirm, that his eloquence was so powerful, that, like thunder, 
it shook and astonished all Greece. He had the art of uniting 
force and beauty ; there was no resisting the strength of hM 
av gume 3, or the sweetness of his delivery. 

Th'jcydides* his great opponent, was ouen heard ta saft 
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^«t| UiQugh he hPjd often oveKhroii^ htm, the power of'hift 
persuasion was such^ ihat the audience could never perceive 
him faikotv To this eloquence, he added alsb-a thorough in* 
sight int^ human nature, as well as a pei€ect acquaintance 
with the disposition of his auditors. It was a constant say» 
ing Avith hiii^ to himself, " Aememher, Peridesj thou art go> 
tng to speak to men bom in the u*ms^f liberty ;"—kand still 
he took care to flatter them in their ruling passion. 

hf/t resembled the tyrant Pisistratus, not only in the sweet^ 
aess<af his voice, but the features of his face, and his whole 
air and manner. To these natun^l and acquired graces, he 
added Uiose of fortune: he was very rich, and had an exten 
sivc alliance with all the most powerful families of the state. 
. The deat]» of Aristides, the banishment of Themistoclesi 
stnd the absence of Cimon, gave opportunities to his growing 
ambition. Yet he at first concealed his designs, with the most 
cautious reserve; til!, finding the people growing more and 
more in his interest, he set himself at their head ; and op- 
posed the principal men of the state, with great appearance 
of disintei*ested virtue. 

The chief obstacle to his rise, was Ciraon, whose candour 
a^d- liberality had gained him anumerons party of all ranks 
and denominations.. In opposition to him, Pericles^ called itf 
popuUur assistance; .aiid,^ by expending^ the public motiey in 
bvibes^ largesses, and other distrsbutitms^ easily gained ther 
o^uUittide. to espouse his interests. Thus, having laid a se^ 
cure foundation i>^ popitlaHty, h^ next stnick at the councit 
of the AreopagiAS, composed of the ra«i8t respectable person* 
of air Athens ; and, by the assistance of Ephialtes, another 
gopukur champion, he drew away most causes from the cogni* 
ztaifx of that court ; and bi*ought the whole order into con-* 
tempt. In thifr manner; while Cimon was permitted to con- 
duct the wm* abroad) he managed all the supplies at home ; 
and^ as it was his interest to keep Cimon at a distiuice, h» 
took care to provide him with a sufficiency of foreign env 
ploymcnt. 

In this state of parties at Athms, an insurrection of the 
Helotss^ Lacedsemoniim slaves, gsveaa opportunky of trying 
the strength of each. These men, who had, fer several een* 
juries, groaned under the yoke of their eountrymen ; and had 
been excludedUi'om .. all hopes qf preferment, merely by the 
influence of an unjust precedent to their prejudi^ «t^ last 
took up arms against Cheir marters^ and threatened no less 
thsn the destructien of the Spartanr state. In this esttremity, 
the Lacedaemonians sent to Athens, to Implore succour; but 
tt^s. w»s opposed by Ephialtes, who declared that it would bt 
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no way advisable to aid them, or to make a rival eity powci^ 
hk\ by their assistance. 

On the, other hand, Cimon espoused the cause of Sparta | 
declaring, that it was weak and inconsistent to maim the 
Grecian confederacy, by suffering one of its members to be 
tamely lopped away. His opinion, for this time, prevailed i 
he was permitted to march rorth, at the head of a numerout 
body, to their relief; and the insurrection was quelled, at theii* 
approach. But, shortly afterwards, the mischief broke out 
afresh. The Helotes got possession of the strong fortress of 
Ithome, and the Spartans again petitioned for Athenian Md. 

It was now,- that the party of Pericles was found to prevail, 
and the Lacedaemonians were reftised a compliance with their 
demands. Thus, left to finish the war with their insurgent 
slaves, in the best manner they could, after besieging Ithome, 
which h^ld out for ten years, they at last became masters of 
it, sparing the lives of those who defended it, upon condition 
of their leaving Peloponnesus, for ever. 

In the mean time« the refusal, on the side of Athens, and 
some indignities, said to have been received on the side of 
Lacedaemouj revived, a jealousy which had long subsisted be- 
tween these rival states, and which continued thenceforward 
to operate, with greater or diminished influence, until both 
were utterly unable to withstand the smallest efforts of for- 
eign invasion. 

The first instance the Athenians gave of their resentment, 
was to banish Cimon, who had been a favourer of the Spartan 
cause, for ten years, from the city. They next dissolved their 
all^ce with Sparta; and entered into a treaty with the Ar- 

S'ves, the professed enemies of the former. The slaves of 
tiome were also taken under Athenian protection; and set* 
tied, with their families, at Naupactus. But, what condribut* 
ed to widen the breach still more, the city of Megara, re- 
volting-irom its alliance with Sparta, was protected and gar- 
risonad by the Athenians : thus, was laid the foundation of an 
inveterate hatred, which ended in mutual destruction. 

As, in the beginning of all enmities, several treaties were 
entered into, and several leagues concluded, till at last thejr 
came to a formal rupture. Two pitched battles between the 
Atiienians and Corinthians, in which each side was altemata- 
ly victorious, sounded the alarm. Another followed, between 
the Athenians and Spartans, at Tangara; in which, Cimon, 
forgetting the injury he had sustained from his country, came 
in to its assistance: but the Athenians suffered a defeat. In>' 
a mpnth or two afterwards, the dis^^race was repaired, and'' 

the Athenians were, in their turn, victorious, llit condiief* 

It 
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q( Ctmon agftin restored him to public favour: he was re^ 
called from banishment, in which he had spent five fears ; 
aiA it was Pericles, his rival, w1r> first proposed the decree. 
. The earliest use Cimon made of his return, was^ to recon^ 
««ile the two rival states to each other j and this was so far 
efected, outwardly, that a truce for five years was concluded 
l^twMti them. This led the way to exerting^ the* power of 
the state, upon a anore distant enemy 

By his advice, a fleet of two hundred sail was equipped, 
and destined, under his command, to conquer the island of 
Cypi*us* He quickly sailed, overran the inland, and laid siege 
to CUium. Here, being either wounded by the defendants 
^r wa^ed by sickness, he began to perceive the approaches 
of dissolution ; but, still mindfal of his duty, he ordered his 
atteiKlants to conceal his death, until their schemes were 
crowned with success. His injuilction was strictly obeyed. 
Thirty days after he was dead, the army, which still supposed 
itself under his command, gained a signal victory : thus, he 
4ied, not only in the anna of conquest, but gained battles 
merely by the efitcacy of his name. 

. With Cimon, in a great measure, expired the spirit of glo- 
ty in Athens. As he was the last, so he was the most sue 
cessful, of the Grecian heroes. Such, was the terror of the 
Persians at his name, that they universally deserted the sea 
coasts, and would not come within four hundred farlongs of 
the friace. where he could be possibly expected. 

Pericles, being now, by the death of Cimon, fheed from a 
potent rival, set himself lo complete the work of ambition 
which he had begun ; and^, by dividing the conquered lands^ 
Unuaiiig the people with shows, and adorning the city with 
public buildings, he gained such an ascendancy over the minds 
of the people, that he might be said to have obtained a mo- 
narchal power in Athens. 

He found means to maintain, fi>r eight months in the year, 
a^reat number of poor citizens, by putting them on board- the 
fleet, consisting of sixty ships, which he fitted out every year 
He planted several colonies in the many places whicli had 
lately submitted to Athens. By ^Is, he cleared the citv of a 
great number of idle persons, who were ever ready to disturb 
his government; and were, at the same time, unable to sub* 
sist themselves, by reason of his oppression. < •> 

. But the puSlic buildings which he raised, the ruins of some 
of which exist to this day, are sufficient to convey, his name 
Uk |>o8teiity» It^ is surprising, that, in a city not noted for the 
atuitbrn* of i^ inhabitants, and in so short a space of time as 
tH«t tf IiU udministNitiony suek hlboriottSyCBpc«liVl^a]ld mag^ 
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aificent work*, coi^d be execyted. All the arts of architec 
ture, sculpture, and painting, were exhausted in his designs; 
and what still renHun, continuei to this hour, as inimitable 
models of perfection 

To effect these great works, he, in some measure, had re* 
course to injustice; and availed himself of those treasures 
which had been supplied by Greece for carrying on the war 
with Persia: and which, having been lodged at Delos,he had 
address enough to get transported to Athens, where he ex- 
pended them in securing his own power, by all the arts of 
popularity. . 

By these mean^, Athens became so much admired and en- 
vied by her neighbours, that it went by the name of Orka 
ment; and, when it was urged that the common treasure was 
squandered away in these works of show, Pericles answered, 
that the people of Athens were not accountable to any, for 
Cheir conduct; for they had the best right to the treasures of 
the confederate states, who took tlie greatest care to defend 
them. He. added, that it was fit ingenious artisans should 
have their share of the public money, since there was still 
enough led for carrying on the war. 

These were rather the arguments of power, than pefsua* 
sion } of a man already in possession, than willing, upon just 
grounds, to relinquish what he had claimed. It was seen,no( 
only by the wiser citizens, but by all the states of Greece, that 
he was daily striding into power; and would, as Pisistratus 
had done before, make the people the fabricators of their own 
chains. For remedying this growing evil, the heads of th^ 
city opposed Thucydides to his growing power; and attemptr 
ed to restrain hi? career, by opposing eloquence to popu 
larity. 

Thucydides was brother-in-law to Cimon, and had dijiplar* 
ed his wisdom on numberless occasions. He was not pos- 
sessed of the military talents of his rival ; but his cloqucnop 
gave him a very powerful influence*, over the i>eople. As ht 
•ever left die city, he still combated Pericles, in all his mea- 
sures; and, for a while, brought down the ambition of hia 
rival to the standard of reason. 

But his efforts could not long avail, against the persuasive 
power and corrupt influence of his opponent. Pericles every 
day gained new ground, till he at last found himself possess- 
ed of the whole authority of the state. It was, then, that he 
Dcgan to change his behaviour; and,froni acting the fawning 
and humble suppliant, he assumed the haughty airs of roy- 
alty. He now no longer subxnitted hitnself to the caprice o£ 
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the people : but changed the democradc state of Athens into 
a. kind of monarchy. 

He would sometimes, indeed, win his fellow-citizens over 
to his will ; but, at other times, when he found them obsti* 
nate, he would, in a manner, compel them to consult their 
own interests. Thus, between power and persuasion, public 
profusion and private economy, political falsehood, and pri« 
Yf^t^ integrity, Pericles became the principal ruler at Athens $ 
and %ll 9U^h ^ W^x*e bis enemies^ became the enemies of the 

state. 

It was not to be wondered at, that this magnificent state 
of Athens was not a little displeasing to the rival states of 
Greece, especially as its state of splendour was, in some mea- 
sure, formed from their contributions. The Spartans, par* 
ticularly, still continued to regard this growmg city with 
envy ; and soon showed their displeasure, by refusing to send 
deputies to Athens, to consult about repairing the temple, 
which had been burnt down during the wars with Persia. 
. The successes of Pericles agsdnst the enemy in Thrace^ still 
more increased their uneasiness ; and particularly, when sail- 
ing round Peloponnesus with a hundred ships, he protected 
the allies of Greece, and granted their cities all they thought 
fit to ask him. These successes raised the indignation of 
Sparta, while thev intoucated Athens with ideas of ambition, 
and opened iieir mlets fpr medit^tine conquest. 

The citizens now begao to talk of attempts upon Egypt ; 
of attacking the maritime provinces of Persia; of carrying 
their anns into Sicily, and of extending their conquest from 
Italy to C^rd^^ge, These were views beyond their power, 
and marked rathicr their pride, than their ability. 

An expedition against S^mos, in favour of the Melisiani^ 
who h$td craved their assistance, was the beginning of this 
rupture, which never after was closed. It is pretended, that 
Pericles Ibmented this war, to please a famous courtesani 
named Aspasia, of whom he was particularly enamoured. 

After several events and battles, not worth the regard of 
history, Pericles besieged the capital of Samos, with tortoises 
and battering rams ; which was the first time these military 
enjnnes had been employed in sieges. The Samians, after 
suffering a nine months* siege, surrendered. Pericles razed 
their walls ; dispossessed them of their ships, and demanded 
immense sums, to defray the expenses of the war. Flushed 
with this success, he returned to Athens ; buried all those 
who lost their lives in the siege in the most splendid man- 
ner, and pronounced their f\ineral oration. 

A rupture, betiyeen the Athenians vx4 L^cedaemeniant^ 
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A \l s^^nicd now iJnevUable. Peiicles, tberefere, to anlici* 
3572 ^^^ ^^^ designs of his rival state, advised that aid 
* should be sent to the people of Corcyra, whom the 
Corinthians,' assisted by the LacedxmonianS| had invaded. 

As the quarrel between the Corey reans smd Corinihians, 
gave rise to the great Peloponnesian war, which, soon after* 
wards, involved all Greece, it will be necessary to ^ve a 
slight account of its origin, Epidamus was a colony of the 
Corcyreans, which, growing first rich, and then facdous,ban« 
ished the chief of her citizens. The exiles, joining with the 
lUyrians, brought the Epidamians so low, that they were 
obliged to send to Corcyra, their parent city, for assistance. 
The Corcyreans rejecting their request, they had recourse to 
Corinth ; and, giving themselves up to that state, were taken 
under its protection. This, however, the Corcyreans beg^ 
to resent; and, having been remiss in affording assistance 
themselves, resolved to punish such as should ofifer any. A 
rupture ensued, between the Corinthians and Corcyreans; 
some naval engagements followed, in which the Corcyreans 
being worsted, had.recourse, as has already been observed, to 
the Athenians for support ; who sent some naval succours^^ 
which, however, proved of no efilcacy in their defence. 

From this, war, ;^rose another. Potidaea, a city belonging 
to Athens, declaring for Corinth, these two states, from beings 
accessaries, became principals; and drew their forces into 
the field, near Potidaea, where a battle ensued, in which the 
Athenians had the victory. It was in this battle, that Socratea 
saved the life of Alcibiades, his pupil ; and, after the battle 
was over, procured him the prize of valour, which he him- 
self had more justly earned. 

In consequence of this victory, Potidaea was soon after- 
wards besieged ; and the Corinthians complained to the statet 
of Greece, against the Athenians, for having infringed the 
articles of peace. The Lacedaemonians, in particular, ad« 
mitted' them to an audience ; where the deputies of Corinth 
endeavoured to rouse them into a sense of their danger, from 
the ambitious designs of Athens ; and threatened, if left un« 
protected, to put themselves under the command of a power^ 
strong enough to grant them protection and safety. 
, After hearing what the Athenians had to reply, the Spar- 
tans came to a close debate among themselves, wherein it 
was universally agreed, that the Athenians were the aegres* 
sors; and that they should. be reduced to a just sense of their 
duty. But the dispute was, whether war should be immedi-* 
aJLely declared against them, or remonstrances made to bring 
them to reason. 
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Archidamus, one of their kings, at man of prutlence «iA 
tfcmpcr, was of opinion that they were not, at this time, a 
match for Athens ; and endeavoured to dissuade them from 
rushing into a thoughtless and improvident war. But Sthe« 
nelaides, one of the ephorl, urged the contrary; alleging, 
that, when once they had received an injury, they ought not 
to deliberate; but that revenge should follow insult. Ac 
cordingly, a war was declared, and all the confederates wei*t 
made acquainted with the resolution. 

In order to give a colour of justice to their designs, the 
Lacedaemonians began by sending ambassadors to Athens* 
and, while they made preparations for acting with vigour 
tftill kept up a show of seeking redress by treaty. They re 
quired of the Athenians the expulsion iVom their city, of somt 
who had profkned the temple of Minerva, at Cylou ; they de 
manded, that the siege of Potidsea should be raised, and that 
the Athenians should cease to infiinge upon the liberties of 
Greece. 

Pericles now saw, that, as he had led the Athenians into a 
war, it was incumbent on him to inspire them with courage 
to prosecute it with success. He snowed his countrymen^ 
that even trifles, extorted from them with an air of command 
were, in themselves, a sufficient ground for war; that they 
might promise themselves a considerable share of success, 
from the division in the confederated councils of their oppo«' 
nents ; that they had shipping to invade their enemies* coasts, 
tnd their city being well fortified, could not easily be taken 
y^ land. 

He concluded, with telling them the absolute necessity 
there was for war ; and that the more cheerfully they under- 
took it, the easier it would come to a happy conclusion. That 
the greatest honours had generally accrued to their state, 
from the greatest extremities ; that this mip^ht serve to ani- 
mate them in its defence, so as to transmit it with undimin- 
Ishcd honour to posterity. 

The people, giddy, fond of change, and unterrlfled by dis« 
tant dangers, r«iadily came into his opinion ; and, to give 
«ome colour to their proceeding, sent evasive answers to th^ 
Spartan demand; and concluded with asserting, that they 
desired to adjust all differences by treaty, as being unwilling 
to begin a war ; but, in case of danger, would defend them- 
ielves, with desperate resolution. 

Thus, the people, from their love of change, entered hastily 
Into the war; but Pericles was personally interested in its 
declaration. He was deeply indebted to the state, and kne^ 



4iat a time of peace was the only oppdrtUttit)r in which he 
iould be called upon to settfe hisaccountSi 

li in said^ that AlciUiades^ his neph^iw^ seelhg him one daf 
fcry pensive, and demandlAg^ th^ Hdason) was answered, that 
ae was considering. how to make up his accounts* ^ You had 
•etter," said he> ** consider how to avoid being accountable*^' 

Besides this, Pericles finding no happiness in domestic so 
ciety, gave himself up to the allurements of his mistress As^ 
pasia^ whose wit and vivacity had captivated all the poets 
and philosophers of the age; even Socrates himself not ex* 
cepted. She was inclined to oppose the Spartan state ; and 
tvD) in Mnie measure^ is thought to hare acquiesced in her 
advice. 

War being thus tnutiially ftsolved on, the ftrst dawn of suc'^ 
ciess seeDwed to ofifer in favour of Athens ; the city of Plataea 
which had lately declared for them. Was surprised by three 
hundred Thebans, who were let in by a party of the town 
who joined in the conspiracy. But some of the citizens, wh^ 
l«d espoused the opposite interests^ falling upon them, in the 
alght, kiUed a pari^ and look two hundred prisoners ; who, 
a 4tU4e dmie after, were pnt to death. 

The Athenians, as soon as the news was brought of this 
tction, sent succours and provisions thither, and cleared the 
City of til persons who were incapable of bearing arms. From 
lids time, all Greeoe appeared in motiott) every part of it took 
a side in the common quarrel, escept «. few states who con- 
(kiued «emtei^ tiil they should wet thfe event of the war* 
V The maj^iity were tor the Lacedxmonians, as being th« 
deliverers «f Gircece; and espoused their interests i^ith ar 
dour. 0« their side, Were ranged the Achaians, the inhabi- 
lanu of FeHene excepted \ the people of Megara, Locrit» 
Boeotia, Phocis, Aasbnicia^ Leucadia, and Anactorimm* Ot 
the aide of Athens, were t»e people of Chios, Lesbos, Plataea 
many of the islands, and severu tributary maritime states 
tBckiduig those of Thrace, Potidaca excep«ed% 

The Lacedemonians inainiediately after their attempts uptoir 
Pktaeai assembled a body of me]i,iaakii^up, with their eon 
federates, sixty tliousand in number, ATcliidmMM, wiio jcom- 
manded the army, harangued them, in an ammated spceitb 
be told them, that the eyes of a3l Greece were upon thtsm 
vhat they weve. svperier ta mumbers, and ^nene to oppose «a 
cnenijr not «iih^ inferior in «amlber, bmt oppressed with the 
eonsoiottMrss of tAidr ^Qiwn violmce and tnjusdce. He ex« 
horded them to march 1>oidly ufto the country, wlHch they 
were^aboutto enter^with that courage lor which "Akey had'bee» 
.tot\g (amott^i and SX\9X CAtt^km wMch was requisite i^aiast «• 
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insidious an adrersary. The whole army answered with n 

acclamation of joy : and thus, that war which was to be the des- 
truction of Greece, was commenced in a frenzy bf transport, by 
its short-sighted inhabitants, who hurried on to mutual ruin. 

Pericles, on the other hand, prepared his scanty body of 
Athenians, to meet the threatened blow. He declared to the 
Athenians, that, should Archidamus, when he was laying waste 
the Athenian territories, spare any part of those lands whicJi 
belonged to Pericles lumself, he would only consider it as a 
trick, to impose upon Athenian credulity. He thenefore gare 
up all his property in those lands ; and resigned them back 
to the state, from .which his ancestors had originally received 
them. He remonstrated to the people, that it was their in- 
terest to protract the war : and to kt the enemy consume 
themselves by delay. He advised them to remove all their 
effects from the country ; and to shut themselves up in Athens, 
without ever hazarding a battle. 

Their troops, indeed, were but very scanty, compared with 
Ihose they were to oppose $ they amounted only to thirteen 
thousand heavy armed soldiers, sixteen thousand inhabitants, 
and twelve hundred horse, with a body of archers about 
double that number. This was the whole army of the Athe- 
nians; but their chief strength consisted in a fleet of thr«»e 
hundred galleys, which, by continually infesting and plunder- 
ing the enemies' coast, raised contributions sufficient to de* 
fray the expenses of the war. 

Imprest with- the exhortation of Pericles, the Athenians, 
with a mixture of grief and resolution, forsook the culture of 
the fields, and carried all their possessions that could be con- 
veyed away with them, into Athens. They had now enjoyed 
the sweets of peace for nearly fifty years, and their lands wore 
an appearance of wealth and industry ; but, from the fate of 
war, they were once mbre obliged to forsake culture for en» 
campment, the sweets of rural life for the shocks of battle. 

In the mean time, the Liicedaemonians entered the country 
at Oenoe, a frontier fortress;.. and, leaving it behind them, 
marched forward to Acharne, an unwallcd town, within seven 
miles of Athens. The Athiei^ians, terrified at their approach, 
BOW began to convert their fury against the enemy mto re- 
proaches against their former leader. They abused him, for 
Dringing them into a war, in which he had not strength to op- 
pose, nor courage to protect : they loudly desired, notwith* 
standing the inferiority of their number, to be led to battle. 

Pericles, however, chose the more moderate part. He shnt 
up the city gates; placed sufficient guards at all the posts 
around ; sent out parti«8 of horse, to keep the enemy empioir* 
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ed> ahd, at the aame time^ ordered out one hundred jpiUi^U 
to infest the coast of Peloponnesufi. 

, l^ese precautions at last succeeded. After tne JLacedae- 
monians had laid waste the whole country around Athens p 
and insulted the defenders of the city hy their numbers, and 
their reproaches, findiiLg^ the p^ace impregnat>le, they aban*- 
doned the siege ; ahd the inkabitatiUi once ttore issued from, 
their walls, in secu;rity and joy. 

The Athenians, after this severe mbrdHcation, resolved to 
retaliate i being left at liberty to act offensiveljr, as well by 
land as sea, they invaded the enemy*s territory, in turn, with 
their whole force; and took Nisae, a strong haven, with walls 
reaching to the city of Nigara. 

Proud of the first dawn of success, and the first campaign 
having elapsed, during the winter they expressed their triumph 
by public games, at the funerals of those that were slain in 
battle. They placed their bodies in tents> three days before 
the funeral.: on the fourth day, coffins of cypress were sent 
from the tribes, to convey the bones of their relations ; the 
procession marched with solemn pomp, attended by the in- 
habitants, and strangers who visited the city : the relations 
and children of the soldiers, whp were killed, stood weeping 
at the sepulchre : those who fell at the battle of Marathon, 
indeed, were buried on the field; but the rest received one 
common interment, in a place called Ceranicus. 

Pericles, on that occasion, pronounced a funeral oration; 
over them, which remains, to this day, a specimen of his great 
eloquence. But the joy of the public was not confined to 
empty praises, ceremonies, and tears : a stipend was set ^>art 
for maintaining the widows and orphans of those who had 
fallen in the servi<?e of their country. Ai>d thus ended the 
first year of the Peloponnesian war. . ^ 

In the beginning ol the ensuing summer, the Laccdamoni- 
ans renewed their hostilities ; and invaded the territories of 
Athens, with the same number of men as before. In this 
manner, these capricious states went on to harass and depopu- 
late each other ; but a more terrible punishment now began 
to threaten them from Heaven. 

A plague broke out, in the city of Athens ; a more terrible 
tlian which is scarcely recorded in the annals of history. It 
is related, that it began in;Ethiopia, whence it descended into 
Egypt, from thence travelled into Lybia and Persia, and at, 
last broke, like a flood, upon Athens. This pestilence baffled , 
the utmost efforts of art ; the most robust constitutions were, 
unable to withstand its attacks; no skiU oould obviate, no, 
remedy dispel the terrible infection. . 
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The instant a person was seized, he was struck with dc«* 
|#air, which quite disabled him from attempting a cure. The 
humanity of friends was fatal to themselves, as it was inel- 
fectual to the unhappy sufferers. The prodigious quantity 
of baggage which had been removed out of the country into 
thPi rJty, increased the. calamity. Most of the inhabitants, 
for want of lodging, lived in little cottages, in which they 
could scarcely breathe ; while the burning heat of the suui- 
mer increased the pestilential malignity. 

They were seen confusedly huddled together, tlie dead as 
4vell as the dying ; some crawling through the streets ; some 
lying along by the sides of fountains, whither they had en- 
deavoured to repair, to quench the raging thirst which con- 
sumed them. Their very temples were filled with dead 
bodies; and every part of the city exhibited a dreadful image 
of death, without the least remedy for the present^ or the 
least hopes with regard to the future. 

It seized all, with such violence, that they fell one upon ano 
ther, as they passed along the streets. It was also attended' 
with such uncommon pestilential vapours, that the very beasts 
und birds of prey, though famishing around the walls of the 
city, would not touch the bodies of those who died of it. 
Even in those who recovered, it left such a tinctu!*e of its 
malignity, that it struck upon their senses. It effaced the no- 
tices and memory of all ^e passages of their lives ; and they 
knew neither themselves nor their nearest relations. 

The circumstances of this disease are described at large by 
Thucydides, who was sick of it himself: and he observes, 
among other effects of it, that it introduced into the city a 
more licentious way of living : for the people at first had re- 
course to their gods to avert that judgment ; but, finding they 
were all alike infected, whether they worshiped them or not, 
and that it was generally mortal, they abandoned themselves, 
at once, to despair and riot ; for, since they held their fives 
but as it were by the day, they were resolved to make the 
most of their time and money. 

The cause of it was generally imputed to Pericles; who, 
by drawing such numbers into, the city, was thought to have 
corrupted the very air. Yet, though this was raging within, 
and the enemy wasting the coiratry without, he was still in the 
same mind as before— that they ought not to put all their 
hopes upon the issue of a battle. In the mean time, the ene- 
rtiy advancing towards the coast, laid waste the whole coun- 
try; and returned, after having insulted the wretched Athe- 
nians, already thinned by pestilence and famine. 

Fickleness and inconstancy were the prevailing- characters 
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of the Atheniaaft I and, as these carried theiHi pn a sudden, to 
their greatest eau:esses, they soon brought them back within 
the bounds of moderation and respect. Pericles bad been 
long a favourite ; the calamities of the state at last began tc 
render him obnoxious : they had deposed him from the com- 
mand of the army, but now repented their rashness, and rein- 
stated htm, a short time afterwards, with more than former 
authority 

By dint of suffering, they began to bear patiently their do/ 
mestic misfortunes ; aiid, impressed with a love for their coun* 
try, asked pardon for their former ingratitude. But he did 
not live long, to enjoy his honours. He was seized with the 
plague, which, like a malignant enemy, struck its severest 
blow at parting. Being extremely ill, and ready to breathe 
his last, the principal citizens, and such of his friends as had 
not forsaken him, discoursing in his bed-chamber concerning 
the loss they were about to sustain, ran over his exploits, and 
computed the number of his victories. They did not imagine 
that Pericles attended to what they said, as he seemed insen- 
eible; but it was far oUierwise: not a single word of their 
discourse had escaped him^ At last, cried he, ^ Why wiM 
you extol a series of actions, in which fortune had the great- 
^est part ? There is one circumstance, which I would not have 
forgotten, yet which you have passed over. 1 could wish to 
have it remembered, as the most glorious circumstance of 
my life— that I never yet caused a single citizen to put on 
mourning/' 

Thus, died Pericles ; in whom, were united a number of 
excellent qualities, without impairing each other. As well 
skilled in naval affairs, as in the conduct of armies ; as well 
skilled in the arts of raising money, as of employing it ; elo- 
quent in public, and pleasing in private : he was a patron of 
artists, at once informing them by his taste and example. 

The most memorable tratisaictioa of the following year, Wat 
Che siege of Platsa, by the Lacedaemonians. This was one 
of tlie most famous sieges in antiquity, on account of the 
vigorous efforts of both parties; but especially for the glori- 
ous resistance made by the besieged ; and their stratagems 
Co escape the fury of the assailants. 

I'he Lacedaemonians besieged this place in tlie beginning 
of the third campaign. As soon as they had fixed their camp 
round tlie city, in order to lay waste the places adjacent, the 
Plaaetans sent deputies to the Lacedaemonian general, decla- 
ring the injustice of injuring them, who had received their 
liberties, on a former occasion, from the Lacedaemonia^ s them* 
selves. The Lacedaemoiuans leplied. that there w^s but 4Mie 
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method to insure their safety, which was, to renew that ain 
ance by which they gained their freedom ; to disclaim their 
Athenian supporters, and to unite with the Lacedaemonians 
who had power and will to protect them. 
* The deputies replied, that they could not come to any agree- 
ment, without first sending to Athens, whithw their wives and 
children had retired. The Lacedaemonians permitted them 
to send thither j but the Athenians solemnly promising^ te 
succour them to the utmost of their power, the Plataeans re^ 
solved to suffer the last extremities, rather than^ surrender ; 
(md prepared for a vigorous defence, with a steady resolution 
to succeed or fall. / - 

Archidamus, the Lacedaemonian general, after calling upon 
^e gods to witness that he did not first infringe the alliance^ 
prepared for the siege, with equal perseverance. He surround- 
ed the city with a circumvallation of trees, which were laid 
very close together, the branches turned towards the city. He 
then raised batteries upon them, and formed a terrace, sufB- 
cient to support his warlike machines. His army worked 
day and night, without intermission, for seventy days ; one 
half of the soldiers reposing themselves, while the others 
were at work. 

The besieged, observing the works begin to rise around 
'them, threw up a wooden wall, upon thfe walls of the city, oj^ 
posite the platform, in order that they might always out-top 
•the besiegers. This wall was covered, on the outside, with 
Qides, both raw and dry, in order to shelter it from the be- 
siegers* fires. Thus, both walls seemed to vie with each other 
•for superiority, till at last the besieged, without amusing them- 
selves at this work any longer, built another, within, in the 
form of a half-moon, behind which they might retire, in case 
their outer works were forced. 

In the mean time, the besiegers, having mounted their eii>- 
gines of war, shook the city wall, in a very terrible manner ; 
which, though it alarmed the citizens, did not^ however, diar- 
courage them : they employed every art that fortification could 
suggest, against the enemy's batteries. They caught, with 
rop€^, the heads of the battering rams that were urged against 
them, and deadened their force with levers. 

The besiegers, finding their attacks did not go on success- 
fully, and that a^new vail was raised against their platform, 
despaired of being able to storm the pHce ; ftndi therefoi^, 
changed the siege into a blockade, after having vainly at- 
tempted to set fire to the city, whieh was suddenly quenched 
by a shower. 

The city was now surrounded by a briek walU suddenly 
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elected^ strengthened, on each side, hj a deep ditch« Thft 
whole army was engaged successively upon this wall ; and| 
when it was finished, they left a guard over one half ; the 
Boeotians offering to guard the other half, whilst the rest of 
the. army returned to Sparta. 

In this manner, the wretched Plataeans were cooped upihy 
a strong wall, without any hopes of redress, and only waited 
the mercy of the conqueror. There were now in Plataca, but 
(our hundred inhabitants, and eighty Athenians, with a hun- 
di*cd and ten women, to dress their victuals, and no other per- 
son, whether freeman or slave ; all the re^t having been sent 
to Athens, before the siege. 

At last, tlie inhabitants of Plataea, having lost all hopes of 
succour, and being in the utmost want of provisions, formed a 
resolution to cut their way through the enemy. But,half of 
them, struck with the greatness of the danger, and boldness 
of the enterprise, entinky lost courage, when they came to 
the execution ; but the rest, who were about two hundred and 
twenty soldiers, persisted in their resolution, and escaped, in 
the following manner : 

The besieged first toqk the heights of the wall^ by count- 
ing the rows of bricks whi^h composed it ; and this Uiey did 
ai different times, and employed several men for that purpose, 
in order that they might not mistake in the calculation.. This 
was the easier, because as the wall stood at a small distance, 
every part of it was very viable. They then made ladders 
of a proper length. 

All things bein^ now ready for executing the design, the 
besieged left the city, one night when there was no moon, in 
•the midst of a storm of wind and rain. After crossing the 
first ditch, they drew near the wall, undiscovered, through 
the darkness of night, whilst the noise made by the rain and 
wind, pi-e vented their being heard. 

They march^ at some distance from one another, to pre- 
vent the clashing of their arms, which were light, in order 
that those who carried them might be the more active; and 
one of their legs was naked, to keep them from sliding so 
easily in the mire. Those who carried the ladders laid them 
in the space between the towers, where they knew no guard 
wtis posted, because it rained. That instant, twelve men 
mounted the lad4er, armed with only a coat of mail and a 
dagger, and marched directly to the towers, six on each side. 
They were followed by soldiers, armed only with javelins, that 
Ihey might mount the easier ; and their shields .were carried 
after them, to be used in the charge^ 

When most of these had ascended to the top of the wall^ 

K s 
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tliey were discovered by the fftUing of a tite, irhich me 6f 
their comrades, in taking hold of the parapet, had thrown 
down. The alarm was immediately given from the towers, 
iad the whole army approached the wall, without discovering 
the occasion of the outcry, from the gloom of the night and 
the violence of the storm. Besides which, those who had 
staid I^ehind in the city, Wat an alarm, at the same time, in 
Another quarter, to make a diversion : so that the enemy did 
not know which way to turn themselves, and were afraid td 
quit their posts. 

But a corps, the reserve of three hundred men, who wer^ 
kept for any unforeseen accident that might happen, quitted 
the epntravaltation, and ran to that part where they heard the 
noise : and torches were held up towards Thebes, to show that 
they niust run that way. But those in the city, to render the 
ngnal of no use, made others, at the same time, in different 
ipiarters, having prepared them on the walls for that purpose. 

In the mean time, those who iiad mounted first, having 
talfjen possession of the two towers which flanked the int<&rval 
where the ladders were set, and havin^kilied those who guard- 
ed them, posted themselves there, to defend the passage, and 
keep off the besiegers. Then, setting ladders on the top of the 
wall, between the two towers, they caused a good number of 
thei^ comrades to mount, in order to keep off, by a dischargt 
of their arrows, as well those who were advancing to the 
foot of the wall, as the others who were hastening to the 
neighbouring towers. 

Whilst this was doings they had time, to set up several lad« 
ders ; and to throw down the parapet, that the rest might 
aieend with greater ease. As fitst as they came up, they went 
down on the other side ; and drew np near the fosse, on the 
otttsidey to shoot at those who appeared. After they had 
passed over, the men who were in the towers came down, and 
fastened to the fosse, to follow after the res(. That instant, 
the guard, with three hundred torches, arrived. Howet^, 
as the Plataeans saw their enemies by this light, better than 
they were seen by them, they took a surer aim ; by which 
means, the last crossed the ditch, without being attacked in 
their passage. However, this was not done without much 
difficulty; because the ditch was frozen over, and ^e ice 
would not bear, on account of thaw and heavy rains. The 
violence of the storm, was of great advantage to them. After 
fdl had passed, they took the road towards Thebes, the bet- 
ter to conceal their retreat ; because it was not likely they 
had fled towards a city of the enemy. 
* Immediately, they perceived the besieger^, with torches in 
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their handat pursuuig them in the rotd that led to Athens. 
After keeping that of Thebes ahont six or seven stadia^ they 
UiJrned short towards the mountain^ and resumed the route to 
Athens; where two hundred and twelve arrived, out of two 
hundred and twenty, who had quitted the i>lace t the rei^ 
havi^ rctmnndback ttutiugfa fear, one archer excepted, who 
4NKI taten on the side of the fosse of contravallation. 

The besiegers^ after having ineffectually pursued them, re- 
iHroed to their camp. In the mean dme, the Plataeans, who re> 
mained in. the cUy, supposing thtit all th«r companicms had 
been killed, (because those Who had returned, to justify them* 
•elves, affirmed tbey wete) sent a herald, to demand their dead 
bodies ; but^ being told the true state of the affair, he withdrew. 

At the end of the following campugn, the Plataeans being 
in absolute want of provisions, and unable to make the least 
deCsnce^ surrendered, lipen condition that they should not be 
punishi»d, till.3diey had been tried and adjudged in form of 
lusticei Fi^-. commissioners came, for this purpose, from 
Lac^aemon ; and these, without charging them with any 
eriroe, barely asked them whether tliey had done any service 
to the Lacedsikioeians and the allies in this war. 

The Piatseans were much surprised, as well as puzzled, by 
this question; and were sensible that it had been suggested 
by- the Thebans, their professed enemies, who had vowed 
their destruction. They, therefore, put the Lacedaemonians 
in mind of the services they had rendered Greece in general, 
both at the battle of Artemisium and that of Plataea, and 
particularly in Laced^monia, at the time of the earthquake^ 
which was followed by the revolt of their slaves. 

Tht only rtosdn, they declared, for their having jomed the 
AiAetianS afterwards, was to defend themselves from the 
hosdlities of the Thebans, against whom they had in vain 
impftsr^.the assbtance of the Lacedaemonians. That if that 
was imputed to them as a crime, which was only their mis- 
ftirtune^ it ouvht not, however, entirely to obliterate the re- 
itiemhrance of their former services. ^ Cast your eyes,*' said' 
they, ^ on the monuments of your ancestors, which you see 
here, to whom we annuidly pay alt the honours which can be 
rendered to the manes of the dead. You thougl^ fit to en^ 
trust their bodies with us, as we were eye-witnesses of their 
bravery. Yet you will pow give up their ashes to their mur- 
derers, in abandoninjP us to the Thebans, who fought ag^nst 
them at the battle of Platsea ? WUI you enslave a province 
where Greece recovered its liberty ? Will you destroy the 
temples <^ those gods, to whom yeu owed the victory? Will 
vou Abolish te memory, of their founders, who contributed 
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so greitlj to your safety ? On this occasion, we may ventuHe 
to say, that our interest is inseparable from your f^ory; and 
that you cannot deliver up your ancient friends axKl benefac- 
tors, to the unjust hatred of the Thebans, without eternal in- 
fiuny to yourselves." 

One would conclude,. that these just remonstrances should 
have made some impression on theLacedsemonians^Jmt they 
were biassed more by the answer of the Tiiebans, which was 
expressed in the most haughty and bitter terms Bgidnst the 
Plataeans : and besides, they had brou^t their instractiont^^ 
from Lacedsmon. 

They stood, therefore, to their first qaestio]ir-*#h^her the 
Plataeans had done them any service unce the war; and, 
making them pass one after another, as they severally an* 
swered ^ No," each was immediately butchered, and not one 
escaped. About two hundred were killed in this manner ; 
a^d twenty-five Athenians, who were among litem, met with 
the same unhappy fate. Their wives who haid' been taken 
prisoners were made slaves. 

The Thebans afterwards peopled the city with exiles from 
Megara and Plataea; but the year afterwards, they demolished 
it entirely. It was in this manner, the Lacedaemonians, in the 
hopes of reaping great advantages from the Thebans, sacri* 
fic^ed the Plataeans to their animosity, ninety-three years aftet 
their first alliance with the Athenians. 

I pass over several particular incidents of the sucec^diii^ 
campaign, in which the Grecian states mutually destroyed 
each other, without promoting general happiness, or estab- 
lishing any common lorm of government. The fluctuations 
of success were various. The Ath^ans took the city of 
Pylus from the Lacedaemonians; and they, on the other hnid, 
made annual uicursions into Attica. More than one overture 
for a peace, was made, but Cleon, who had a gpeat ascendan* 
among the Athenians, prevented their taking effect 
. The war was, therefore, renewed, with all its foi^mer ani* 
ifipsities. The island of Pylus became the scene of mutual 
contention. Demosthenes, who afterwards became the cele* 
brated orator, being joined in commission with Cleon, landed* 
Q^ the^ island, in order to dispossiess the Lacedaemonians, who 
still remained there. They attacked the enemy with great 
vigour, drov« them from post to post, and, perpetually gain- 
ing ground, at last forced them to the extremity of the island. 

The Lacedaemonians had stormed a fort that was thought 
inaccessible ; there, they drew up in battle array, faced about 
to that side only where they could be attacked, and defended 
themselves like 90 msmy lions. As the engagement had he'd 
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' ^tut greatnr pwrt of the day, and the sotdiers Mpere oppressed 
.with heat and weariness, aad parched with thirst, the general 
mi the Messcnians directin|^ himself to Cleon and Demos- 
thenes, said, that all their effects would be ineffectual, unless 

-they charged their enemy^« rear; and promised, if they would 
give him some troops, ia*iiied with missive weapons, that he 

• would endenvosr to find a oassage. 

Aecordtngly^he asd his- tbllowcsrs climbed up certafai steep 

.und cnng^y plaices, which were tiot guarded ; When, coming 
dfllwn unpeiHseived into the fiN'tf'he appeared, on -fl sudden, at 

'i^f backs of the Lacedaemonians^ which entirely dteiped thdr 
courage; and afterwards complete^^ their overthrow. They 

•now maxie a very feeble Tesistaace ; anid being oppressed with 

^Mimbers, attacked on all sides, and dejected through fktigue 
and despair, they began to give way, but the Athenians seized 
on all the passes, to cot off their retread 

Cleon and Demosthenes, finding, that, should t]ie battle 

-continue, not a man would escape, and, being desirous of 

'Carrying them alive to Athens, commanded their soldiers to 
desist j asud4»ttsed a proclamation to be made, by a heral^, 
far thom to li^ down their arms, and surrender at discretion. 
At these words, the greater part lowered their shields, and 
ck^ped their hands, in token of approbtition. A kind of sus- 
peosion of arms was agreed up0nf and- ^eir- commander de* 
aired leave nvigbt be grfuited him, to despatch a messenger to 
jthe camp, to know the resolution of the generals. This was 
not aUowed ; but they called heralds from the coast, and, af- 
ter several messages, a Lacedflemonian advanced forward, and 
ciittd alqfud, that they^ were permitted to treat with the ene- 
my, provided they did not submit to dishonourable terms. 

Upon this, they held^ a conference, after which they sur- 
rendered at discretion; and were kept till the next day. The 
Athenians, then raising a trophy, and restoring the Lacedae- 
monians their dead, embarked for their own country ; after 
disUibttting the prisoners among the several ships, and com- 
mitting the guj^ni of them to the captains of the galleys. 

In this battle, there fell one hundred and twenty-eight La- 
cedaemonians, out of four hundred and twenty, which wa^ 
their number at first; so that there survived not quite three 
hundred ; a hundred and twenty of whom were inhabixantS 
of the city of Sparta. The siege of the island (to compute 
from the beginning, including the time employed in the truce) 
liad lasted seventy-two days.' 

They all now Jeft Pylus^ and Cleon -s promise, though so 
vain and rash, was found literally true. But the most sur- 
prising circumstance, vas^ the capituliition thai had been 
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mAde ; for, it had becD thqught^ that the Laxsoibannttttaiis^ se 
far from surren4eriQg their arms, would die sword in hand. 
Haying come to Athens, they ^ere ordered toremain prison- 
ers, till a peace should be concluded; pi^vided the Lacedse- 
monians did not make any .incursions into their ccnflitry,^or 
that then they should all be put to death. 

They left a garrison in Pylus. The Messeuans oif Nau- 
pactuft^ whg had formerly possessed it, sent thither the flower 
of their y^h, who very much infested the Lacedaemonians, 
by their iijpursions; and, as these Messeniun spoke therlaa- 
guage o(^e country, they prevailed with a great number of 
slaves to join them. 

The I^acedsemonians, dreading a greater evil, sent several 
deputations to Athens, but to no purpose; the Athenians iw 
ing too much elated with their prospeiityv and eapecially 
their late success,' to listen to any terms. For two or three 
years, 4saccessively, hostilities were carried on, with alternate 
success; and nothing but the humbling of the one or the 
other of the two rival states, could decide the quarreU The 
Athenians made themselves masters of the island of Cythera; 
but, on the other hand, were defeated, by the Lacedaemonians 
at Dellion. 

At length, the two nations began to grow weary d a war, 
which put them to great expense, and did not procure them 
any real advantage. A truce for a year was tberefere con- 
cluded, which being expired, served to pave the way for a 
more lasting reconciliation. The death of the two gteietufai 
that commanded the contending armies, served not a little to 
hasten this event. Brassidas, the Lacedemonian, was killed 
as he was conducting a sally, when besieged in Amphipoii»; 
and Cleon, the Athenian,- despising an enemy to which he 
knew himself superior, was set upon unawares, and flying fot 
safety, ivas killed by a soldier who happened to meet him. 
Thus, these two men, who had long opposed the tranquillity 
of Greece, and raised their reputations, but in a very diilei^ 
enl way, fell a sacrifice to their oWn ambition. 

They were, however, men of very opposite characters. 
Brassidas had courage and c<Hidttct, moderation and integ^ 
rity; and, it was he alone who, at this time^kept up the sink* 
ing reputation of his country. He was the only Spartan, 
since Pausanias, who appeared with any established charac- 
ter among the confederates, to whom he behaved so well, that 
they were again brought under the dependance of Sparta ; 
and several cities submitted to him, as their common deliv 
erer from the tyranny of Athens. 

The inhabitants of Amphipolis, besides their joining with 
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tnb other alSeS in solemnizing his ftineraf in a public manner, 
instituted anniversary games and sacrifices to his memoryi' 
as a hero ; and so far considered him as their founder, that 
they destroyed all the ittonuments which had been preserved 
«8 marks ot their being an Athenian colony. 

His opposition to the peace, Was not so much the effects 
of his obstinacy, as of a true Spartan sceal for the honour of 
his country, which he was sensible had been treated by the 
Athenians with too much insolence and contempt. He had 
now a fair prospect of bringing them to reason, as he was 
gaining ground upon them, and every day making fresh con^- 
qnests; and, however he might be transported with the glory 
of performing great actions, yet the main €n6. of his ambition 
seems to have been, the bringing the war to a happy con- 
clusion. 

I must not here omit the generous answer, made by his 
mother, to the persons who brought her the news of his death. 
Upon her asking them whether .he died honourably, they 
naturally fell into encomiums on his great exploits, and his 
personally bravery, and preferred him to all the generals of 
his time ; ** Yes," said she, ** my son was a valiant man, hut 
Sparta has still many citizens braver than he." 

Cleon was a different sort of man. He was rash, arrogant, 
and obstinate ; contentious, envious, and malicious ; covetous 
and corrupt; and yet, with all these bad qualities, he had 
some little arts of popularity, which raised and supported 
him. He made it his business to caress the old men ; and, 
much as he loved money, he often relieved the poor. He had 
a ready wit, with a way of drollery that pleased itaany, though 
with the ^nerality it passed for impudence and winbdncry. 

He had one very refined way of recommending himself. 
Which was, upon his coming into power, to discard all his 
Qld friends, for fear it should be thought he would be biassed 
by them. At the same time, he picked up a vile set of syco- 
phants, in their room,at^d made a servile court to the lowest 
dregs of the people ; and yet even they had so bad an opinion 
of him, that th-*y often declared against him for Nicias, his 
professed enemy ; who, though he took part with the nobility, 
still preserved an interest in the commons, and was more 
generally respected. 

That which Cleon chiefly depended on, was his eloquence: 
but it was of a boisterous kind, verbose and petulant, and 
consisted more in the vehemence of his style and utterance, 
and the distortion of his action and gesture, than In the 
strength of his reasoning. 

By this furious manner of haranguing, he introduced. 
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among the orators and statesmen, a licentiousness and Itnte 
ceocyi which were not known before ; and which caused the 
many riotous and disorderly proceedings, that afterwards oc? 
curred in the assemblies, wbM^n almost every thing was car* 
ried by noise and tumult. In the military bart of his service^ 
he was as unaccountable, as in the rest of his conduct. He 
was not naturally formed for war, and uoed it only as a cloak 
for his ill practices, and because he could, not carry on his. 
otner views without it. 

The taking of Sphacteria was certainly a great action^ but, 
it was a. rash and desperate one; and it has been shown how 
he was undesignedly drawn into it. by a boast of his own. 
However, he was so elated with the success of that expedi- 
tiol^ that he fancied himself a general; a;nd the people were 
brought to have the same opinion. 

But the event soon undeceived theni; and convinced them 
that he knew better how to lead in the assembly, than in the 
field. In reality, he was not a man to be trusted in either % 
for, in the one, he was more of a blusterer, than of a soldier; 
and in the other, he had more of an incendiary^ than of a 
patriot. 

The Lacedsmcmians were no less int:Uned to peace, than 
the Athenians ; and were glad to treat, at this time, while 
they could do it with honour ; besides, they had nothing more 
at heart than the imprisonment of their men taken at Pylus^ 
who were the chief of their city ; and, aiitiong other consider 
rations, it was not the least, that the truce which they had 
made with Argos for thirty years, was just expiring. 

This was a strong and. flourishing city, and though it was 
not, of kself,' a match for Sparta, yet they knew it was fal:* 
from being toutemptible, and that it held too good a corres 
pondence with its neighbours, not to make itself capable oC 
giving them a greiat deaf of uneasiness. 

The matter having been canvassed and debated most of 
the winter, the I^u^ed^emoniana, tOi)u;ing the tn^aty to a con- 
clusion, gave out that they resolyefl^as soon as the season 
would permit^ to fortify in Attica. Upon which, the Athenir 
^s grew more moderate in their demands ; and a peace waa 
Iconpluded, in the tent^ yeac of the war, between the two states 
and their confederates, for fifty years. The chief articles be- 
ingy that the garrisons should be evacuated^ and the towns 
and prisoners restored) on both sides. 

This was called the Nician Peace ; because Nicias, who 
was just the reverse of his rival Cleoni was the chief instru- 
ment in its negotiation.^ Besides the tender concern he al- 
ways expressed for his countrjri he had more particular ends 
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i»<^buimttr;tly in securittisr Hb repnuttkxu Ue bad been upon 
many exp^aitiohs^ and had generally succeeded in them ; y«|; 
lie was siinBible how much he owed to hU good Cprtunei «nd 
kls c«ttti0tts managemcat ; and he did not care to risk what 
he had already got, for the hopes of more* 



CHAPTER X. 
^F)rmn M Peace rf Nkm9j io4he end of tke Pelopaimukm War. 

ETtRt thin^ now promised 4 restoration of former tran- 
quillity. The Bceotians and Corinthians were the first that 
riionf ed signs of discontent, and used their utmost endeavours 
to excite fresh troubles. To obviate any dangers arising 
from that q^iarter, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians united 
in a league, offensive and defensive, which served to render 
them more formidable to the neighbouring states, and more 
assured with re^rd to each other. Yet still the former 
animosities and jealousies fermented at bottom; and, while 
fHendship glossed over external appearances, fresh discpn- 
eats were gathering below. 

The character, indeed, of Nicias, was peaceable ; and he 
did all in his power to persuade the Athenians to cultivate 
general tranquillity. But a new promoter of troubles, was 
now beginning to make his appearance; and, from him, those 
who wished for peace, had every thing to fear. This was no 
other than the celebrated Alcibiades, the disciple of Socratea, 
a youth equally remarkable for the beauty of his person and 
the greatness of his mental accomplishments. 

The strict intimacy between Alcibiades and Socrates, ta 
me of the most remarkable circumstances of hb life. This 
.philosof^er, observing i]a him excellent natural qualities^ 
which were greatly heightesed by the beauty of his persoi^ 
bestowed incrediUe paws in cultivating so valuable a phnti 
lest, being neglectiMl, it should wither as it grew, and abao-. 
lutely degenerate. Indeed, Alcibiadea was exposed to numr 
oerless dangers ; arising from the p^reatness of his extraction^ 
his vast riches, the authority of his faimily, the credit of his 
guardians, his personal talents, his exquisite beauty^ and, sUU 
iiuure than thesefthe flattery and complaisance of all who ap 
proached him, ^ One would have concluded," says Plutarch^ 
* that fortttiie had surrounded iriaid iiivitoted him with all these 
pireteiided advantages ^» with so many ramparts and bul- 
warks, to render him inaccessible and invulnerable to all 
darts of philospphy^ th(^ salutary darts which sirike to the 
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tery heart, and leave in it tlKS strongest incitenorthits to viHum 
attd -solid glory.'* 

But those rtry obstacles redoubled the teal of Socrates. 
Kotwithstanditlg the strong endeatours that were used to 
divert this young Athenian from a coo^respondence which 
alone was capable of securing him from so many snares, he 
devoted himself entirely to it. He had the most unbounded 
wit ; he was fully sensible of Socrates* extraordinary merit, 
and could not resist the charms of his sweetly insinuating 
eloquence^ which, at that time^ had a greater ascendant ov^r 
him, than the allurements of pleasure. 

Ht Mras so jealous a disciple of that gfeat master^ thai he 
folloM^ed him, wherever he went ; tdbk the utmost delight in 
his CotiVer.^atidil ; was extremely well pleased with his prin* 
clblcis ; received his instructions, and even his reprimtrndB', 
with wonderful docility ; and was so moved with his dis- 
courses,' as^eveh to shed tears and abhor himself: so weighty 
Was the force of truth in the mouth of Socrates^ and in so 
odioU^s a 11g;ht did he expose the vices to which Alcibiades 
abaildoned himself. 

Alcibiades, ih those moments when he listened to Socratea, 
differed so much from himself, that he appeared quite ano- 
ther man. However, his heiidstroiig, fierjf temper, and his 
natural fondness for pleasure, t^hlch waS heightened and in^* 
flamed by the discourses and advicti of yoitng people, soon 
plunged him into his former irregularitieii ; and tore him, as 
It were, from his master, who was obRged to pursue him as 
a slave who had escaped correction. 

This vicissitude or flights and returns,' of virtuous resolu« 
tions and relapses into vice, continued a long time; but still 
Socrates was Hot disgusted by his levity ; and always flatter* 
ed himself with the hopes of bringing him baek to his duty: 
ahd heiic^, certalnljr, aro^ the strong mixture of good and 
"evil, which always a^jieartfd in his conduct i the titsiructions 
which his mastei* had g'iven him^ sotnetimeft prevailing; and, 
at other titties^ the fin^ of hi« patoions hurrying him, in a 
manner, against his own wiil^ (tito things of ti quite opposite 
nature. 

A^iong the variotis |>a^siotis that wete discovered in him. 
the strongest and tridst prevailifig was a hiughty turn of 
mind, which would forc£ all thingfs to submit tti it ; and could 
Hot bear a superior, or evcfn ah eqtial. Although his birth 
Und uncommon talents, smoothed the v^a^ to his attaining 
the highest employments in the republic, there was nothing 
however, to which he was so fond of owing the credit and 
Authority he wanted to gtin Over the people^ as to the ford^ 
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«f lua di6qM»ce; aid tbe perauasive graee of hit oratioM. 
To this» his intimacy with Socrates imght be of great ^ervicd. 

AJcibiaides, with- such a cast of mittd as 'we have here de- 
scribed, was not bom for repose ; and had set erery engine 
at work) to traverse the treaty lately concluded, between the 
two states; but, not succeeding in his attempt, he endearoarcd 
.to prevent its taking effects fie; was disgusted at the Lace- 
dssemmkuEis, because Ihey directed themsdves only to Nicias, 
.of whom they had a very high opinton; and, on the contrary, 
joemed to tike no manner « notice of him, though his an- 
cestors had enjoyed the rights of hospitality among them. 

The fifst thing he did to infilnge the peace, was, having 
tie^ informed that the people of Argos only wanted an op* 
Mftunity to break with the Spartans, whom they equaUv 
hafeed and feared, he flattered than secretly with the hopes 
that the Atheniaiia% would succour them, by suggesting to 
.then that they were ready to break a peace which was no 
,way advantageous to then* 

Accordingly, he laid hold of this juncture ; and improved 
ibe pretext g^ven by the. Lacedsemoatiana, to exasperate the 
people* both against them and Niciae |. wfao!^ had so good an 
leSiM^t, that, every thing seemed disposed for a treaty with 
Ai^s ; of which, the Lacedemonians being Very apprehen* 
siye, immediately despatched their amhaasiRidra to Athena; 
who, at first, said what aeetned velry satiefactory, that they 
.pame with full power to. cotitcrt all metiers im difference, 
tUpoH equal terma. The council received their propondons, 
«and the people were to asseitible the next day to give them 
.audience, 

. Alctbiades, in the mean while, fearing lest thi^ negotiation 
shoujd ruin his de^igtis, had a secret conference with <he am- 
bassjulors ; and persuaded them, under colour of friendship, 
not to let the people know, at first, what fall powera their com 
mission gave them ; hut to intiasate that they came only to 
treat ano make proposals: for that otherwise they utroulil 
grow insolent in their demands ; and e^ttort from them such 
unreasonable tenris, as they could not with honour consent to. 

They were so well* satisfied with the apparent sincerity and 
prudence of this advice, that he ckew'them from Nicias, to 
rely entirely upon himself; and the next day, when the peo- 
ple were assembled, and the ambaasadors introduced, Alcibt- 
ades, with a very obliging air^ demanded of them, with wh«t 
powers they were come I They made aiiswer, that they were 
not come as. plempotenliarifis. Upon which^ he instahtly 
changed his voice aed countenance, and, exclaiming against 
ibom as notorious liars, hade- the people take care he w they 
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.trimucled anj^ thing with meaop-wlioai tlie^rcttiiM hft«e w 
.little dependaiicew- The people difiiinsed the-ambMtad&n, 
-in a rage; and Niciae, knowing nothing of the deceit, wat 
jconfcmnded, and in disgrace. 

To redeem his credit,,he proposed being sent onee niore4o 
iSpatta : hut, not being able to gain such terms, there, as tiie 
•Athenians demanded, thejriniiaediatdyy on his r^um, formed 
,a league with the Argives, for a hundred years, indiidingthe 
.Ekans and Manttneaas; which yet did net, in terms, oaneel 
diat with the I«acedienxmians ; though, it is plain, tiiat the 
whole intent of it was levelled agidnsf theni. 

Upon this new aHitfnee, Alcibiades was declared general; 
and, though his best friends covld not commend the method 
by wiiidi.he brought about his desigi», yet it was looked upon 
<as. & grNit reach bi politie8,-thus to di^e -and shake almost 
all Peloponnesus ; and to remove the war so far from the 
Atheaaan frontier, that even success would profit the enemy 
but little, should they be conquerors : whereas, if they i|pe«e 
defeated, Sparta itself woidd be hardly sa^e. 

The defection of the eodfederates, began to awaken the 
jealoiisy of Sparta i they resolved, therefore, to remedy tiie 
evil, before it spread too far; wherefbre, drawing out their 
whole force, both of citizens and slaves, and being joined by 
dieir allies, they encamped almost under the walls of Argea. 
The Argives, having notice of theb* march, m^de all posnble 

Kparauona, and came out, with a full vesohition to fight them. 
ij just as they were going to engage, two of their ofiieers 
went over to Agis, the Spartan king and general, and proposed 
to him to have the business settled by a reference. He im* 
.mediately closed with the offer, grantcMi them a truce for four 
months, and drew off his army ; the whole afiair being trans- 
acted by these three, without any general c<msent or know- 
ledge, on either side. 

The Feloponnesians, though they durst not disobey thek 
orders, inveighed grievously against Agis, for letting such an 
advantaG;e slip, as they could never promise to themselves 
again ; for they had actually hemmed in the enemy, and that 
with the best, u not the greatest army, that erer was brought 
into the field. And the Argives were so little apprehenshe 
of danger, on their side, that thtj were not l^ss incensed 
against their mediators, one of whom they forced to the al 
tars to save his life, and coniscated his goods. 

Thus, every thing seemed to favour the Athenian interest ; 
and their prosperity, for this was the most flourishing period 
«f their duration, blinded them to such a degree, that they 
were persuaded no pow^ was able to resist them. In this 
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A^HMhioiiytkcf resolved to take the first opportunity of add* 
big iJie nUoid of Sicily to their empire ; and soon an occ»* 
sicm oilered to tkeir wi8h« 

Ambaaaadors were sent from the people of Egesta, who, in 
finality ^ their allies^ came to implore their aid against the 
inhabitants of Selinitta, who were assisted by the Syra^usans. 
It was the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. They re* * 
presentedy among other things, that, shoakt they be abandcmcdj 
Che Syracusans, i^ter seizing their city, as they had done' that of 
Leottttom, would take posseaaon of all Sioiily, and not fail to 
aid the Peloponaesians, who were their founders : and, that 
they might put them to as little charge as possible, they of^ 
fered to pay the troops that should be sent to succour them. 

The Athenians, who had long waited for an opportunity to 
declare themselves, sent deputies to Egesta, to inquire into 
rthe state of affairs; and to see whether there was money 
enough in the treasury, to defray the expenses of so g^eat a 
war. The inhabitants of 'that city had been so artful, as to 
borrow^ from the neighhouriagnationa, a great number of gold 
and siWer vasea, worth an immense sum of money ; and of 
these they made a show, when the Athenians arrived. 

The deputies returned with those of Egesta, who carried 
sixty talents in ingots, as a month's pay for the galleys, vhick 
they demanded ; and a promise of larger sums, which they said 
were ready, both in the public treasury, and in the temples. 

The people, struck with these fair appearances, the truth of 
which they did not give theinaelves the leisure to examine* 
and, seduced by the advantageons reports which their deputies 
9aade with the view of pleasing them, immediately granted the 
C^atana their demand ^ and appointed Aliahiades, Nicias^and 
Lamachus, to command the fleet, with lull power not only to 
isiiccour Ergeata, and restore the inhabitanta. of Leontium to 
Iheir city, but also to regulate die affurs of Sicily, in such a 
manner as might best suit the interests of the republic. 
: Niciaa was appointed oae^f the generals, to hia very great 
regret ; for, besides other motives which made him &read the 
comniand, he shunned it because Alcibiades was to be his coA- 
l^gue. But the Athenians promiaed theniselTea greater suc- 
cess from this war^ahould they not resign the whole condnot 
of it to Alcibiadesyhnt temper l&is ardour and audacity with 
|he coldness and wisdom or Niciaa* 

Niciaa, not daring to <^pose Alcibiadea openly, endeavonp- 
.ed to do it indirectly, by starting a great number of diflicni- 
.ties, drawn particularly from the groat expense of this expo- 
dition. He declared, that, since they were resolved upon war, 
they ought to carry It on in sueh^a manner, as might snii the 
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tguited reputtlmi to idnch Athem Irad attdmed; thst ji ivitt 
was not sttfikient to oppose so formidable^ po#er, as that of 
ihe Syracusans and their allies ; that ther miist raise an anajr 
composed of good horse and feot^ if they desired to act In a 
manner worthy of so noble a design ; that^ besides thou* floft 
which was to make Uiem masters at sea, they must have a 
great number of transports, to carry provisions peipetitaU^ 
to the -^x^jy which otherwise could not possibly subsist m at 
enemy's country; that they must carry with them vast aumi 
of money, without waiting for that promised them by the citi 
eeQB of Egesta ; who perhaps were ready ia words only, and 
very probably might break tlieir promise; that they ought ta 
weigh and examine the disparity between themselves and theit 
enemies, with regard to the conveniences and wants of the 
j$rmy; die Syracusans being in their own country, in the 
midst of powerful allies, disposed by inclination, as well as 
engaged by interest, to assist &em, with m«n, arms, horses, 
and provisions ; whereas, the Athi^ians would caray on the 
war m a remote country, possessed hy didr enemiea ; where, 
in the winter, news could not be brought them, in less thaa 
four months ; a country, where all things would oppose tht 
Athenians, and nothing be procured, but by force of arms : 
that it would reflect the greatest ignominy on the Athenians 
should they be forced to abandon their enterprise ; and therO' 
by become the scorn and contempt of their enemies, by theH 
neglecting to take all the precautions which so important a 
design required ; that, as for himself, he was determined noi 
to go, unless he was provided with aH things necessary for 
the expedition, because the safety of the whole army depend* 
ed on that circumstance ; and that he would not rely on ca 
price, or the precarious engagements of the allies. 

Niciaa had flattered himsctf that this speech would cool 
the ardour of the people, whereat It only inflamed it the more 
Immediately, die generals had lull powers given ^em, to rait^ 
ns many troops, imd fit out as many gallejrs, as they should 
f judge nncesnry i and the levies were accordingly carried on« 
m Athens and other places, with inexpressible activity. 

When prepared, they acsordin^ly set sail, after having i^ 
toraited Corcyra the rendeavoias for most oif the allies, whh 
aoioh ships as wew to carry Ihe provisions and wai4ike stores. 
All the citizens, as well at foreigners, in Athens^ flocked, by 
>da[v-break,totheport(tf Pyraeus: the former attended by their 
Children, reladons, friends and companions, with a joy ovei** 
cait with a little sorrow, upon dteir bidding adieu to ^rsons 
that were as dear to tiiem as life, and who were setting out 
M t^ distant and verf dangerous expedition, firom which it 



vas uticertaun wiietber tbey wouM ever reUirD ; though Atf 
flattered themselves with the hc^es that it would be successfuL 
The foreigners canae thither to feed Iheir eves with a sight, 
which was highly worthy their curiosity ; for no single city 
in the world had ever fitted out so gallant a fleet. Those,, in- 
deed, which had been sent against Epidaurus and Potidaea, 
were as considerable, with regard to the number of scalers 
and ships ; but they were not equipped with so much magni- 
ficence, neither was their voyage so loiig> nor their enter- 
prise so important. 

Here, was seen a land a^d naval army, provided with the 
utmost care, and at the exp^ise of particular piersons, as well 
as of the public, with all things necessary, on i^count of the 
length of the voyage, and the duration of the war. The cit^ 
furnished a hundred empty galleys ; that is, sixty light vea 
sels, and forty to transport the s<4diers heavily armed. Every 
mariner received daily a drachma, or ten- pence English, for 
his pay, exclusive of what the captains of ships gave the row- 
ers of the first bench. Add to this, the ^omp and ma^ifi- 
cence universally displayed ; every one striving to eclipse the 
rest, and each captain endeavouring to make his ship tbe 
lightest, and, at the same time, the gayest in the whole. fleet. 
I shall but briefly notice the choice of the soldiers and sea- 
men, who were the flower of the Athenians ; their emuiatioii 
.with regard to the beauty and neatness of their arms and 
^^uipage ; and more than that their officers, who had laid out 
considerable sums, purely to distinguish themselves, and to 
givis fi>r^ij$ners an advantageous idea of their persons and car* 
cumsl^nc^s; so that this sight had the air of a pageant, m 
.which tb^ utmost magnificence is dls(>layed, rather than of a 
warlike expedition* But the boldness and greatness of tbe 
design, i^U jeiL^iseded its expense and splendour. 

When the ships were loaded, and the troops got on board, 
the trumpet sounded, and solemn prayers were offered up, for 
the success pf ithe expedition ; gold and silver cups were filled 
every where with wine^ and ^le accustomed libations wete 
poured out : the people who lined the shore shouting at tbe 
same time, aod lifting up their hands to heaven, to wish their 
lellow-citizens a good voyage aqd success. 

The h]rmn being sung, and the ceremonies ended, the ships 
sailed, one after another, oHt of the harbour ; after whidk, 
they strove to outsail each other, till the whole fleet met at 
Mpjxsi, From thence, it sailed to Corcyra } where the armgr 
of the allies was assembled with the rest of the flieet. 

Having now arrived at Sicily, the ^^^lerals were divided ih 
Clieir opinionsj as to the. :pf ace. where t^y should malee a de« 
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vcent. Lasnachiis, one of the generals, was for sailing dirflct' 
\j for Syracuse. He urged, thai it was as yet unprovided, 
and under the greatest consternation; that an army was al- 
ways most terrible on its approach, before the enemy had 
time to recollect, and make danger familiar. These reasons, 
however, were overruled. It was agreed to reduce the smaller 
•cities first ; when, having detached ten galleys, only to take a 
view of the situation and harbour of Syracuse, they landed| 
with the rest of their forces, and surprised Catana. 

In the mean time, the enemies of Alcibiades had taken oop 
caision, from his absence, to attack hitn, with redoubled vigour 
The^ aggravated his misconduct, in neglecting' the propel 
method of attack y and enforced their accusation, by allegmff 
that he had profaned the mysteries of Ceres. This was suf 
ficient to induce the giddy multitude to recal their general ; 
but, for. fear of raising a tumult in the army, they only sent 
him oi*ders to Tetum to Athens, to pacify the people, by his 
■presence. 

Alcibiades obeyed the orders, with seeming submission ; 
but, reflecting on the inconstancy and caprice of his judges, 
the instant he arrived at Thurium, and had got on shore, he 
disappeared ; and eluded the pursuit fof those who sought 
after him : the gsdley, therefore, returned without him ; and 
the people, in a rage, condemned him to death, for his contu 
macy. His whole estate was confiscated ; and all the orderi 
of religion were commanded to curse him. Some time after^ 
news being brought him that the Athenians had condemned 
him to death; ^ I hope, one day," said he, ^to make them 
■ensible that I am still alive." 

The Syracusans bad, by this time, put themselves in a pos- 
ture of defence; and, finding that Nicias did not advance to- 
wards them, they talked of attacking him in4iis ,^m^p ; and 
some of them asked, in a scoffing way, whether he was come 
into Sicily to settle at Catana. He was roused by this insult, 
and resolved to make the best of his way to Syracuse. He 
durst not atteihpt it by land, for want of cavalry : and he 
thought it equally hazardous to make a descent by sea, upon 
an enemy who was so well prepared to receive him : however, 
he chose the latter way, and succeeded in it by a stratagem. 

fie had gained a citizen of Catana, to go as a deserter to 
. the Syracusans, and inform them that the Athenians lay every 
night in the town, without their arms : and, that early in the 
morning, on a certain day appointed, they might surprise 
them; seise on their camp with all their arms and baggage; 
bum their fleet in the harbour, and destroy the whole army. 

The Syracusans gave credit to him, and marched, with dl 
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ibeir fbrcet, towards C^ti^ia : of. which, NUias- bad no* soitner 
notice, than he embarked his troops; andy steering away 4br 
Syracuse, lafided them there, the nest morning, sind fordfied 
himself in the outskirts 4>{ the town. The Syracusans were 
so provoked at this trick, that they immediacy returned .Id 
Syracuse, and presented themselves without the walls^ in o>» 
der of battle. 

Nicias marched put i^f his Frenches, to meet them ; and a 
very sharp action ensued ; wherdn, at lengthy the Athenluis 
prev ailed ; and forced the enemy back to the Qity, after haviAf 
killed two hundred and sixty of them and ihi^ c0nfeder9les» 
with the loss of fifty of their own m&R^ Th«y were not as 
yet in a condition to attack the city, and, therefore, took up 
their winter quarters at Catena and Naxes* 

The year foUowmg, greater projects were undertaken* 
Having received a supply of horse from Athens, With pr»vi- 
uons, and oth§r stares ^ war, Nicias set sail for Syracuse, 
in order to block it up, by sea and land. In this manner, did 
the little state of Athens spread terrcn* among all the neigh- 
bouring states ; and now,- risen to its utmost height, began tp 
aspire at universal empi^. 

Athens had already ln^n the mistress of arts and philosie* 

.phy } she now, with inifl^rted ambition, aimed at 4ettmg mM- 

kind an eocample of the frts of^ conquest and of war; ^t she 

.had never considered, that a petty state, raised artificially into 

power, is liable to a thousand accident^, in its way to couquest. 

The Athenians had now sent out their whole force into 
Sicily ; and, while they fought to decide the &te of Syracuse* 
they were in fact contendkig for th^ own ; the existe&oe.os 
Athens and Syracuse depended so much on the event of the 
present invasion, that both sides fought with the utmost per- 
severance, and historians have been minute in the detaiL 

The siege was now carried on in a more regular and sklUul 
manner, than had ever been pittctlised before $ and men were 
taught a new lesson, as well in the arts of attack, as of de- 
fence. Nicias found it necessary, in the first place, to gain 
EpipoUe, a high hiU which commanded the city, and had a 
steq> craggy passage up to it The Syracusans were so sen- 
sible of the importance of this post, that they had ordered a 
detachment of seven hundred men to march, upon a signal 
given, to its defence ; but Nicias had landed his men in a Utile 
remote harbour, so secretly and. so suddenly, that they easily 
made themselves^maslers of it; and the seven hundred, run- 
ning up from the plains, in a confused manner, to dispossess 
them, were repulsed^ with the toss of three hundred and their 
leader. 
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' NieittS biiltt a* fort there, as a magazine ; andproceeded tk 
invest the town, on the land side, so as to preyent any com- 
munieation with the country. The enemy endearouring to 
'destroy his works, and render them useless, several skirmishes 
ensued, wherein the Athenians had generally the advantage ; 
-but, in one of them, Lamachus, being pressed hard, and aban- 
doned by his men, was killed. 

' The Syraciisan'sj still intent on the recovery of Epipolae, 
ordered thither another detachment. Nicias was at this time 
sick at the ibirt,£lnd in bed, with only his servants about him ; 
but, when he found the enemy were forcing his entrenchments. 
he got up, and set fire to the engines and other wood that lay 
scattered about the fort; which had so good an effect, thatil 
served as a signal to his own troops to come up to his relief, 
and so terrified and confounded those of the enemy, that ihey 
retreated into the city. 

Thenceforth Nicias, who was now sofe general, conceived 
great hopes. Several cities of Sicily, which hitherto had not 
'declared for either side, came and joined him; and there ar- 
med| from all quarters, vessels laden with provisions for his 
army ; all parties being eager to go over to him, because he 
had acquired the superiority, and been exceedingly success- 
'M in all his undertakings. The'^Syracusans, seeing them- 
selves blocked up both 6y sea and'^tand, an^osing all hopes 
of being able to defend their city any lon^^, already pro- 
posed an accommodation. 

Gylippus, who was coming from Lacedsemon to their as- 
sistance, having heard, in his passage, the extremity to which 
they were reduced, and looking upon the whole island as lost, 
nevertheless sailed forward, not with the view of defending 
-Sicily, but only to preserve to the nations of Italy such cities 
as were subject to them in that island, if it were not too late, 
and if this could be done ; for fame had declared, in all places, 
that the Athenians had already taken possession of the whole 
island, and were headed by a general whose wisdom and ^ofl 
fortune rendered him invincible. 

The fortifications of the Athenians, were now almost com* 
Dieted : they had drawn a double wall, nearly half a league in 
length, along the plain and the fiens^ towards the g^eat port ; 
and had almost reached it. There now remained, en one side, 
only a small part of the wall to be finished ; and the Syracu- 
tans were on the brink of ruin ; they had no hopes lef^ ; they 
were unable to defend thenMelves, and they knew not where 
to look for succours ; for this reason, they resolved to surren- 
der, and a council was held, to settle the articles of capitula 
tion which were to be presented to Nicias 
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'^^ It inA at tUait y^j Instant, and in tliit OMat dtatteihful 
jviictnre, that a messen^^ arriyed at S]rraciise^ froni Gorinthf 
flith news of speedy relief. The whole body of cittxena 
locked round the messenger of such welcome informatioii.: 
He informed themi that Gylippii^, the LacedaenKmiaa geoe* 
ral, would be with them immecUiately^ followed by a (freat 
many o^er galleys which had come to his aid. The SyracU'^ 
mas astonhrhed, or rather stuptfied^ as it were, widi this news^ 
could scarcely btiiere what they heard. 

Whilst they were thus fluctuating, and in doubtf a eouHer 
arrived, from Gyiippus, to inform them of his appfdach ; and 
ordered them to march oitt all their troops, to meet him. 
He himself, after taling a fort ui his way^ marched, in ord^r 
of battle, directly fob l^pobe ; and) ascending by Euryclusi 
as the Athenians hid dohe, he prepared to attack theih from 
without, while the Syracusans should charge them, on their 
aide, with the forces of Syracuse. 

. The Athenians, exceeadiagly surprised by his arrival, drew 
up hastily, and without order, under the wall : with reg^u^ to 
himself, laying down hift arms when he af^roached, he sent 
word, by a herald, that he would allow the Athenialb five daya 
to leave Sicily. Nicias did not condescend to make the least 
answer to this proposal ; and some of his soldiers, bursting 
out a laughing, asked the herald, whether the preaehce of a 
Lacedaemonian privateer, and the trifling wand of; a herald^ 
could make any change in the present state of t&e City. Both 
tides, therefore, prepared for battle. 

Gylippus began by storming the fort of Labdalla, and cut4 
ting in pieces all who were found in it. The Athenians, in 
the mean time, were not idle, in forming intrenchments, to 
oppose him ; while the beneged were equally assiduova, ill 
cutting down and breaking thorough those walls and ctrcum* 
vailations, which were calpried round their city. At length, 
both sides drew up their tferces, in batde airay, between the 
sralls which the Athenians had raised to keep off the enemy. 

In the first enrageinent, the cavalry of Gylippns behig 
rendered useless from the narrowness of the |Aace, to reani» 
mate his soldiers, by doing them justice, he had the courage 
to reproach himself for their ill success ; and to declare pub^ 
licly, that he, not they, had accasloAed the late defeat, becaustf 
he'teade them fight in too narroW a SiK>t bf ground. How* 
«ver, he promised soon to give thttm an oppoHunity of re-» 
covering both their hongur and his ; and, accordingly, the 
Tery next day, he led them against the enemy, after having 
exhorted them, in the st3*t>ilgest terms, to behave in a manner 
worthy of their andent gk>ry> 
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McIas, pcranvfaig!^ t&ai tluiagfa.be should' not (kdre?to 
come to a batUe, it vouki, hovever, be absolutely necessary 
Id prevent the enemy from extending tlieiF Hne beyond tire 
Gontrttmllatiotty to which they were already very near, (be^ 
cantp dtlierwisB this would be granting them ^ certain vic« 
tx>ry) therefohB marched boldly against the Syracusans. Qyi 
Kp|itt9 brought up his troops beyond the place where tbti 
walls tenninated on both sides, in order that he might lesvsa 
the more room to extend hb battle ; when, charging the ene* 
ray's left wine^ with fan horse, he put h to flight, and soon 
afterwards defeated their right. 

. We kare an instance of what the experience and abilities 
of a great captain are capable of producing: Gylippus, witii 
the same men, the same arms, the ^ame horses^ and the same 
ground, by only changing his order of battle, defeated the 
Athenians, and beattliem quite to their camp» The following 
night, the victors carried on their wall beyond the wali off 
eontravaUa^n of the Athenians, and thereby deprived theili 
cf all hopes of being able to surround the city. 

Nicias, erer since the arrival of Gylippus^ had been ptrt 
apon the defenuve ; and, as be daily lost ground in the coun- 
try, he retired towards the sea, to keep that open, in case of 
accidents, and to bring in provisions. For this purpose, he 
seized Plemtnyrium, near the great harbour ; where he bath 
three forts, and kept himself up, as it were, in a garrison. 
GyUppus took this opportunity to gain over the inland cities) 
and, at the same time, the fleet arrived, that was expected 
from Corinth, 

Nicias, under these circum^ances, wrote a very melaa^ 
ekoly account of his affairs to Athens ; that the enemy wen 
become so superior to him, that he was not in a condition to 
force their liltrenchments ; and that, instead of besieging 
them^ he was now beeieged himaelCx that the towna revolted 
&om' him, the i^ves and nMrc^iaries deserted: that hia 
troops nr^SlNi employed in guarding the forts and fetching in 
provbioBS, and that, in this -latter service, many of^ifaetn were 
cut off by the enemy's barae ; that the fleet Was in aa had 
condition, as the army ; and thiit, in short, witli|tmt a speadf 
reinibrcement of men, shipa, and money, eqnad to #t<pi ha 
had at firftt s^t oUt with, it was m rain to attempt any thihg 
farther : then, as to himself, he C(BnBq>lained of nis beinff afi 
flictcd with sharp nephritic pains, which rendered him mca» 

eable of going on wUh the service^ and therefore pressed to 
ei«call[»i. .IT- 

The Athenians were ao affected with this ktler, that theW 
named Eurjrmedon aiid I)emostlieQeS| (not the great oraioiMi 
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to go over with fresh supplies; the former, immediately, 
with ten galleys, and the other, early in the spring, with a 
itronger force. At the same time, they appointed Meander 
and Euthydemus, to act as assistants to Nicias, but would 
not grant his request of coming home. 

In the mean time, Gylippus, who had made the tour of 
Sicily, returned, with as many men as he could raise in the 
whole island ; and prevailed with the Syracusans to fit out 
the strongest fleet in their power, and to hazard a battle at 
sea, on the presumption, that the success would answer the 
greatness of the enterprise. This advice was strongly en- 
forced by Hermocrates, who exhorted the Syracusans not to 
abandon, to their enemies, the empire of the seas. He ob- 
served, that the Athenians themselves had not received it 
from their ancestors, n«r been always possessed of it ; that 
the Persia war had, in a manner, forced them into the know- 
ledge of naval affairs, notwithstanding two great obstacles, 
their disposition, and the situation of their city, which stood 
at a considerable distance from the sea ; that they had made 
themselves formidable to other nations, not so much by their 
real strength, as by their courage and intrepidity ; that they 
ought to copy them ; and, since they had to contend with 
enemies who were so enterprising, it was fit they should be 
equally daring. 

This advice was approved, and accordingly a large fleet 
was equipped. Gylippus led out all his land forces, in the 
night time, to attack the forts of Plemmyrium. Thirty-five 
galleys of Syracuse, which were in the great harbour, and 
forty-five in the lesser, which was an arsenal for ships, were 
ordered to advance towards Plemmyrium, to amaze the Athc* 
nians, who would find themselves attacked, both by sea and 
land, U the same time. 

The Athenians, at this news, went on board also ; and, with 
twenty-five ships, sailed to fight the thirty-five Syracusan ves- 
sels, which were sailing out against them from the great haf • 
hour ; and opposed thirty-five more to the forty-five of the 
enemy which were come out of the little port. A sharp en 
gagement was fought, at the mouth of the great harbour 5 
one party endeavouring to force their way into it, and th^ 
other to keep them out. 

Those tvho defended the forts of Plemmyrium, having 
Docked to the sliore, to view the battle, Gylippus attacked 
the forts unexpectedly by day-break; and, having carried the 
{p<eatesst of them by storm, the soldiers who defended .the 
other two were so terrified, that they abandoned them in a 
moment. 
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After this advantage, the Syracusaiis sustained a consider 
able loss. Such of their vessels as fought at the entrance of 
the harb.oUr (after having forced the Athenians) bulged furi- 
oiisly one against th^ other, &s th^y entered it in disorder ; 
and, by this i^eans, shifted the victory to their enemies, who 
were not contented with pursuing, but also gave chase to 
those \yho were victorious in the great harbouK Eleven Sy- 
racusan galleys were sunk, and great humbefs 5f tb.c Sailor^ 
in them were killed. Three were taken ; but the Athenians 
likewise lost three ; and, after towing off those of the enemy, 
they raised a trophy, iii a little inland lying before tlena 
ihyrium, ahd retired to the centre of their camp. 

dhe clrcunistahC^, which the besieged considered of the 
greatest importance, wasj to atteitipt a Second engagement 
both by s^a ahd land, before the Heet and other succours, sent 
by the Athenians, should arrive. They had concerted fresni 
measures for a battle at sea, by improving from the errors 
they had committed in the last engagement. 

The change made in the galleys was, their prows were no-r? 
fkhorlief , 'and, al the same time, stronger ahd ittore solid, thaii 
^ifcforei For this l>urpose, they fixed great pieces of timber, 
projecting forward on 6ach side of the prows, and, to .these 
pieces, they jollied beams, by way of props. The beanis ex- 
tended to the length of six cubits^ oi; each side of the vessel, 
both within and without. By this, they hoped to gain ah 
advantage over the galleys of tlie Athenians, which did not 
dare, because of the weakness of their prows, to attack an 
eiienky Ih front, but only in flaiik ; hot to mention, that, should 
the battle be fought in the harbour, they would not havti room 
to spread themselves, nor to pass betwech t"v^o galleys, in 
which liay their greatest art, hor to tack about, after tHey 
should have been rephlsed, in order to return to the charge } 
whereas, the Syracusans,by their being masters of the whol^ 
extent of the harbour, would have all these advantages; and 
might reciprocally assist one another. On these circumstan- 
ces the latter founded their hopes of victorV. 

Gylippus, therefore, first drew all the infantry out of the 
ipamp, and advanced towards that t)art of the contravallatloh 
J)f the Athenians, which faced the city ; whilst the troops of 
toljmpia marched towards the other, ahd fheir galleys set sail. 

Nicias did not desire to venture a second battle ; saying, 
that as he expected a fresh fleet eyery moment^ and a great 
reinforcement under Demosthenes, it would betray the great«^ 
est want of judgment, should he and his troops, who were in- 
ferior in number to those of the enemy, and already fatigued^ 
Nazard a battle, without being forced to it* 
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On the contrary, Menander and Euthydemus, who had just 
before been stppointed to share the comipand with Nicias till 
the arrival of Demosthenes, fired with ambition, and jealous 
of those generals, were eager to perform some exploit, to be- 
reave the one of his glory, and if possible eclipse that of the 
other. 

The pretence alleged by thetn, on this occasion, was, the 
lame and reputation of Athens ; and they asserted, with such 
vehemence, that it would be entirely destroyed, should they 
shun the battle, as the Syracusans offered it to them, that 
they at last forced Nicias to a compliance. The Athenians 
had seventy-five galleys, and the Syracusana eighty. 

The first day, the fleets continued in sight of each other^ 
in the great harbour, without engaging, and only a few skir- 
mishes passed ; after which) both parties retired, while the 
land forces acted in the same manner. The Syracuaans did 
not make the least motion the second day* 

Nicias, taking advantage of this inactivity, caused the 
transports to draw up, in a line, at some distance from one 
another, in order that his galleys might retire behind them, 
with safety, in rase he should be defeated. Next morning, 
the Syracusans came up sooner than usual^ when a great part 
of the day was spent in skirmishing ; after which, they retired* 

The Athenians did not suppose they would return; but 
Imagined that fear would make them fly. But, having re» 
freshed themselves with great diligence, and returned on 
board their galleys, they attacked the Athenians, who wert 
far from expecting them. Being now forced to return im* 
mediately on board their ships, the Athenians entered theni 
in great disorder ; so that they had not time to draw them 
up in a lipe of battle ; and most of the, sailors were fasting. 
Victory did not long continue in suspense. After making a 
short and slight resistance, they retired behind their line of 
transports. The enemy pursued them thither, but were stopped 
by the yards of those ships, to which were fixed dolphins of 
lead : these being very heavy, had they fallen on the enemy's 
galleys, would have sunk them at once. In this engagement 
the Atbepians lost seven galleys ; and a great number of sol 
dlers were either killed or taken prisoners. 

This loss threw Nicias into the utmost consternation I all 
the misfortunes he had met with, since he had enjoyed thm 
supreme command, came into his mind ; and he was now in* 
volved in a greater than any of them, by his complying with 
the advice of his colleagues. Whilst he was revolving thesfs 
gloomy ideas, the day after the battle, Demostheniss' fleet waf 
seen coming forward, in grea( pomp, and with such an air 
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as might fill the enemy with dread. This fleet consbted of 
seventy-three galleys, on board of which were five thousand 
fighting men, and about three thousand archers, slingers, and 
bowmen. All these galleys were richly trimmed, their prows 
being adorned with shining streamers, manned with stout 
rowers, commanded by good officers, and echoing with the 
sound of clarions and trunipets: Demosthenes having affected 
ftn air of pomp and triumph, purposely to jstrike terror into 
the enemy. 

This'gallant sight alarmed them beypn4 expression. They 
did not see any end, or even the least suspension of their ca- 
himrties. All they had done, hitherto, or sufiered, was as 
nothing, and their work was to be begun again. Wfa^t hopes 
could they entertain of being able to weary out the patience 
of the Athenians ; since, though they had a camp intrenched 
in the middle of Attica, they were yet able to send a second 
army into Sicily, as considerable as the former; and their 
power as well as their courage, seemed, notwithstanding^ all 
their losses, instead of diminishing, daily to increase ? 

Demosthenes, having made an exact inquirv into the state 
ef things, imagined it would not be proper for him to lose 
time, as Niciai had done, who having spread a universal 
tensor, at his first arrival, became afterwards the object o{ 
contempt, for having wintered in Catana, instead of^ going 
directly to Syracuse ; and had afterwards given Gylippus a^ 
opportunity of throwing troops into it. 

He flattered himself with the hopes that he should be able 
to carry the city at the first attack, by taking advantage of 
the alarm which the news of his arrival would spread through 
every part of it ; and, by that means, should immediately put 
an end to the war: otherwise, he intended to raise the siege^ 
and no longer harass and lessen the troops, by fighting battles 
never decisive; nor quite exhaust the city of Athens, by em 
ploying its treasures in needless expenses. 

Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate resolution of 
Demosthenes, conjured him not to be so hasty ; but to tak9 
time to weig^ things deliberately, that he might have no 
cause to repent of what he should do. He observed to him, 
that the enemy would be ruined by delays ; that their pro- 
visions, as well as money, were entirely exhausted ; that their 
allies were going to abandon them ; that they must soon be 
educed to such extremity, for want of provisions, as would 
fbrce them to surrender, as they had before resolved. For 
tfierc M'ere certain persons in Syracuse, who held a secret 
correspondence with Nicias, and exhorted him not to be im* 
h. paUent, because the Svracusans were tired of the war with 
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Gylippus ; and, that should the necessity to which they were 
reduced, be ever so little increased, they would surrender hI 
discretion. 

As Nicias did not explain himself clearly, and would not 
declare, in express terms, that sure and certain advices were 
sent him of whatever was transacted in the city, his remon- 
strances were considered as an effect of the timidity and 
slowness with which he had always been reproached. ^ Such,'* 
said they, ^ are his usual protractions, delays, distrusts, and 
fearful precaution, whereby he has deadened all the vivacity, 
and extinguished all the ardour of the troops, in not march- 
ing them immediately against the enemy ; but, on the con- 
trary, by deferring to attack them, till his own forces were 
weakened and despised." This made the rest of the generals, 
and all the officers, come over to Demostlienes' opinion ; and 
Nicias himself was at last forced to acquiesce. 

Demosthenes, after having ineffectually attacked the wall 
which cut the contravallation of the besiegers, confined him- 
self to the attack of Eplpolae, from a supposition, that, should 
he once be master of it, the wall would be quite undefended. 
He, therefore, took provisions for five davs, with workmen, 
impfements, and every thing necessary for him to defend that 
poet, after he should obtain possession. 

As it could not be approached, in the day time, undiscov- 
ered, he marched thither in the night, with all his forces, fol- 
lowed by Rurymedon and Menander ; Nicias staying behind, 
to guard the camp. They went up by the way of Euryclus, 
as before, unperceived by the sentinels, attacked the first in- 
trenchment, and stormed it, after killing part of those who 
defended it. Demosthenes, not satisfied with this advantagCj 
to prevent the ardour of his soldiers from cooling, and to 
delay the execution of his design, marches forward. 

During this interval, the forces of the city, sustained by 
Gylippus, marched, under arms, out of the intrenchments. 
Being seized with astonishment, which the darkness of the 
night increased, they were immediately repulsed, and put to 
flight. But, as the Athenians advanced in disorder, to force 
whatever might resist their arms, lest the enemy might rally 
again, should time be allowed them to breathe and recover 
from their surprise, they are stopped on a sudden by the 
Boeotians, who make a vigorous stand, and, marching against 
the Athenians with their pikes presented, they repulse them 
with p^at shouts, and make a dreadful slaughter. 

This spread a universal terror through the rest of the army* 
Those who fled, either force along such as were advancing 
to their assistance, or else, mistaking them fbr enemies, turn 

MS 
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tlieir arms against them. They were now all mixed indis- 
criminately ; it being impossible to discover objects in the 
horrors of the night ; which was not so gloomy as entirely to 
make objects imperceptible, nor yet so light as that one could 
distinguish those which were seen. 

The Athenians sought for one another in vain ; and, from 
their often asking the word, by which only they were able to 
know one another, a strange confusion of sounds was heard| 
which occasioned no little disorder; not to mention that they, 
by this means, divulged the word to the enemy, and could 
not learn theirs; because by their being together, and in a 
body, they had no occasion to repeat it. 

In the mean time, those who were pursued threw them* 
selves from the top of the rocks ; and many were dashed tc 
pieces by the fall : and as most of those who escaped, strag> 
gled from one another, up and down the fields and wood$, 
they wei-e cut to pieces, the next day, by the enemy's horse, 
who pursued them. Two thousand Athenians were slain, in 
this' engagement ; and a great number of arms were taken; 
those who fled having thrown them away, that they might be 
the better able to escape over the precipices. 

Soon afterwards, Gylippus, having made the tour of Slcilj^ 
brought a great number of troops with him, which rendered 
the affairs of Athens still more desperate ; and deprived Ni- 
cias of all hopes of success : besides, the Athenian army now 
began to diminish exceedingly, by sickness; and nothing 
seemed to remain, but their quitting an island, in which they 
had experienced every mortification. Nicias no longer op- 
posed the resolution, and only desired to have it kept secret 
Orders were therefore given, as privately as possible, for th9 
fleet to prepare for setting sail, with the utmost expedition* 

When all things were ready, the moment they were 9ofai§ 
to sail ^wholly unsuspected by the enemy, who wdrc far from 
surmising they would leave Sicily so soon) the moon was 
suddenly eclipsed, in the middle ol the night, and lost all it$ 
splendour; which terrified Nicias and the whole army; whO| 
from Ignorance and superstition, were astonished at sp sud^ 
den a change, the causes of which they did not know, and 
therefore dreaded the consequences. 

They then consulted the soothsayers ; who, being equall) 
unacquainted with the reasons of this phenomenon, only aug 
mented their consternation. It was the custom, after such 
things, to suspend their enterprise only for three days. The 
soothsayers pronounced, that he must not sail till three times 
nine days were past, (these were Thucydides' words) wliick 
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was doubtless a mysterious nuiAber, in the opinion of the 
people. 

Nicias, scrupulous to a fault, and full of a mistaken vene* 
.^ation for these blind interpreters of the will of the g^ods, de- 
clared, that he would wait a whoje revolution of 'the moon; 
and not return till the same day of the next month ; as if he 
had not seen the planet very clearly, the instant it had emerg- 
ed from that part which was darkened by th^ interposition 
of the earth's body. 

But he was not allowed dme for this. The news of the in- 
tended departure of the Athenians, soon spread over the city; 
a resolution was taken to attack the besiegers, both by sea 
and land. The Syracusans began, the first day, by attacking 
the intrenchments, and gained a slight advantage. On thfe 
morrow, they made a second attack, and, at the same time, 
sailed with seventy-six galleys, against eighty-six of the 
Athenians. 

Eurymedon, who commanded the right of the Athenian 
fleet, having spread along the shore, to surround them, this 
movement proved fatal to him. As he was detached from the 
body of the fleet, the Syracusans, after forcing the main bat- 
tle, which was in the centre, attacked him ; drove him vigor- 
ously into the gulf called Dascon, and there defeated bim 
entirely. In the engagement, Eurymedon lost his life. 

They afterwards gave chase to the rest of the galleys, and 
ran them against the shore. Gylippus, who commanded the 
land army, seeing the Athenian g^leys were forced aground, 
and not able to return into the stoccado, landed, with part ol 
his troops, in order to charge the soldiers, in case they should 
be forced to run ashore, and give his friends the moi*e room 
to tow such galleys as they should have taken : however, he 
was repulsed by the Tyfrhcniins, who were posted on diat 
side, and obliged, by the Athenians, who flew to sustain them, 
to retire, with some loss, as far as an adjacent moor. 

The latter saved most of their ships, eighteen^ excepted, 
which were taken by the Syracusans, who cut to pieces their 
crews. After this, resolving to bum the rest, they filled an 
old vessel with combustible materials, and, having set fire to 
it, they drove it, by the help of the wind, against the Athe- 
nians ; who nevertheless extinguished the fire, and drove off 
that ship. Each side erected trophies ; the Syracu*ans, for 
the death of Eurymedon, and the advantage they had gained 
the day before; the Athenians, for having driven part of the 
enemy into the moor, and put the other part to flight. 

But the minds of the two nations were very differently af- 
fected : the Syracusans, who had been thrown into the ut- 
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most consternation at the arrival of Demosthenes with hi» 
fleet, seeing themselves victorious in a naval eneagement, re» 
ftumed fresh hopes, and assured themselves oi a complete 
victory over their enemies ; the Athenians, on the contrary, 
frustrated in their only resource, and overcome at sea, so 
contrary to their expectations, entirely lost courage, and had 
no thoughts but of retiring. 

The enemy, to deprive them of all resource, and prevent 
their escaping, shut the mouth of the great harbour, which was 
about five hundred paces wide, with galleys, placed crosswise, 
and other vessels fixed with anchors and iron chains ; and, 
at the same time, made the requisite preparations for a bat 
tie, in case they should have courage to engage again. 

When the Athenians saw themselves thus hemmed in, the 
generals. and principal officers assembled, in order to delibe* 
rate on the present state of affairs. They were in absolute 
want of provisions, which was owing to their having forbid- 
den the people of C^tana to bring any, from the hopes they 
entertained of their being able to retire ; and they could not 
procure any from other places, unless they were masters of 
the sea. This made them resolve to venture a sea fight. 

With this view, they were determined to leave their old 
camp and their walls; and to intrench themselves on the shore, 
near the ships, in the smallest compass possible : their design 
was to leave some forces in that place, to guard the baggage 
and their sick ; and to fight with the rest on board all the 
ships they should save. They intended to retire into Catana, 
in case they should be victorious ; otherwise, to set flre to 
their ships, «Qd to n)»rcb} by laodi tg the nearest city belong 
ing to their allies. 

This resolution being taken, Nicias immediately filled a 
hundred and ten galleys (the others having lost their oars) 
with the flower of his iniantry, and drew up the rest of the 
forces, particularly the bowmen, in order of battle, on shore« 
As the Athenians dreaded very much the beaks of the Syra- 
cusan galleys, Nicias had provided harping irons, to grapple 
them, in order to break the force of the blow, and to come 
immediately to close fight, as on shore^ 

But the enemy perceiving this, covered the prows and upper 
part of their galleys with leather, to prevent their being so 
easily laid hold of. The commanders, on both sides, had em<* 
ployed all their rhetoric to animate their men ; and none could 
ever h^ve been pron^pted with stronger motives : the battfe 
which was going to be Tought, was to determine, not only 
Ihtir lives aad liberties, but also the fj^te of their country. 

This battle was very obstinate 9pd bloody. The Athenians 
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navmg arrived at the mouth of the port, easily took those 
ships which defended the entrance ; but, when they attempt- 
ed to break the chain of the rest, to widen the passage, the 
fen em y came up, from all quarters* As nearly two hundred 
galleys came rushing, on each side, in a narrow place,- there 
must necessarily be a great confusion ; and the vessels could 
not easily advance, or retire, or turn about to renew the attack. 
The beaks of the galleys, for this reason, did very little exe- 
cution ; but there were very furious and frequent discharges. 
The Athenians were overwhelmed with a shower of stones, 
^hich always did execution, from what place soever they 
<»rere thrown; whereas, they defended themselves only by 
shooting darts and arrows ; which, by the motion of the ships, 
from the agitation of the sea, did not carry true, and by that 
means the greater part of them did little execution. Ariston, 
the pilot, had given the Syracusans this counsel. 

These discharges being over, the soldiers, heavily armed, 
attempted to enter the enemy's ships, in order to fight hana 
to hand ; and it often happened, that, whilst they were climb- 
ing up one side, their own ships were entered on the other^ 
and two or three ships were grappled to one ; which occa- 
sioned a great perplexity and confusion. Besides, the noise 
of the ships which dashed one against another ; the different 
cries of the victors and the vanquished ; prevented the orders 
of the officers from being heard. 

The Athenians wanted to force a passage, whatever might 
be the consequence, to secure their return into their own 
country ; and this the enemy employed their utmost efforts to 
prevent, in order that they might g^n a more complete and 
more glorious victory. 

The two land armies, which were drawn up on the highest 
part of the shore, and the inhabitants of- the city who were 
there, rati to the walls, whilst the rest, kneeling in their tem- 
ples, were imploring heaven to give success to their fellow- 
citizens : all these saw clearly, because of their little distance 
from the fleets, every thing that passed, and contemplated the 
battle as from an amphitheatre, but not without great anxiety 
and terror. 

Attentive to, and shuddering at every miovement, and the 
several changes which happened, they discovered the concern 
they had in the battle ; their fears, tMr hopes, tl^r grief, 
Iheir joy, by different cries and different gestures ; stretching 
out their hands sometimes towards the combatants, to ani- 
mate them ; at oth^r times, towards heaven, to implore the 
succour and protection of the gods. 

At last, the Athenian fleet, after sustaining a long battle, 
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and making a vigorous resistance, was put to filght, and dr^yve 
against the shore. The Syracusans, who were spectators of 
this victory, conveyed the news, to the whole city, by a uni- 
versal shout. The victors, now masters of the sea, and sail 
ing with a favourable wind towards Syracuse, erected a trophy; 
whilst the Athenians, who were quite dejected and overpow 
cred, did not so much as request that their dead soldiers 
might be delivered to them, in order to pay the last sad duty 
to their remains. 

There now remained but two methods for them to choose, 
either to attempt the passage a second time, for which they 
had ships and soldiers sufficient, or to abandon their fleet to 
the enemy, and retire by land. Demosthenes proposed the 
brmer ; but the sailors, in the deepest affliction, refused to 
>bey, fully persuaded that it would be impossible for them to 
iustain a second engagement. The second method was, there- 
fore, resolved upon ; and accordino^Iy they prepared to set out 
ui the night, to conceal the march of their army from the enemy. 

But Hermocratea, who suspected their design, was very 
sensibly that it was of the utmost importance not to suffer so 
ereat a body of forces to escape, since they otherwise might 
fortify themselves in some corner of the island, and renew 
the war. The Syracusans were, at that time, !& the midst ot 
their festivity and rejoicings; solemnizing the festival of 
Hercules ; and meditating nothing but how they might divert 
themselves, after the toils they had sustained in fight. 

To desire the Syracusans to take up arms again, in order 
♦o pursue the enemy^ and to attempt to draw them from their 
diversions, either by force or persuasion, would have been 
useless ; for which reasou, another expedient was employed 
llermocrates sent out a few horsemen, who were to pass as 
iriends of the Athenians, and ordered them to cry aloud, 
"Tell Nicias not to retire till day-light, for the Syracusans 
lie in ambush for him, and have seized on their passes." 
- This false advice stopped Nicias at once ; and he did not 
even set out the next day, in order that the soldiers might 
have more time to prepare for their departure, and carry 
off whatever might be necessary for their subsistence, and 
abandon the rest. 

The enemy had time enough for seizing the avenues. The 
next morning, early, they occupied the most difficult passea; 
fortified those places where the rivers were fordable ; broki; 
down the bridges, and spread detachments of horse up and 
down the plain ; so that there was not one place which. the 
Athenians could pass, without fighting. 

I'hey set out upon their march the third day after the bat 
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tie^ with a dest^ to retire to Catana. The whole army wai 
in an inexpressible consternation, to see so great numbers of 
men, either dead or dying ; some of whom Were left exposed 
to wild beasts, and the rest to tht: cruelty of the enemy* Those 
Who were sick and wounded, conjured them, with tears, to 
take theiii aloug with the army; and held by their clothes 
when they were going : or else, crawling after them, followed 
them as far as their strehgth would permit : and, when this^ 
failed, had recourse to tears, sighs, imprecationii ; and send- 
ing up towards heaven plaintive and dying groans, they call- 
ed upon the gods, as w^U as men, to avenge their cruelty, 
whilst everv place echoed with lamentations. 

The whole army was in a deplorable condition* All the 
Athenians were seized with the deepest melancholy* They 
Were inwardly tortured with rage and ai\guish, when they 
represented to themselves the greatness from which they were 
fallen ; the extreme misery to which thev were reduced, and 
the still greater evlU from which they foresaw it would be 
impossible for them to escape* They cottld not bear the com- 
parison, for ever present in their thoughts, of the triumphant 
state in which they had left Athens, in the midst of the good 
wishes and acclamations of the people, with the ignominy of 
their retreat, aggravated by the cries and imprecations of 
Uieir relations and fellow-citizens. 

Hut the most tnelahchoiy piut of the spectacle, ahd that 
which most deserved compassion, was Nicias ; dejected and 
worn out by a tedious illness, deprived of the most necessary 
stores, at a time when his age and infirmities required them 
most I pierced, not only wiUi his private grief| but that of 
others : all which preyed upon hia heart. 

However, this great man, superior to all his evils^ thought 
of nothing but how he might best comfort his soldiers, and 
revive their courage. He ran up and down, in all places^ 
crying aloud, that their situation was not yet desperate, and 
that other armies had escaped from greater dangers ; that 
they ottght not to accuse themselves, or grieve too immode* 
rateiy for misfortunes which they had not occasioned : that 
if thejr had offended some god, his vengeance must be satiated 
by this time ; that fortune, after having so long favoured the 
snemy, would, at last, be tired of persecuting them ; that their 
bravery and numbers made them still formidable : (being still 
aearly forty thousand :) that no city in Sicily would be able ta 
withstand them, nor prevent .their settling wherever they 
might t&ink proper ; that they had no more to do than to take 
care of thenselves, knd marcH in good order? that, by a p; u- 
ident and courageous retreat, which was now become their 
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only resource, they would not only save themselves, but also 
their country, and enable it to recover its former grandeur. 

The army now marched in two bodies, both drawn up ir 
the form of a phalanx ; the first bein^ commanded by Nicias, 
and the second by Demosthenes, with the baggage in the 
centre. Having come to the river Anapis, they forced their 
passage, and afterwards were charged by all the enemy's 
cavalry, as well as archers, who discharged perpetually upon 
them. They were annoyed in this manner during several 
days' march ; every one of the passes being guarded, and the 
Athenians being obliged to dispute every inch of their way. 

The enemy did not wish to hazard a battle against an army 
which despair alone might render invincible ; and the instant 
the Athenians presented the Syracusans battle, the fatter re- 
tired ; but whenever the former proceeded in their march, 
they advanced, and charged them in their retreat. 

Demosthenes and Nicias, seeing the miserable condition to 
which the troops were reduced, being in extreme want of pro- 
visions, and great numbers of them wounded, judged it ad 
visable to retire towards the sea, by a quite contrary way to 
that in which they then marched ; and to make directly for 
Camarina and Gela, instead of proceeding to Catana, as ihey 
first intended. 

They set out in the night, after lighting a great number 
of fires. The retreat was made in great confusion and dis- 
order, as generally happens, to great armies, in the gloomy 
horrors of the night, especially when the enemy is not far off. 
However, the vanguard, commanded by Nicias, went forward, 
in good order ; but above half the rear-guard, with Demos- 
thenes at their head« separated from the main body, and lost 
their way. 

On the next day, the Syracusans, who, on the report of their 
retreat, had marched with the utmost diligence, overtook him, 
about noon ; and having surrounded him with their horse, 
drove him into a narrow place inclosed with a wall, where 
his soldiers fought like lions. 

Perceiving, at the close of the day, that they were oppress- 
ed with fatigue and covered with wounds, the conquering 
Syracusans gave the islanders leave to retire^ which some or 
them accepted; and they afterwards spared the lives of the 
pest, who surrendered at discretion, wkh Demosthenes ; after 
having stipulated, that they should not be put to death, nor 
tcntencf d to perpetual imprisonment; About six thousand 
jMildiers surrendered on these conditions. 

Nicks arrived, the same evening, at the river Erineus ; and, 
passing it, encamped on a mountain, where the enemy came 
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at discretion^ as Demosthenes had done* Nicias couki not 
persuade himself, at first, that what they told him <:onceriin 
ing Demosthenes was true; and therefore deaired leav« to 
send some horse for information. Upon their returning witd 
the news that Demosthei^ had really surrendered in th«A 
manner, Nicias offered to pay the eiLpen^es of thf^ war, on 
conditiou that they would permit him to leave the country, 
with his forces, and to give as many Athenians for hos^ages^ 
as they should be obliged to pay talents. But ti^e. enemy re- 
jected this proposal, with disdain and insolence $ and renew-^ 
ed the attack. 

. Nicias, though in absolute want of all things, however^ 
sustained the charge the whole night; and marched towarda 
the riyer Asinarus. When they had reached the banks, the 
Syracusans^ advancing up to them', threw most of them into 
the stream, the rest having already plunged yoluntarily into 
it, to quench their thirst. Here, the greatest and most blpod^t 
havoc was made, the poor wretches being butchered, Without 
the least pity, as they were drink|ng« 

Nicias, finding all lost, and unable to bear this diama) 
.ipectacle, surrendered, upon x^ondiition that Gylippus aboujd 
discontinue the fight, and spai^ the rest of hi^ army. A great 
number were killed, and mdre taken priscoiers, so that all 
Sicily was filled with.thein. The Athenians seemed tahave 
been displeased with their .general, for surrendering, in thif 
manner, at discretion; and, for this reason, his name was 
omitted in a public monument, on which was engraved the 
names of. those commanders who hadlost their lives in .fight« 
ing for their country. 

The victors^ adorned, with th«^«rms taken from the prisonr 
^rs, the finest and largest trees they could find <>n the banki 
of. the river ; of whi^, they made a kind pf trophies ; whe|^ 
crowning themselves with chapl^ta of flowers, dressinc^ their 
horses in the richest caparisons, and cropping those of ^hel? 
enemies, they entered, triumphantly, into Syracuse^ after 
having happily terminated the most considerable war in 
which they had ever been engaged with the Greeks ; and 
won, by their strength, and . y^Quri a most signal and cona- 
plete victory* 

The next day^ a conndlwajshe^, to deliberalr on nrJiat waa 
to be done with the prisoners. Dipcles^one of the leaders oC 
the greatest authority, among. Uie pe^^pie^ prpposed, thitf all 
the Athenians who wiore bom of free parents^ and all a«ol| 
Sicilians as had joined with them, should be (mpritpned^ and 
oi|)y two nieasttrea o| 4onr and one of waler j;iv«a tibeai dailf s 
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that the^laTes and all the allies should be publicly sold; and 
the two Athenian generals should be first scourged with rods, 
and aftetwards put to death. 

This last article was exceedingly disliked, by all wise and 
compassionate Syracusans. Hermocrates^ who was very far 
motts for his probity and justice, attempted to make some re- 
ilionstrances to the people ; but they would not hear him ; 
and the shouts which echoed on all sides, prevented him from 
continuing his speech. 

At that instant, an ancient man, venerable for his great age 
and gravity, who, in this war, had lost two sons, the only heirs 
to his name and estate, made his servants carry' him to the 
tribunal for harangues, and, the instant he appeared, a pro- 
found sileuQe was made. ^ You here behold," says he, ^ an 
unfortunate father, who has felt more than any other Syracu- 
san, the fatal effects of this war, by the death of two sons, 
who formed all the consolation, and were the only supporta 
of my old age. I cannot, indeed, forbear admiring their cou- 
rage and felicity, in sacrificing, to their country's welfare, a 
life, of which they would one day have been deprived by the 
common course of nature : but T cannot but be strongly afiect- 
ed by the cruel wound which their death has made in my 
heart; nor forbear hating and detesting the Athenians, the 
authors of this unhappy war, as the murderers of my chil- 
llren ; but, however, I cannot conceal one circumstance, which 
Is, that I am lesft sensible of my private affiiction than of the 
honour of my country ; and I see it exposed to eternal infamy, 
by the barbarous advice which is now g^ven you. The Athe- 
nians, indeed, merit the worst treatment, and every. kind of 
punishment that can be inflicted, for so unjustly declaring 
war against us ; but, have not the gods, the just avengers of 
crimes, punished them, and sufficiently revenged us ? When 
iJbeir general laid down his arms and surrendel*ed-, did he not 
do this in hopes of having their lives spared; and if we put 
chem to deaths will it be possible for us to avoid the just re- 
proach of our having violated the laws oi^ nations, and dis* 
Honoured our victory, by an unhteard-of cruelty? How will 
you suffer your glory to be thuis sullied, in the face of the 
whole world f and have it said, that a'tration who first dedi- 
cated a temple in their city to Clemency, had not found any 
in yours ? Surely victories and triumphs do not ^ve immor- 
tal glory to a city j but the exercising of mercy towards a 
vanquished enemy; "the using of moderation in the greatest 
prospei4ty, and fearing to offend the gods by a haughtjrand 
msolent pride; will ever insure it. 

^^Vou doubtless have not forgot, that this Nicias. whoac 
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ed your cause in the assembly of the Athenians; and employe. 
ed all his credit, and the whole power of lu» eloquence, to 
dissuade his cpuntry from eiftbarkuigiii this war t should you^ 
therefore, pronounce sentence of death on this worthy gene^ 
ral, would it be a just reward for the aeal he showed for your 
interest f With regard to myself, death would be less grievous 
to me, than the aight of so horrid an injustice, committed by 
my countrymen. and fellow^^itizens." 

The people seemed moved with compassion, at this speech* 
When this venerable old man first ascended, they expected to 
hear him cry aloud, for vengeance, on those who had brought 
all ^his calamities upon him, instead of suing for their pardon^ 
But tl)e enemies of the Athenians having expatiatMl, with 
vehemence, on the unparalleled cruelties which \heir republic 
had exercised on several cities bel<Higing to their enemiesy 
and even to their ancient allies; the inveteracy which the 
commanders had shown against Syracuse, and the evils thej 
would have made it suffer had- they beesi victorious ; the at* 
flictions and groans of infinite numbers of Syracusans, who 
bewailed the death'of their children and near relations, whose 
manes could be appeased no other way than by the blood oi 
their murderers ;--these representations prevailed, and the 
people returned to their, sanguinary resolution, and followed 
Dioclea' advice, in every rQ^>ect. Gylippus usfed his utmost 
endeavours, but in vain, to^ have. Nicias and Demosthenes ' 
given up to him (especially as he had taken them) in order 
that he might carry them to Lacedsemon ; but his demand 
was rejected with a haughty scorn, and the two generals werf 
put to death. 

All wise and compassionate men could not fox^bear shedding 
tears at the tragical &te of two such illustrious personages; 
and particularly for Nicias, who, of all men of his time, seem- 
ed least to merit so ignominious and untimely an end. When 
people recollected the speeches and remonstrances he had 
made to prevent the war; and, on the other side, when they 
considered how high a regard, he had always retained for 
things relating to religion, the greater part of them were 
tempted to e](.c)aim against Providence, in seeing that a man, 
who had ever shown the highest reverence Ibr the gods, and 
had always exerted himself to the utmost for their honour 
and worship, should be so ill rewarded by them, and meet 
with no better fate than the most abandoned wretches. 

The prisoners were shut up in the prisons of Syracuse ; 
where, crowded one upon the other, they suffered incredible 
torment, for eight months. Here, they were for ever exposed 
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to the iiloltfineBeieB of the weather ; teorch^, in iht daf «tiiiie, 
bjr the burnings rays of the sun, ofr firoaen m the night by the 
t6\d of autumn ; poisoned by the stench of their own excre« 
ovent, by the carcasses ofthose who died of their wounds and 
of sickness, and worn out by hunger and thirst; for ^e daily 
attowance to each was but a sifaallmeasure of water, and two 
of meal. 

Thdse who were taken ovt of this place two months after- 
wards, in order to be sold. as slaves, many of whom were Citi- 
zens, who had concealed- their cQiMition, found a less rigorous 
hX<t. Their wisdom, their patience, and a certi^ ur of prol> 
krf and iriodfesty, were of great advantage to them ; for they 
wei^ soon i^estor^ to their liberty, or met with the kindesi 
ahd m6st generous treatment from their masters. Several of 
them jprea owed the good usage they met with to Eurypides^ 
the' finest scenes of whose tragedies they repeated to the ^' 
eiUnuis, n^ho were OLtremely fond of them ; so^that when, th^ 
netitmed to tdieir own country, ^ey went and saluted that 
poet as their deliverer; and informed him of the admirable 
cflfbcts wrought in their favour by his verses. 

The news of thedefeat being carried to Athens, tiieci^zens 
would not, at first, believe it ; and were so far from giving 
credit to the report, that^tfaey sentenced that man to dea£ 
Who 'first published the tidings : but, when it was confirmed^ 
aH the Athenians were seized with the utmost consternation; 
and, as if themselves had not decreed the war, they vented 
their rage and resentment against the orators who had pro-' 
moted the enterprise, as well as a^inst the soothsayers, who, 
by their supposed prodigies, had flattered them with the 
hopes of success. 

Tl;^ey had never been reduced to so deplorable a condition 
%s now, Jiaving neither horse nor foot; money, galleys, nor 
n^riners. They were in the deepest despair, expecting every 
moment that' the eunemy, elated with so great a victory, and 
Strengthened by the revolt of the allies, would come and in- 
vade Athens, both by sea and land, with all the forces of 
Peloponnesus. Cicero had reason to observe, speaking of 
the battles in the harbour of Syracuse, that it was there the 
^roops of Athens, as well as their galleys, were mined and 
sunk ; and that, in this harbour, the power and glory of Uie 
Athenians were miserably shipwrecked. 

The Athenians, however^ did not suffer themselves to be 
wholly dejected, but resumed courage. They now resolved 
V> raise money, on all sides ; and to import timber for build* 
ing ships, in order to awe the allies, and particularly the in- 
iM^iUnis of the island of Cuboea. They retrenched all %^ 
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men, who were to weii?^li and examine all alTidrs, before they 
should be proposed to the people. In fine, they omitted noth* 
ing which ihight be of service in the present conjuncture; 
the alarm in which they were, and their common danger 
obliging every individual to be attentive to the necessities of 
the state, and sedulous to idl advice that might promote its 
interests. 

Such, was the event of the nege of Syracuse, the failure of 
which destroyed the power of those that had' undertaken it. 
We have hitherto seen Athens rising in arts and arms, giving 
lessons in politics and humanity, philosophy and war, to all 
the nations around, and beginning to fix an empire, which, if 
once established, no neighbouring power could overthrow. 
But their ambition grew faster than their abilities, and their 
views extending beyond their capacity to execute, they fell, 
at once, from that height, to which, for ages, they had been 
assiduously aspiring. 

We are now, therefore, to be presented with a different 
picture : we are no longer to view this little state panting for 
conquests over other nations, but timorously defending it^lf 
at home : we are no longer to view Athens taking the lead ia 
the council's, and conducting the confederate armiesof Greece : 
thev now become, in a measure, annihilated ; they fade from 
the eye of the historian, and other nations, whose names have 
hitherto been scarcely mentioned, emerge from obscurity^ 
The rashness of this enterprise was severely punished, in the 
loss of their best generals, fleets, and armies : all now waa 
destroyed or left at the mercy of those whom they had ao lim- 
leasonably undertaken to subdue. 

Their allies began now to think of throwing offtheir yokes 
And even those who had stood neuter, took this occasion to 
declare against them. But tlie Lacedaemonians, being more 
particularly elevated, resolved to prosecute the war with 
vigour; so the winter was spent m preparations on both 
tides. The Athenians, in their present distress, scarcely 
knew where to turn ; many of their allied cities revolted : and 
it was with the utmost difficulty, that, by placing their forces 
and fleets at Samos, they reduced such states as had aban* 
doned them to their former obedience, and kept the rest in 
their duty : thus, still struggling with a part oi their former 
8pirit,"they kept themselves in a condition to make head 
against their enemies, over whom they had obtidned several 
advantages. 

Alcibiades, who was well informed of all that passed among 
the Athenians, sent secretly to their principal men at SamoS| 

N 9 
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•or aoottd their setfUmcnts; and to let tliemJ&iiQV that he w«% 
ttot UTecse to retHJmlDg to Athe&A, provided the adminiatra! 
tiott t>f the repubhc were put into the handi^ of the great and 
powerfttl, and liot left to the popylace, vho had expelled him 
Some.of the principal officers. went from Samos, with a de« 
ingn to concert with him the proper meaBures for the success 
•f that undertakiBg. He promised to procure the Athenians 
not only the favour of the Persians, with whom he had taken 
tefttge; but of tiie king himseifr upon condition they would 
abolish iht democracy or popular government; because the 
king would place more confidence in the engagevnents of thf 
Ottbtlity^ than upon those of the iw^oostant and capriciqu* 
aiiultitude. 

Thie chief man who ^^posed his return, was Phrynicus, one 
of idle generilts; whic^ to compass his designs, sent word to 
AstyoCtts, the Laced«m<man general, that Aicihiades was 
treating, with Tissaph^es, to bring, him over to the Athe- 
nian interest. He offered, farther, to betray to him the whole 
mnny and navy of the Athenians. But hts treasonable prac- 
fi^es being all detected) by the good imderstanding betwixt 
Alcibiadess and Astyocus, it was laid aside, and. he was after 
W^ards stabbed in the market-place. 

In.the meai^ time,^the Athenians went eagerly forward, to 
coiii{>lete that change of government which had been propos 
ed to theni by Alcibiades : the democracy began to be abol- 
ished in several cities of Athens ; and, soon afterwards, the 
iebeme was carried boldly forward by Lysander, who was 
chiefly concerned in this transaction. To give a new fqrm to 
this, goivenuiieni, he caused ten commissaries, with absolute ' 
I>ower, to be appointed, who were, however, at a certain fixed 
. timei to givf$ the people an account of what they had done. 

At' the expiration of that term, the general assembly was 
suniMnoned, wherein their first resolution was, that every one 
ahpuld be admitted to make such proposals as he thought fit 
without being liable to any accusation for infringing the law, 
or consequential penaltv. It was afterwards decreed, that a 
new council should be formed, with full power to administer 
the public- affairs, and to elect new magistrates. For this 
pilfpose, five presidents were established, who nominated one 
hundred persons, including Aemselves. Each of these chose 
and associated three more at his own pleasure, which made 
in all four hundred, in whom an absolute power was. lodged* 

But, to amuse the people, and to console them with a sha- 
dow of popular government, whilst they instituted a real oli 
garchy,it was said, that the four hundred should call a coun* 
^ cil of five thousand citizens, when they should judge it neces • 
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mfjytQ ftMiAt theml The comcH uid i^Hiiennlyfies of thd people 
were lilsld as iHliali molhtiig was done^ however, but b^ o^cr 
«^ Uie four iiiiiidred. T^e people: of Athens were depHved^ 
in thui mBOxttTj of t^ir liberty^ which they had enjoyed a! 
most a kutidred years, after havini: abolished the tyranny of 
..be Plsis^wtid^. 

This decree bekig passed Withottt opposition, after thie 
^paralioB of thie assembly, the four hundred, armed writh 
dftggefs, and attended l^ a huwUvd and twenty young men, 
yfhina they mode use of wlisn any execution required it,^- 
tered the senate, and compelled the senators to retire, after 
ha^ng^ paid ihem the arrears due up<m their appointinents 
They elected hew' magistrates, out or their own body, observ- 
1^ the. usual i5eremony Upon such occasions. They did not 
Ifunk proper to recal those who were banished, lest they, 
should authorise the return of Atcibiades, whose uncontrpl-* 
Ishle spirit they apprehoided, and who ^ould soon make 
Umselr master of the p^ple. Abusing their power in a ty- 
nmnicid manner, they put some to deaui, others they banish- 
edi^and confiscated their' estates with impunity. . All wha' 
veutured to oppose thb -change, or even to .comphdn of it,^ 
were butchered, upon false pretexts; and those Were intimi- . 
dated who demanded justice of the murderers. The (our 
hundred soori after their estabHshnient, sent ten deputies to 
Samos, for the anny's concurrence to their- establishment. 

The army, in the mean time, which was at Samos, pro-, 
tested a|;ainst those proceedings in the city ; and, at 'the per- 
suasion of Thrasybulus, recalled Alcibiades, and created him' 
general, with full pow^ to sail directly to the Pyraeus, and' 
crush this new tyj*anny. Aicibiailes, however, would not give 
WtytQthis rash opinrAli, but went first to show himself to 
Tissap^eiines^ and 'acqiiiint him* diat it was now in his power^ 
to treat him as a friend or an enemy. By this, means, he 
awed the Athenians with Tissaphemes, and Tissaphernes * 
with' ^e Atlenians. When, afterwards, the four hundred 
sent ip Samos^ to vindicate their proceeding^, the army was 
for putting the inessfengers <6 death, and pernsted in the de- 
sign upon the Pytasus ; but Atcfbiades, by opposing it, mani- 
festly stfUred the conimottwealth. 

In the mean while, the iniiovation in AtheUs had occasion 
ed such factions and tqraults, that the four hundred were 
more intent upon providing for their safety, than prosecuting ' 
the war. In ordefr to whkh, thpy fortified that part of the 
Pyraeus which commands the mouth of the haven ; and re- 
solved^ in case of extremity, rather to let in the Lacedsemo- . 
nhms, than etpose iheir persons to the fury of their fellow 
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citizens. The StMirtans took occasion, from these distttf* 
bances, to hover about, with forty-two galleys, under the 
conduct of Hegesandrides ; and the Athenians with thirty-six 
under Timochares, were 'forced to engage theni, but lost part 
of their fleets and the rest were dispersed. To add to which^ 
all Euboea, except Oreus, revolted to the Peloponnesians. 
. This failure of success, served to give the finishing blow to 
the power of the four hundred. The Athenians, without de-^ 
lay, deposed them, as the authors of all the troubles an^ 
divisions under which they groaned. Alcibiades wi^ recalled^ 
by unanimous consent, and earnestly solicited to make M 
possible haste to the assistance of the city. But, judging Ihaf 
if he returned immediately to Athens, he should owe his re- 
cal to the compassion and favour of the people, he resolved^ 
to render his return glorious and triumphant, and to deserve 
it by some considerable exploit. . 

For this purpose, leaving Samos with a small number of- 
ships, he cruised about the isjand of Cos and Cnidos ; and 
having learnt that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, had saiM 
to the Hellespont with his whole fleet, and that the Atheni • 
ans were in pursuit of him, he steered that way, with the ut-' 
. most diligence, to support them, and arrived happily, with hit 
eighteen vessels, at the time the fleets were engaged near 
Abydos, in a battle which lasted till night, without any ad- 
vantage on either side. 

His arrival at first gave new couraee to the Spartans^.who 
believed 'him still their friend ; and dispirited the Athenians. 
But Alcibiades, hanging out the Athenian flag in the admiral's 
galley, fell upon them, and. put them to flight; and, animated 
by his success, sunk tl^ir vessels, and made a great slaughter' 
of their soldiers, who had thrown th^fiiselves into the sea, to 
save themselves by swimming. The Atheuans, having taken 
thirty of their galleys, and retaken those they had lost, erect 
ed a trophy. 

Alcibjiades, after the victory, went to visit Tissaphemes, 
who was so far from receiving him as he expected, that he 
immediately caused him to be-seised, and sent away prisoner 
to Sardis ; telling him he had orders from the king to make 
war against the Athenians; but the truth is, he was afraid of 
being accused^ to his master, by the Peloponnesians, and 
thought, by this act of- injustice, to purge himself from all 
former imputations. 

Alcibiades, after thirty days, made his escape to Clazo- 
menes ; and soon afterwards bore down upon the Peloponne- 
sian fleet, which rode at anchor before the port of Cyzicus. 
With twenty of his best ships, he broke through the enemy, 
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fmxmatd tkoae who abandoned tMr Vefteb fttidfl^ Uf land, 
•nd made a great slaughter. The Atltf niani took all the 
ienemies' ships, oiade themselves masters of Gyzicus, while 
Miagimis, the Lacedemonian general, was found among the 
Auniber (^ the slain. 

Alcihtades well knew how to make ase of the victory he 
had gained ; and, at the head of his conquering forces, took 
several cities which had revolted tpcm the Athenians. Chal 
cedoa, Salfmbria, tmd Byzanthitti, were among the number 
Tluts, fliimed with conquest, hfe aeemed to denre nothing so 
ai'dently as to be once more se^ by his coantrymen, as his 
fM«aeii€e would be a triumph to his friolkds, and an insult V> 
liis ea^nJes. . . .. ■ i 

Accordia^y, being recalled', he ^t sail 6>r Athens. Brides 
the ship^ covered with buckim and spoils, of all sorts, in the 
manner of trophies, a great number of vessels were towed 
after him, by waj of ^umph : he displayed also the ensigns 
awl ornaments of those he had burned, which were more than 
the others; the whole amounthig to about two hundred thips. 

It is said, that, reflecting on what had been done' against 
kfaB)«n.^>proaching the port, he was struck with some ter^ 
t^aiid was afraid to quit his vessel, till he saw, iSrom the 
Aeck^a great number of hisfiiends and relatic^s, virho had 
come to the shore, to receive him, uid earnestly entreated 
bim lo land. Aa soon as he had landed, the multitude, who 
came out to meet him, fixed ^eir'eyes upon hini ; thronged 
about him ; aaliited him with loud acclamations, and crowned 
him with garlands. He received their congratulations with 
great sati«action : he desired to be discharged from his for^ 
m^ condemnation, and obtained, from the priests, an abso^ 
httion from all their firmer denunciations. 

Yet, notwithstanding these triumphs, the real power of 
Athens was now no more^ the strength of the state was gone : 
and even the. passion for liberty was lost, in the common de« 
generacy of the times. Many of the meaner sort of the peo- 
ple, passionately jesired that Alciblades would take the sove- 
mgnty upon him; they even desired him to set himsigflf 
above the reach of envy, by securing aH power in his own 
person : the great, however, #ere not so sanguine in thel^ 
gratit^e i they were content with Appointing him generalis 
simo of all their forces : they granted him whatever he de- 
manded, and gave him for colteagues the generals most ag^ree 
able to him. 

He set sail, accordingly, with a hundred ships, and steered^ 
for the island of Andros which had revolted ; where, havfn^' 
defeated the inhabitants, he went from thenc^ to Samos, in-- 
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tending to make thai tbe seat of the war. In the meaii tiine, 
the iL^acedsemoniani^ justljr alarmed at his success, made ohcnce 
of a general, supposed to be capable of making head against 
him : for this reason, they fixed upon Lysander^ nrho, though 
bom of the highest family, had been bred up to hardships, 
and paid an entire respect to the discipline and manners of 
his country. 

He was brave and aspiring, and, like his countrymen, sacri 
ficed all sorts of pleasures. to his ambition. . He had an even- 
jiess and sedateness of temp^, which made all conditions of 
life sit easy upon him, but withal was extremely insinuadng, 
crafty:,and designing, and made his interest the only measure 
of truth and falsehood. This deceitful temper was observed to 
run ti^rough the whole course ,6f his life ; upon which occa- 
sion, it was said, that he cheated children with fou44>lay, and 
men with perjury s and'it was a miaxim of his own, that, wheR 
the lion fails, we must make use of the fox. 

Lys^nder) haying b^*ought his anry to Ephesus, gave otp 
ders for assembling ships.of buifthen,irom all parts, and erects 
ed an (^rsenal tor building galleys : ht made the ports free for 
merchants ; gave public places to artificers ; put all arts in 
motion ; and, by these means^ ^filled the city with riches, and 
laid the foundation of that msgmficence which it afterwards 
obtained, 

. Whilst he was making these dispositions, he received ad« 
vice, that Cyru.s, the Persian prince, had . arrived at Sardis t 
he therefore set out from Bphesus, to make him a visit, and 
to complain of Tissaphernes, whose duplicity and treachery 
had been fatal to their common cause. Cyrus, who had s 
personal enmity to that general, came into the views of Ly« 
Sander, agreed to increase the seamen^s pay, and to give him' 
all the assistance in his power. 

The largess filled the whole fiee( with ardour and alacrity 
and almost unmanned the enemies'' galleys: the greater part 
of the mariners deserting to that party where the pay was 
best.. The Athenians, in despair, upon receiving this news; 
endeavoured to conciliate Cyrus, by the interposition of Tis- 
saphemes ; but he would not hearken to them, notwithstand* 
lag the satrap represented that it was not for the king's in- 
terest to aggrandise the Lacedaemonians, but to balance the 
power of one side with that of the other, in order to perpetu- 
ate the war, and to ruini both) by their own divisions. 

Alcibiades, on the other ha&d, having occasion to leave the 
Ae^t, in order to raise the supplies, gave the command of t 
Co Antiochus, with express command not to engage or attack 
the epemy, iu his absence. Antiochus, however, was williny 



fn da some action that ikiigiit proc^Fe.him favour^ without • 
partner in the glory: he was so far, therefore, from observing 
ihose orders, that he presently sailed awiay for Epheius; and, 
tt the very mou^ of the harboar, used every art to provoka 
rhe enemy to engage. 

Lysander at first manned out a few ships, to repel his in 
lults ; but, as the Athenian ships advanced to support Anti 
^hus, other galleys, bdonging to the Lacedaemonians, alwi 
•-^ame on, till both fleets arrived, by little and little, and the 
engagement became general. Lysander at length was victo* 
rious : Antiochus was slain, and fifteen galleys were takca; 
ft was in vain, that Alcibiades soon afterwards came up to 
the relief cf his friends ; it was in vaih, that he offered to rci« 
new the combat ; Lysander, content with the victory he had 
gained, was tinwilling again to trUst ^o fortune. 

The fickle multitude of Athens, again, therefore, began td 
accuse Alcibiades of insufficiency. He who was, just beibrei 
respected e^en to adoration, was now discarded, upon a 
groundless suspicion that he had not done his duty. But il 
was the glory he had obtained by his paist services, that now 
ruined him ; for his continual success had begot in the people 
such an opinion of him, that they thought it impossible tor 
him to fail in any thing he undertook ; and, from thence hia 
enemies took occasion to question his integrity, and to im^ 
pute to him both his own, and the miscarriages of others. 

Callicratides was appointed to succeed Lysander, whose 
fear had expired. Atike severe to himself and others, inac* 
cessible to flattery and sloth, the declared enemy of luxury, 
he retained the modesty, temperance, and austerity, of the 
aneient Spartans ; virtues thi^t began to distinguish him par* 
dcalariy, as they were not too common in his time. His prob* 
Ky and justice were proofs agfidnst all things $ his simplicity 
40d integrity abhorred all falsehood and fraud; to which, 
were joiflHsd a truly Spartan nobleness and |;randeur ofjMmL 
.' The first, attempt of the admiral, was. against Methyma, in 
Lesbos, which he toc^ by storm. He then threatened Conei^ 
iprho was appointed general of the Athenians, that he would 
make him leave debcMching the sea; and accordingly soon 9f* 
terwards pursued him into the port .of Mytilene, with a hun- 
4red and seventy sail, took thirty of his ships, and besieged 
him in the town, from w^hich he cut off all provisions. : - > 
t He soon afterwards took ten ships more, out. of twelve^ 
which were coming to his'reKef. Then, hearing that the 
Axhenian$ had fitted out their whole strength, consisting of a 
hnhdred and fifty saiU he left fifity of his ships, under ;Etonit 
€us,.to carry oh the siisge'of Mytilene; and, with a hundred 
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tiiA twenty more, met the Athenians at Arglntt8%oVer ftgafntt 
Lesbos. 

- ' His pHot advised him to retreat : as the enemy was supe- 
rior fn number. He told him^ that Sparta vould not be the 
worse inhabited, though he were slain. The Jgfat was lonff 
nnd obstinate, until at Ust the ship of CalUcratideSfCharsiiig 
through the enemy, was sunk, and the rest fled. ^ The Pelof 

Khnt^ians lost about seventy sai), and the Alhentaastwenty^ 
c», with most of their men. ' 
'= The Athenian admirals, who had the joint comnMHid<of the 
Beet, instead of being rewarded lor so signal a vktory^ weM 
AUde a barbarous 'instance of the pbw6r ^nd ingratitude o( 
th«tr fellow*cttiie^si Upon a relation of the fight befi>re the 
^ate, it was alleged, thely had suffered their>meii who wero 
shipwrecked to b^ lost, when they might have saved. tliesa \ 
Upon which, they were clapped in irons, in ordel* to answer 
it to the people. 

i They urgc^, in their -defence, that they were piirstting the 
enemy, and, at the same time, gave orders about taking tt^ 
the men, to those whose business it more pecufiarly was ; par>» 
ticularly to Theramenes, who was now their accuser : but yet 
chat their orders could not be executed-, by reason of avio* 
leiit storm. This seemed so reasonable and satisfactory, that 
several istood up, and offered to bail them ; but, in another 
assembly, the popular incendiaries demanded justice, and so 
awed the jud^s, that Socrates was the only man who bad 
courage enough to declare he would do nothing contrary to 
law ; and accordingly refused to act. 

' After a long^ debate, eight of the ten were condemned* and 
nx of them were put to death; among whom, was P^iclea, 
son of the great Pericles. He declared, that they had, failed 
in no part of their duty, as they had jpiven . orders that thie 
dead bodies should be Uken up: tliat if any one were guilt|r, 
it was he, who, being charged mth these orders, had neg^ect> 
ed to put them in executioh ; but that he accused nobiddy, tod 
that the tempest which cahie on une3tptetediy,at the very in^ 
Slant, was an unanswerable apology, and entirely dlschaiged 
J^t accused from all guilt. 

He demanded, that a whole day should be allowed them, to 
lli«l^ their defence, a favour not denied to the most triminflJ, 
and that they should be tried se|)arately. He represented, that 
tibey were not in the least obhged to precipitate ^ sentence, 
wherein the lives pf the mosit illustrious of the citixens wer« 
concerned : that it was, in some measure, attacking the godSi 
to make men responsible for the winds and weather : that they 
could tt6t| without the. most flagrant mgratitude i^ injiutke) 
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^t the coaquerors lo death, to whom they ought to decree 
crowns and honoura, or g^ve up the defenders of their coun- 
try to the r4ge of those who envied them: that if they did 
•o, their unjust judgment would be followed by a sudden, but 
rain, repentance, which would leave behind it the sharpest re- 
noorse, and cover them with eternal shame and infamy. 

Among the number, was also Diomedon, a person equally 
eminent for his valour and his probity. As he was carried 
to execution, he demanded to be heard; *^ Athenians," said 
he, ^ I wish the sentence you have passed upon us, may not ^ 
prove the misfortune of the republic : but I have one CEtvour 
to ask of yoUy in behalf of my colleagues and myself, which 
is, to acquit us, before the gods, of the vows we made to them 
for you and ourselves, as we are not in a condition to dis* 
charge them : for it is to their protection, invoked before the 
battle, we acknowledge that we are indebted for the victory 
gained by us over the enemy." 

There was not a good citizen, that did not melt into teai*s 
at this discourse, so full, of goodness and religion ; and ad* 
mire, with surprise, the naoderation of a person, who, seeing 
himself unjustly^ condemned, did not, however, vent the least 
resentment, or even complaint against his judges, but was 
solely intent (in favour of an ungrateful country which had 
doomed th^m to perish) upon what he owed to the gods, in 
common with them, for the victory they had lately obtained. 

This complication of injustice and ingratitude, seemed to 
give the finishing blow to the affairs of the^thenians. They 
struggled, for a while, after their defeat at Syracuse ; but 
from hence they were entirely sunk, though seemingly in the 
arms of victory. 

The enemy, after their last defeat, had once more recourae 
to Lysander, who had so often led thentto conquest: on him 
they- placed their chief confidence, and ardently solicitecThis 
return. The Lacedaemonians, to gratify their allies, and yet 
to observe their laws, which forbade that honour being con^ 
ferred twice on the same person, sent him, with aq inferior 
title, but with the power of admiraL 

Thus appointed, Lysander sailed towards the Hellespont, 
lud siege to Lampsacus, carried the place by storm, and 
abandoned it to the mercy of the soldiers. The Atheniana, 
who followed him close, upon the news of his success, steered 
forward towards Olestus ; and, from thence sailing along the 
coast, halted, over against the enemy, at ^gos Potamos, a 
place fatal to the Athenians. 

The Hellespont, in that place, is not ahove two thousand 
|>aces broad; The two armies seeing themselves so near eacb 
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other) expected to rest only that day, and were in hopes of 
coming to a battle, on the next. But Lysander had another 
design in view : he commanded the seamen and pilots to go 
on uoard their galleys, as if they were, in reality, to fight the 
next morning at break of day ; to hold themselves in readi- 
ness, and to wsdt his orders, in profound silence ; and the land 
army, to draw up in order of battle upon the coast, and to 
wait the day without any noise.- In the morning, as soon as 
the sun had risen, the Athenians began to row towards themi 
« with their whole fleet, in one line, and to bid them defiance. 
Lysander, though his ships were ranged in order of battl^ 
with their heads towards the enemy, lay still, without making 
any movement. 

In the evening, when the Athenians withdrew, he did not 
8ufi*er his soldiers to go ashore, till two or three galleys, which 
he had sent out to observe them, had returned, with advice 
that they had seen the enemy land. The next day passed in 
the same manner ; as did the third and fourth. Such a con- 
duct, which argued reserve and apprehension, extremely aug^ 
mented the security and boldness of the Athenians, and in- 
spired them with a high contempt for an army, which fear 
prevented from showing themselves, or attempting any thingv 

Whilst this passed, Alcibiades, who was near the fleet, 
rode up to the Athenian generals ; to whom, he represented^ 
that they kept upon a very disadvantageous coast, where 
there were neither ports nor cities in the neighbourhood ; 
that they were obliged to bring their provisions from Sestosy 
with great danger and difliculty; and that they were very- 
much in the wrong, to suffer the soldiers and mariners of the 
fleet, as soon as they were ashore, to straggle and disperse 
themselves at their pleasure, whilst the enemy's fleet faced 
them in. view, accustomed to execute the orders of their gene^ 
ral with instant obedience, and upon the slightest signal. 

He offered, also, to attack the enemy, by land, with a strong 
body of Thracian troops, and to force them to a battle. The 
generals, especially Tydeus and Menander, jealous of their 
command, did not content themselves with refusing his offers, 
from the opinion, that, if the event pioved unfortunate, the 
whole blame would fall upon them, and if favourable, that 
Alcibiades would engross the honour of it ; but rejected also, 
with insult, his wise and salutary counsel ; as if a man in dis« 
grace lost his sense audibilities with the favour of the com- 
monwealth. Alcibiades withdrew. 

The fifth day, the Athenians presented themselves again^ 
and offered him battle ; retiring, in the evening, according t<> 
custom, with more insulting, airs than before* Lysander, •• 
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usual, detached some galleys, to observe them, with orders to 
return with the utmost diligence, when they saw the Atheni- 
«iis landed, and to put a brown buckler at each ship's head, 
as soon as they reached the middle of the channel. He him* 
aelf, in the mean time, ran through the whole line, in his gal- 
ley, exhorting the pilots and officers to hold the seamen and 
•oldiers in readiness, to row and fight on the first aignaL 

As soon as tlie bucklers were put up in the ships' heads, 
and the ^imiral's galley had given the signal by the sound oi 
trumpet, the whole fleet set forward, in good order*- The land 
army, at the same time, made all possible haste to the top of 
the promontory, to see the battle. The strait that separates the 
two continents, in this pla^e, is about fifteen stadia, or three 
quarters of a league in. breadth; which space was presently 
cleared, through the activity, and diligence of the rowers. 

Conon, the Athenian general, was the first who perceived, 
from shore, the enemy's fleet advance, in good order, to attack 
him ; upon which, he immediately cried out for the troops to 
embark. Ip. the height of sorrow and perplexity, some he 
called to by their names, some he conjured, and others he 
forced to go on board their galleys : but all his endeavours 
iuid emotions were ineffectual, the soldiers being dispersed 
on all sides. They had no sopner gone on shore, than some 
ran to the sutlers ; some went to walk in the country ; some 
to sleep in their tents, and otliers to dress th^r suppers. This 
proceeded from the want of vigilance and experience in their 
generals; who, not suspecting the least danger, indulged them- 
selves in taking their repose, and gave their soldiers the same 
liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries, and a 
great noise of their oars, when Conon, disengaging hiinscif 
with nine galleys, of w.hich number was the sacred ship, stood 
away for Cyprus, where he took refuge with Evagoras. The 
Peloponuesiaiis, falling upon the rest of the fleet, immediate* 
ly took the galleys which were empty, and disabled and de* 
stroyed such as begau to^ fill with men. The soldiers, who 
ran without order or arms to their relief, were either killed ^ 
in the endeavour to get on board, or flying on shore, were cut 
to pieces by the .enemy, who landed in pursuit of them. 
(^Ly Sander took three thousand prisoners, with all the gene- 
rals, and the whole fleet. After having plundered the camp, 
and fastened the enemies' galleys to the sterns of his own, he 
returned to Lampsacus, amidst the sounds of flutes and songa 
of triumph. It was his glory to have achieved one of the 
greatest military exploits recorded in history, with little oi 
00 loss; and to bare terminated a war, in the small space of 
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«a hour, which htd already lasted twentf-seTen jears, mA 
which, perhaps, without hhn, had continued much longer. 
Lysander immediately soit despatches, with this agreeable 
news, to Sparta. '^ 

The three thousand prisoners taken in this battle, having 
becm condemned to die, Lyaander caused to be brought forth 
Philodes, one of the Athenian generals^ who had caused aH 
the prisoners taken in two galleys, the one of Andros, the 
other of Corinth, to be thrown from the top of a precipice ; 
and had formerly persuaded the people of Athens to make a 
decree for cutting off the thumb of the right hand of all the 
prisoners of war, in order to disable them from handling the 
pike ; and that they might be fit only to serve at the oar ;-^ 
and asked him what sentence he would pass upon himself, for 
having induced his city to make.that cruel decree. Philocles, 
without departing from his'haughtiness in the least, notwith* 
standing the extreme danger he was in, made answer $ ^ Ac- 
cuse not people of crimes, who have no judges; but, as you 
are victors, use your right, and do, by us, as we had done by 
you, if we had conquered.** At the same instant, he went into 
a bath ; put on afterwards a magnificent robe, and marched 
f<H«most to the execution. All the prisoners were put to die 
aword, except Adamantus, who had opposed the decree. 

When the news of the entire defeat of the army, came to 
Athens, by a ship which arrived, in the night, at the Pyr^us, 
the city was in consternation. They naturally expected a 
uege ; and, in fact, Lysander was preparing to besiege them. 
Nothing was heard, but cries of sorrow and despur. They 
imagined the enemy already at their gates ; they represented 
to themselves the miseries of a long siege, a cruel famine, 
the ruin and burning -of their city, the insolence of a proud 
victor, and the shameful slavery they were upon the point of 
experiencing, more afflicting and insupportable to them, than 
the most severe punishments, and death itself. The next day, 
tlie assembly was summoned, wherein it was resolved to shut 
up all the ports, one only excepted, to repair the breaches in 
the walls, and mount guard, to prepare against the siege. 

Their feai*s were soon confirmed. Lysander, finding num- 
bers of Athenians dispersed in different cities, commanded 
them all, on the pain of death, to take shelter in Athens. 
This, he did, with a design so to crowd the city, as to be able 
soon to reduce it by famine. In effect, he soon afterwards 
ar.ived at the port of Athens, with a hundred and fifty sail. 
While Agis and Pausanias, the two kings of Sparta, advanced, 
with their army, to besiege it by land. 

The wretched Athenians, thus hemmed in on every side^ 
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without pcovisions, ships, or hopes of relief, prepared to meet 
the last extremity, with patience ; in this manner, without 
peaking the least word of a capitulation, and dying in the 
streets by hundreds, they obstinately continued on the defen- 
sive ; but, at len&;th, their corn and provisions being entirely 
consumed, they found themselves compelled to send deputies 
to Agis, with offers of abandoning all their possessions, their 
city md port, only, eSLcepted. 

The haughty Lacedaemonian referred the deputies to the 
Ytatci itself, and when they had made known their commis* 
•ions to the ephori, thev were ordered to retire, and to come 
with othei* proposals, ir they expected peace. 

At length, Theramenes, an Athenian, undertook to manage 
the treaty with Lysander ; and, after three months of close 
oonference, he received full power to treat at Lacedaemon. 
When he, attended by nine others, arrived before the ephori; 
It was there strongly urged, by some of the confederates, that 
Athens should be totally destroyed, without hearkening to 
any further proposals. 

But the Lacedaemonians told them, they would not destroy 
a city, which had so eminently rescued Greece in the most 
criti^ juncture : that the long walls and the Pyrxus should 
be demolished : that they should deliver up all their ships 
but twelve: that they should restore all their exiles: tliat 
they should make a league, offensive and defensive, with the 
Lacedaemonians, and serve them in all their expeditions, both 
by sea and land. 

Theramenes, having returned with the articles to Athens, 
was asked why he acted so contrary to the intentions of Thc- 
nistocles; and gave those walls into the handsof the Lacedae- 
monians, which he had built in defiance of them ? ^ I have 
my eye," says he, ^ upon Theuiistocles* design ; he raised 
these walls for the preservation of the city, and I, for the very 
same reason, would have them destroyed. If walls, only, se- 
cure a city, Sparta, which has none, is in a very ill condition.** 

The Athenians, at another time, would not have thought 
this a satisfactory Imswer; but, being reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, it did not admit of a long debate, whether or not 
tbey should accept the treaty. At last, Lysander coming up to 
the Pyraeus, demolishai the walls, with great solemnity, and 
aD the insuldng triumphs of music. Thus, a final period 
was put to this unhappy war, which had cominued seven and 
twenty years; in which heaps of treasure and a deluge of 
blood were esdiausted. 

OS 
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CHAPTER XI. 

F^m the Demo&twn of the Jtthman Power^ to the Death of 

Socrates, 

m 

The victory of Lysander was so terrible a shock to Athens^ 
that it survived oiUy to be sensible of the loss of Its oim 
power : however, the^conquerors were so generous^ as not to 
extinguish the name. They said they would not be guilty of 
putting out one of the eyes of Greece^ but they imposed 
some farther marks of conquest on it : they obliged tht 
people to demolish the democracy, and submit to the govern* 
ment of thirty men, who were commonly known by the name 
of the Thirty Tyrants. 

Though the Greeks were in the practice of giving that 
name to men of virtuous characters, these fnen, who were 
the creatures of Lysander, in every respect deserved the most 
opprobrious denomination : instead of compiling and pubHsk* 
ing a more perfect body of laws, which was the pretence of 
their being chosen, they began to exert their power of iife 
and death : and though they Constituted senators and othef 
magistrates, they made no farther use of them, than to con* 
firm their authority, and see their commands executed* 

However, they at first acted cautiously, and condemned mlj 
the most detested and scandalous part of the citizens, such 
as lived by evidencing and infoi*ming : but this was only to 
give a colour to theic proceedings : their design wtfs to mak( 
themselves absolute ; and, knowing that was not to be don^i 
without a foreign power, their next step Was to desire that a 
guard might be sent them from Sparta, until such^time as 
tliey could clear the city of all disaffected persons, and 
thoroughly settle the government. • ^ . 

Lysander accordingly procured them a guard, under ths 
command of Cailibius, who, by bribes and artifices was hronghi 
over to their designs ; and then, diey acted without Mintrol, 
filling the city with the blood of those, who, on account of 
their riches, interest, or good qualities, were mdst likely to 
make effectual opposition. 

One of the first acts of their cruelty, was in procuring the 
death of Alcibiades, who had taken rrfuge in the dominions 
of Persia. This unfortunate general, still mindflil of the debt 
he owed his country, employed his utmost attention in giving 
it the earliest notices of what could aQ^ct its freedom, or its 
safety. Cyrus, the prince of Persia, hRvin^ resolved to de* 
throne his brother Artaxerxcs, entered into a treaty with tht 
Lacedaemonians, to assist him in his designs, 
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Alcibiades did all that was in his power, to obstruct the 
achemc : but the I^acedsemoBian partisans at Athens, that is 
to say, the thirty tyrants, apprehended the intrigues of jso 
superior a genius as his ; and represented, to their masters, 
that they were inevitably ruined, if they did not find means 
to rid themseJves of Algibiades. 

The Lacedaemonians, thereupon, wrote to Pharnabazus, and 
with an abject meanness, not to be excused, and which showed 
hpw much Sparta had degenerated from her ancient mannerSi 
made pressing solicitations to him, to deliver them, at any 
rate, from so formidable an enemy. This satrap complied 
«vitb their wishes. Alcibiades was then in a small town of 
Phrygia, where he lived with his concubine Timandra. Those 
who were sent to kill him, not daring to enter his house, con 
tented themselves with surrounding and setting it on tire. 

Alcibiades having quitted it through the Barnes, sword-in 
hand, the barbarians were afraid to come to blows with him 
but, flying and retreating as he advanced, tliey poured their 
darts and arrows upon him from a distance, and he fell dead 
upon the spot. Timandra took up his body, and, having 
adoi*ned and covered it with her finest robes, she made aa 
iaagnlficenC;a funeral for it, as' her present condition )vould 
^dnvit. 

Such, was the end of Alcibiades, whose great virtue^ were 
stifled and suppressed by i»till greater vices. It is not easy 
to say, whether his good or his bad qualities were more per- 
nicious to his country ; for, with the one he deceived, and 
with the other he oppressed it. In him, distinguished valour 
was united with nobility of blood. His person was beautiful- 
and finely made : t^e was eloquent, of great ability in business, 
insinuating, and formed for charming all mankind. He loved 
glory, but without interfering with his inclination for plear 
sure ; nor was he so fond of pleasure, as to neglect his glory : 
he knew how to submit to, or om>ose, the allurements of luxu- 
ry, according to the sif nation of his affairs. Never was there 
ductility of genius, equal to his : he metamorphosed himself, 
iwitk incredible facility, inlo the most contrary forms ; .and 
.supported them all with as much ease and grace, as if each 
IKad been natural to him. 

In this manner, the thirty proceeded ; and, fearing to be 
^posed by the Tnultitude, they invested three thousand citi* 
fifms with some part of their power, and, by their assistancci 
preserved the rest But, thoroughly emboldened by such an 
isiccession to their party, they agreed to single out every one 
bis man, to put him to death, and seize his estate for the 
miuntenance of their garrison. Th^amenes, one of thflr 
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number, was the only man that was struck with horror at 
their proceedings : wherefore, Critias, the principal author, 
thought it necessary to remove him, and accused him to the 
senate of endeavouring to subvert the state. 

Sentence of death was therefore passed upon him, and h« 
was oblig;ed to drink the juice of hemlock, the usual mode of 
execution -then in Athens. Socrates, whose disciple he had 
been, was the only person of the senate, who ventured to ap- 
pear in his defence : he made an attempt to rescue him out 
of the hand^ of the officer of justice ; and, after his execu« 
tton, went about, as it were, in defiance of the thirty, exhort- 
ing and animating the senators and citizens against them. 

The tyrants, delivered from a colleague, whose presence 
idone was a continual reproach to them, no longer observed 
any measures. Nothing passed throughout the city, but im 
prisonments and murders. Every body trembled for them* 
selves or their friends. The general Jesolation had no reme* 
dy, nor was there anv hope of regaining lost liberty. 

All the citizens, of any consideration, in Athens, and wIm 
retained a love of fi^eedom, quitted a place, reduced to so hard 
and shameful a slavery, and sought elsewhere an asylum and 
retreat, where they might live in safety. The Lacedaemonians 
had the inhumanity to endeavour to deprive those unhappy 
fugitives of this last resource. They published an edict to 
prohibit the cities of Greece from giving them refuge : de- 
creed, that they should be delivered up to the thirty tyrants; 
and condemned all such as should contravene the executioa 
of this edict, to pay a fine q[ five talents. Only* two cities ro* 
jected, with disdain, so unjust an ordinance — ^Megara and 
Thebes ; the latter oi which made a decree, to punish all per 
tons, whatsoever, that should see an Athenian attacked by 
his enemies, without doing his utmost to assist him. Lysiaa 
an orator of Syracuse, who had been banished by the thirty^ 
raised five hundred soldiers, at his o^prn expense, and sent 
them to the aid of the common country of eloquence. 

Thrasybulus, a man of admirable character, who had long 
deplored the miseries of his country, was now the first to re- 
lieve it. At Thebes, he consulted with his fellow-citizens, 
and it was there resolved, that some vigorous effort, though 
it carried ever so much danger, ought to be made for the 
benefit of the public liberty. Accordingly, with a party of 
thirty men only, as Nepos says, but, as Xenophon, more 
probably, says, of nearly seventy, he seized upon Phyle, a 
ttron^^ castle on the frontiers of Attica. 

^ This enterprise gave the alarm to the tyrants, who imm^ 
diately marched out of Athens, with their three thousand Ibl 
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lovers, and their Spartan guard|«iid attempted the recovery 
of the place ; but were repulsed with loss. Finding they cou)d 
not carry it by a sudden assault, they resolved upon a siej^e ; 
but) not being sufficiently provided for that service, and a 
i^reat snow falling that night, they were forced to retire, the 
next day, into the city, leaving only part of their guard, U» 
prevent any further excursions into the country. 

Encouraged by this success, Thrasybulus no longer kept 
himself confined, but marched out of Phyle, by night, and, ai 
the head of a body of a thousand men, seized on the Pyrxua. 
The thirty iie\^ thither with their troops, and a battle, suffix 
piently warm, ensued; but, as the soldiers, on one side, fought 
with valour and vigour for their liberty, and on the other 
with indolence and neglect, for the power of their oppressors, 
the success was not doubtful, but followed the better cause. 
The tyrants were overthrown ; Critias was killed upon the 
spot> and, as the rest of the army were taking to Hight, Thra* 
sybulus cried out, '* Wherefore, do you fly from me, as from 
% victor, rather than assist me as an avenger of your liberty I 
We are not enemies, but fellow-citizens; nor have we d.e* 
clared war against the city, but against the thirty tyrants," 

He continued with bidding them remember, tliat they ha4 
the same origin, country, laws, and religion : he exhortie4 
them. to compassionate their exiled brethren; to r^stpre |9 
them their country, and regime their liberty themselves* 
This discourse had suitable effects : the army, on their return 
to Athens, expelled the Thirty, and substituted ten persons, 
to govern, in their room ; but whose conduct proved no bet* 
ter than that of those whom they had succeeded. 

T^iough the government was thus altered, and the Thirty 
were deposed from power, they still had hopes of being re» 
instated in their former authority, and sent messengers to 
Laced demon, to demand aid. Lysander was for granting it, 
but Pausanius, who then reigned in Sparta, moved with com.* 
passion at the deplorable condition of the Athenians, favoured 
them in secret, and obtained a peace for them. It was sealed 
with the blood of the tyrants ; who, having taken arms to re> 
instate themselves in the government, were put to the sword, 
and Athens was left in full possession of its liberty. 

Thrasybulus then proposed an amnesty, by which the citl<. 
zens engaged, upon oath, that all past actions should be burie4 
in oblivion ; and the government was re-established in its an« 
cient forms : their laws were restored to their past vigour t 
the magistrates elected with the usual ceremonies ; and da* 
mocracy was once more restored to this unfortunate people. 
Xenophoq observes, that this intestine fury had consumed an 
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many in eight months, as the Peloponnesiau war had done in 
ten years. 

Upon the re-establishment of affairs in Athens, the other 
«tates enjoyed the same tranquillity, or rather kept in a quiet 
subjection to Sparta, which now held the undoubted sove- 
reignty of Greece. But, it being a maxim with the Spartans, 
that this sovereignty was not to be maintained, but by a con 
stant course of action, they were still seeking fresh occasiont 
for war ; and part of their forces, together with another body 
of Grecians, being at this time engaged in a quarrel between 
the Persian king and his brother, it will be necessary to pass 
over into Asia, and relate so much of the Persian i^airs, as 
concerns the expedition of Cyrus, wherein those forces were 
mnployed ; especially, since it is attended with circumstances, 
which if d^ly considered, will easily make it pass for one of 
the greatest actions of antiquity. 

It has been already observed, that Cyrus, the son of Darius 
Nothus, saw, with pain, his elder brother, Artaxerxes, upon 
the throne ; and more than once attempted to remove hira« 
Artaxerxes was not insensible to what he had to fear, from a 
brother of this enterprising and ambitious spirit : but could 
ttot refuse pardoning him, on the prayers and tears of hii 
inother Parysatis, who doated upon this youngest son. He 
removed him, therefore, into Asia, to his government; con* 
iding in him, contrary to all the rules of policy, an absolute 
Authority over the provinces left him by the will of the king, 
his father. 

He was no sooner appointed in this manner, than he used 
all his arts with the barbarians and the Grecians, to procure 
power and popularity, in order to dethrone his brother. 
Clearchus retired to his court, after having been banished 
from Sparta, and was of great service to him, being an able, 
experienced, and valiant captain. At the same time, several 
cities in the provinces of Tissaphemes revolted from their 
obedience, in favour of Cyrus. 

This incident, which was not an effect of chance, but of the 
secret practices of that prince, gave birth to a war between 
the two brothers. The emissaries of Cyrus, at the court, 
were perpetually dispersing reports and opinions among the 
people, to prepare their minds for the intended change and 
revolt. They said that die state required a king of Cyrus's 
character; a king magnificent, liberal, who loved war, and 
showered his favours upon those that served him ; and that it 
was necessary, for the grandeur of the empire, to have a 
prince upon the throne, fired with ambition and valour foi 
^he support and augmentation of his glory. 
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The troops of CyruS) which were apparently ieTied for the 
husiness <^ the state, but in fact to overturn it, consisted of 
thirteen thousand Greeks, which were the flower and chief 
force of his army. Clearchus, the Lacedaemonian, who com* 
raanded the Peloponnesian troops, was the only man of all 
the Greeks, intrusted with the Persian prince's design : -he 
made it his sole application, to gain the affections of his peo- 
ple during their marches, by treating them with great hu- 
manity, conversing freely with them, and giving el^tual or- 
ders that they should want for nothing. The Grecian troops 
knew neither the intent nor the occasion of the war : they at 
length set out for Sardis, and marched towards the upp^r 
provinces of Asia. 

When they had arrived at Tarsus, the Greeks refused to 
march any farther, rightly suspecting that they were intended 
against the king, and loudly exclaiming that they had not en- 
tered into the service upon that condition. Clearchus, who 
commanded them, had occasion for all his address and ability, 
to stifle this commotion, in its birth. At first, he made use off 
authority and force, but with very ill success, and desisted 
therefore from an open opposition to their sentiments : in 
even affected to enter into their views, and to support th^n 
with his approbation and credit. 

By this artful evasion, he appeased the tumult, and made 
them easy ; and they chose him and some other officers, fot 
their deputies. Cyrus, whom he had secretly apprised of 
every thing, made answer, that he was going to attack Abro 
comas, his enemy, at twelve days' march from thence, upor 
the Euphrates. When this answer was repeated to them 
though they plainly saw against whom they were going, thef 
resolved to proceed, and only demanded an augmentation of 
their pay. 

Cyrus, instead of one daric a month to each soldier, ^n> 
oiised to g^ve them one and a half. Still to ingratiate him 
self the more, being told that two officers had deserted fron 
the army, and being advised to pursue and put them to death 
he declared publicly, that it should never be said he had de 
tained any one person in his service against his will ; and hi 
ordered their wives and children, who were left as lK>stagei 
in his army, to be sent after them. A conduct so wise, an% 
apparently generous, had a surprising effect, in conciliatinf; 
the affections of the soldiery; and made even those his firn* 
adherents who were before inclined to retire. 

As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was informed, 
from all parties, that the king-did not intend to come directly 
to a battle, but had resolved to wait, in the remotest parts of 
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Persia, till all his forces were assembled $ and, that toaAop 
his enemies, he had ordered an intrenchment to be thrown 
up, on the plains of Babylon, with a ditch of fire fathoms 
broad, and three deep, extending the space of twelve para- 
imngas or leagues, from the Euphrates to the wall of Media. 
Between the Euphrates and the ditch, a way had been left, 
of twenty feet in breadth, by which Cyrus passed, with hii 
whole army, having viewed it the day before. The king had 
neglected to dispute this pass with him, and suffered him to 
continue his march towards Babylon. 

Cyrus still continued to proceed, giving Clearchus the com 
nnmd of the right Gi'ccian wing, and Menon that of the Icft^ 
still marching in order of battle, expecting every hour to cn» 
^ge : at length, he discovered his brother's army, consisting 
of twelve hundred thousand men, besides a select body of six 
thousand horse, approaching, and preparing to engage. 

The place where the battle was. fought, was called Cunaxa, 
about twenty-five leagues from Babylon. Cyrus, getting on 
horseback, with his javelin in his hand, gave orders to the 
troops to stand to their arms, and to proceed in order of bat' 
tie, Tlie enemy, in the mean time, advanced slowly, in good 
order. Artaxei-xes led them on regularly, with a slow pace, 
without noise or conrusion. That good order and exact dis- 
cipline, extremely surprised the Greeks, who expected to see 
much luxury and tumult in so great a multitude; and toheaf 
confused cries, as Cyrus had foretold them. 

The armies were not distant above four or five hundrcxl 
paces, when the Greeks began to sing the hymn of battle, andt 
to march on softly at first, and with silence. When they came 
near the enemy, they set up great cries, striking their darts 
upon their shields, to frighten the horse j and Chen, moving 
all together, they sprung forwards upon the barbarians, with 
all their force, who did not wait their charge, but all fled, ex- 
cept Tissaphernes, who stood his groondy with a small part 
of his troops. 

Cyrus saw, with pleasure, the €rn«my routed by the Greeks, 
and was proclaimed king, by those around him ; but he did 
not give himself up to a vain joy, nor as yet reckoned him- 
self victor. He perceived that Artaxerxes was wheeling his 
right, to attack him in flank j and marched directly against 
him, with his six hundred horse. He killed Artaxerxes, who. 
commanded the king's gu^ard of six thousand horse, with his. 
own hand, and put the whole body to flight. Discovering his. 
brother, he cried out with his eyes sparkling with rage, ** I 
■ee himf* and spurred against him, followed only by hisi 
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ptincipat officers ; for his troops had quitted their ranks tO 
follow the run-aways, which was an essential fault. 

The battle then became a single combat, in some ipeasure 
between Artaxerxes and Cyrus; and the two brothers were 
seen transported with rage and fury, endeavouring, like Eteo* 
cles, and Polynices, to plunge their swords into each other*! 
hearts^ and to assure themselves of the throne, by the death 
of their rival. 

Cyrus, having opened his way throup^h those who were 
drawn up in battle before Artaxerxes, jomed him, and killed 
his horse, which fell with him to the ground : he rose, and 
wa» remounted upon another, when Cyrus attacked him a^^dn; 
gave him a second wound, and was preparing to nve him a 
third, in hopes that it would prove his last. The kings Uke a' 
lion wounded by the huntsman, was only the more mrious 
from the smart, and sprung forwards, impetuously pushiQ|^ 
. his horse against Cyrus, who, running headlong, and without 
regard to his person, threw himself into the midst of a flight 
of darts, aimed at him from all sides ; and received a wound 
from the king's javelin, at the instant that all the rest dis- 
charged upon him. 

Cyrus fell dead ; some say by the wound given him by the 
king ; others afhrm that he was killed by a Carian soldier. 
The greatest persons of his court, resolving not to survive so 
good a master, w^re all killed around his body ; a certain 
proQf, says Xenophon, that he well knew how to choose His 
friends, and that he was truly beloved by them. Ariseus, who 
ought to have been the firmest of all his adherents, fled, with 
ihe left wing, as soon as he heard of his death. 

Artaxerxes, after having caused the head and right hand 
of his brother to be cut off, by the eunuch Nesabates, pursi ed 
the enemy into their camp. Ariaeus had not stopped there, 
but having passed through it, continued his retreat, to 'he 
place where the army had encamped the day before ; wfa eh 
was about four leagues distant. 

Tbsaphemes, after the defeat of the greater part of his 
leAiwing bv the Greeks, led on the rest against them i and, 
by the side of the river, passed through the light armed in- 
fantry of the Greeks ; who opened to give him a passage, and 
made their discharges upon him, as he passed, without loiing^ 
a ra(aD. They were commanded by Episthenes, of Arajibi- 
Dolis, who was esteemed an able captain. 

Tissaphernes kept on, without returning to the charge, be* 
cause he perceived he was too weak ; and went forwani to 
Cyrus' camp, where he found the king who was plunderifiig: 
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itf but had not been able to force the quarter defended by the 
Greeks, who saved their baggage* 

The Greeks, on their side, and Artaxerxes on his, who did 
not know what had passed elsewhere, believed, each of them, 
that they had gained the victory ; the first, because they had 
put the enemy to flight, and pursued them ; and the king, be- 
cause he had killed his brother, beat the troops he had foughtf 
and plundered their camp. The event was soon cleared up 
on t)oth sides. 

. TissapherneA, on his arrival at the camp, informed the king 
that the Greeks had defeated his left wing, and pursued i 
witli great vigour; and the Greeks, on their side, learnt, th& 
the king, in pursuing Cyrus' left^ had penetrated into thecam^ 
Upon this advice, the king rallied his troops, and marched iu 
cjuest of the enemy ; and Clearchus, having returned froiu 
pursuing the Persianji, advanced to support the camp. 

The two armies were soon very near each other, when, by 
a movement made by the king, he seemed to intend to charge 
the Greeks on their left; who, fearing to be surrounded, 
wheeled about,, and halted, with the river on their backs, to 
prevent their being taken in the rear. Upon seeing that, the 
king, also, changed his form of battle, drew up his army in 
front of them, and marched on to the attack. As soon as the 
. Greeks saw him approach, they began to sing the hymn of 
battle, and advanced against the enemy, even with more.ar* 
dour than in the first action. 

The barbarians again began to fly, running farther than be* 
fore ; and were pursued to a village at the foot of a hill ; upon 
which, their horse halted. The king's standard was observed 
to be there, which was a golden eagle upon the top of a pike, 
having its wings displayed. The Greeks, preparing to pur- 
sue them, they abandoned also the hill, fled precipitately with 
all their troops broken, and in the utmost disorder and con- 
tusion. Clearchus, having drawn up the Greeks at the bot- 
t< m of the hill, ordered Lycius, the Syracusan, and another 
U go up it, and observe what passed in the plain. They re- 
ti med with an account that the enemy fled on all sides, and 
th it their whole army was routed. 

As it was almost night, the Greeks laid down their armsi 
to lest themselves, much surprised that neither Cyrus, nor 
any one from him, appeared; and imagining, that he waa 
esth* r engaged in the pursuit of the enemy, or was making 
hast ^ to occupy some important place. They wer^ still igno- 
rant of his death, and the defeat of the rest of his army ; they 
detei mined to return to their camp, and found the greater part 
of the baggage taken, with aU the provisions, and four hun- 
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dred wagons laden with corn and wine, which Cjrrua had ex* 
pressly caused to be carried with the army, for the Greeks, 
in case of any pressing necessity. They passed the night in 
the camp, the greater part without any refreshment, conclud- 
ing that Cyrus was alive and victorious. ' 

Amidst the confusion in which the Grecians were, after the 
battle they sent to Ariseus, as conqueror and commander in 
chief, upon Cyrus' death, to offer him the Persian crown. In 
the mean time, the king, as conqueror, also on his side, sent 
to them to surrender their arms, and implore his mercy ; re* 
presenting to them, at the same time, that, as they were in 
the heart of his dominions, surrounded with vast rivers, and 
numberless nations, it would be impossible for them to escape 
his vengeance, and therefore they had nothing to do but to 
submit to the present necessity. 

Upon debating among themselves what answer chey should 
return, Proxehes desired to know, of the herald, upon what 
terms he demanded their arms ; if as conqueror, it wsis in his 
fiower to take them ; if upon any other footing, what would 
he give them in return. He was seconded by Xenophon ; who 
said, that they had nothing left but their arms and their liber- 
ty, and that they could not preserve the one. without the other. 
Clearchus said to the same effect; that ii the king was dis- 
posed to be their friend, they should be in a better capacity 
of serving him, with arms, than without; if their enemy, 
they should have need of them for their defence. 

Some, indeed, spoke in terms more complying, that, as they 
had served Cyrus faithfully, they would also serve Artaxerxes, 
if he would employ them, and provided he would, at the same 
time, put them in possession ot Egypt. At last, it was agreed, 
they should remain in the plsice where they were ; and that 
if they advanced farther, or retreated back, it should be look- 
ed upon as a declaration of war ; so that, by the issue of the 
debate, it appeared to have been managed so as to avoid giv- 
ing a direct answer, but only to amuse the king, and gain 
time. 

Whilst this treaty was on foot, thev received Ariseus* an- 
swer, that there were too many powerful men in Persia, to let 
him possess the throne ; wherefore, he intended to set out 
early the next morning, on his return to Greece, and that if 
they had a mind to accompany him, they should join him that 
night in his camp ; which accordingly they all did, except 
Milthocytus, a Thracian, who went with a party of three hun- 
dred men and forty horse, to the king. The rest, in conjnnc- 
lion with the forces of Ariaeus, decamped, by break of dayt 
\nd continued their march until sunset, when they discover- 
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cdyfrom tbef ^g^bbourkig villages, that the kmg was hi pur- 
suit of them. 

Clearchu^y who now. undertook to conduct the Greeks, or- 
dered his troops to halt, and prepared for an engagement 
The king of Persia, terrified by so bold an appearance, seat 
heralds, not to demand their surrender, but to propose terms 
of peace, and a treaty. When Ckarchus was informed of 
their arrival, he gave orders to bid them wait, and to tell then 
that he was not yet at leisure to hear them« He assumed 
purposely, an air of haughtiness and grandeur, to denote his 
intrepidity, and at the same time to show the fine appearance 
and good condition of his phalanx. 

When he advanced, with the most showy of his officers, 
expressly chosen for the occasion, and had heard what tht 
heralds had to propose, he made answer, that they must begin 
with giving battle, because the army, being in want of pro- 
visions, had no time to lose. The heralds having carried 
back this answer to their master, returned immediately, which 
showed that the king, or. whoever spoke in his name, was not 
far distant. They said, they had orders to conduct them to 
villages where they would find provisions in abundance ; and 
they conducted them thither accordingly. 

After three days' stay, Tissaphernes arrived from the king, 
and insinuated to themthe ^ood offices he had employed, foi 
their safety. Clearchus, in his own defence, urged, that they 
were engaged in this expedition without knowing the enemy 
against whom they were to contend ; that they were free from 
afi engagements, and had no design against the Persian king, 
unless he opposed their return. Tissaphernes seemingly 
granted their desire, and promised that they should be fur- 
nished with all necessary provisions in their march ; and, to 
confirm their security, that he himself would be their com- 
panion on the way. 

Accordingly, in a few days afterwards, they set out, under 
his conduct ; but, in their march, the barbarians, encamping 
at about a league's distance from the Grecians, created some 
little distrusts and jealousies, on both sides. In about fifty 
days, having reached the banks of the river Zabatus, Clear- 
chus, to prevent things coming to an open rupture, had a 
conference with Tissaphenies. The result of their discourse, 
was, that they had been misrepresented to each other) by 
some of Clearchus' officers, and that he should bring them aU 
to Tissaphernes, in order to detect those wko \^ere guilty. 

In consequence of this, it was agreed that there should be 
ai general consultation of officers, in M'hich those who had 
been remiss, or attempted to sow any dissensions between 
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Uic. tvo amueft, should be exposed and puni&hed. Menon, m 
l*artiCttlar, was suspected, on both sides, and he was appoint*> 
ed among the nufiber. In consequence of this fatal resolu* 
tion, the Rve principal generals attended, the succeeding day^ 
%t the Persian general's tent. Their names were Clearchus, 
Menon, Proxenes, Agias, and Socrates ; (not the philosopher ;) < 
who, on. a signal given, were immediately seized, their at* 
tendants put to the sword, and themselves, after being sent 
oound to the king, were beheaded, in his presence. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of the Greeks, 
when they were informed of the massacre of their generals : 
they were now nearly two thousand miles from home, sur* 
rounded with great rivers, extensive deserts, and inimical na- 
tions^ without any supplies of provisions. In this state of 
|;eneral dejection, they could think of taking neither ndliriabr 
ment nor repose: all turned their eyes on Xenophon, a young 
Athenian, who had b^en invited into Asia by- Proxenes, and 
hitherto served as a volunteer in the army. 

This was that Xenophon, afterwards so famous as an his* 
torian, and his conduct seemed equal to his eloquence; in 
which^ he surpassed all the rest of mankind. This young 
general went to some of the Greek officers, in the middle of 
the night, and represented to them, that they had no time to 
lose; that it was of the last importance to prevent the bad 
designs of the enemy ; that, however small their number, they 
would render themselves formidable, if they behaved with 
boldness and •-esolution ; that valour, and not multitudes, de« 
termines the success of arms; and that it was necessary 
above all things, to nominate ^nerals immediately, because 
an army without commanders is like a body without a soul. 

A council was immediately held, at which a hundred offi* 
cers were present ; and Xenophon, being desired to speak^ 
deduced the reasons, at large, which he had first but lightly 
touched upon, and, by his advice, commanders were appoints 
ed. They were, Timasion, for Clearchus; Xanthicies, for 
Socrates; Cleanor, for Agias; Philesius, for Menon; and 
Xenophon, for Proxenes. 

Before the break of day, they assembled the army. The 
gimerals made speeches, to animate the troops, and Xe.no- 
phon among the rest. ^ Fellow soldiers,'' said he, ^ the loss 
of so many brave men, by vile treachery, and the being abait* 
doned by our friends, is very deplorable, but we must not 
sink under our misfortunes ; and if we cannot conquer, let uil 
choose rather to perish gloriously, than to fall into the hands 
of barbarians, who would inflict upon us the greatest mise* 
ries; let us call to mind the glorious battles orPlat^a,Ther 
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mopylse, Salaniis, and the many olhem, wherein ^ur anoe»- 
tors, though with a small number, have feught and defSealed 
the innumerable armies of the Persians, and thereby rendered 
the name alone of Greeks for ever formidable. 

^ It is to their invincible valour we owe the honour we pos* 
•ess, of acknowledging no masters, upon earth, but the gods, 
nor any happiness, but what consists with liberty. 'Hiose 
gods, the avengers of perjury^ and witnesses of the enemy's 
treason, will be favourable to us ; and, as they are attacked 
in the violation of treaties, and take pleasure in humbling the 
proud, and eatalting the low, they will also follow us to battle, 
and combat for us. 

^ For the rest, felloW'Soldiers, as we have no refuge but ia 
victorv, which must be our hope, and will make us ample 
■mends for whatever it costs to attain it, I should believe, if 
it were your opinion,* that, for the making a more ready and 
less difficult retreat, it would be very proper to rid ourselves 
of all the useless baggage, and to keep only what is absolute* 
ly necessary on our march." 

All the soldiers, that moment, lifted up their hands, to sig 
nify their approbation and consent, to all that had been said ; 
and, without loss of time, set fire to their tents and carriages; 
Mich of them as had too much equipage, giving it to others 
who had too little, and destroying the rest. * 

Cherisophus, the Spartan general, led the van, and Xeno- 
phon, with Timasion, brought up the rear. They bent theit 
march towards the heads of the great rivers, in order to past 
them where they were fordable. But they had made little 
way, before they were followed by a party of the enemy's 
archers and slingers, commanded by Mithridates, which galled 
their rear, and wounded several of them, who being heavy 
armed, and without cavalry, eould make no resistance. 

To prevent a repetition of this, Xenophon furnished two 
hundred Rhodians with slings, and mounted fifty more of his 
men upon baggage horses ; so that, when Mithridates came 
up with them a second time, and with a much greater body, 
he repulsed them with loss, and made good his retreat, with 
tills handful of men, until he arrived near the citv of Larissa, 
on the banks of the Tigris. From thence, they inarched to 
another desolate city, called Mepsile ; and, about four leagues 
from that place, Tissaphemes overtook them, with his whole 
army, in order of battle ; but, after sei-eral skirmishes, was 
forced to retire. 

In a few days afterwards, he secured an eminence, over 
which the Grecians were obliged to make their way, which 
Xenophon perceivhig, took a detachment of the army, and/ 
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Wiih g^peat diligence, gained the top of a mountain which 
commanded that eminence, from whence he easily dislodged 
the enemf y and opened a passage for the rest of his troops 
Into the plain, where they found plenty of provisions. Tissa- 
phemes had done what he could, before, to bum and destroy 
the country. 

But still, they were under as great difficulties as ever, be- 
ii^ bounded, on the one hand, by the Tigris, and on the other 
by inaccessible mountains, inhabited by Uie Carduchi, a fierce 
and warlike people ; and who, Xenophon says, had cut off an 
army of sixscore thousand Persians, to a man, by reason of 
the difficulty of the ways. However, having no boats to cross 
the river, and the passage through the mountains opening 
into the rich plains of Armenia, they rei^olved to pursue their 
march that way. 

These barbarians soon took the alarm, but not being pre- 
pared to meet the Greeks in. a body, they posted themselves 
upon the tops of the rocks 'and mountains, and fVom thence 
annoyed them with darts and great stones, which they threw 
down into the defiles through which they passed, in which 
they were also attacked by several other parties ; and, though 
their loss was not considerable, yet, from storms and famine^ 
besides seven tedious days' march, and being continually 
forced to fight their way, they underwent more fatigue and 
hardship, than they had suffered from the Persians, during 
the whole expedition. 

They soon found themselves exposed to new dangers. Al- 
most at the foot of the mountains, they came to a river, two 
hundred feet in breadth, called Centrites, which stopped their 
march. They had to defend themselves against the enemy, 
who pursued them in the rear, and the Armenians, the sol- 
diera of the country, who defended the opposite side of the 
river. 

They attempted to pass it, in a place where the water came 
up to their arm -pits, but were carried awav by the rapidity 
cT the current ; against which, the weight of their arms made 
them unable to redst. By good fortune, they discovered an- 
other place, not so deep, where some soldiers had seen the 
people of the country pass. It required the greatest address, 
diligence, and vialour, to keep off the enemy, on both sides of 
tliem. The army, however, at length passed the river, with 
out much loss. 

They marched forward with less interruption, passed the 
source of the Tigris, and arrived at the little river Teleboa, 
which is very beautiful, and has many villages on its banks. 
Htre^ began the western Armenia, which was governed by 
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Tirtbastts, a satrap much beloved by the king^, and who had 
the honour to help him to mount on horseback, when^ at the 
court. He offered to let the army pass, and to suffer the sol- 
diers to take all they wanted^upon condition that they should 
commit no ravages in their march ; which proposal was ac«> 
cepted, and ratified on each side. « 

Tiribasus kept always a flying camp at a small distance 
from the army. There fell a g^eat quantity of snow, which 
gave the troops some inconvenience; and they learnt, from a 
prisoner, that Tiribasus designed to attack the Greeks at a 
pass on the mountains, in a defile through which they mu«t 
necessarily march. They prevented him, by seizing that post, 
after having put the enemy to flight. After some days' march 
through the desert, they passed the Euphrates, near its source 
not having the water above their middles. 

They suffered exceedingly, afterwards, from a north wind, 
^hich blew in their faces, and prevented respiration : so thai 
it was thought necessary to sacrifice to the wind ; upon which, 
it seemed to abate. They marched on, in snow, five or six 
feet deep, which killed several servants and beasts of burthen, 
besides thirty soldiers. They made fires during the nijg^ht 
for they found plenty of wood. 

All the next day, they continued their march through the 
snow, when many of them, from the excess of hunger, follow- 
ed with languor, or fainting, continued lying oh the* ground, 
through weakness and want of spirits : but, when something 
had been given them to eat, they found themselves relieved, 
and continued their march. 

In seven days more, they arrived at the river Araxes,calM 
also the Phasus, which is about a hundred feet in breadth 
Two days afterwards, they discovered the Phasian8,the Cha- 
Iybea,and the Taochians, who kept the pass of the mountain, 
to prevent their descending Into the plain. They saw it was 
impossible to avoid coming to a battle with them, and re- 
solved to engage the same day. 

Xenophon, who had observed that the enemy defended only 
the ordinary passage, and that the mountain was three leagues 
in extent, proposed the sending a detachment, to take posses* 
sion of the heights that commanded the enemy, which would 
not be difficult, as they might prevent all suspicion of their de- 
sign, by a march in the night, and by making a false attack, 
by the mam road, to amuse the barbarians. This was accord* 
togly executed, the enemy put to flight, and the pass cleared, 
Ihus, after twelve or fifteen days' march, they arrived at a 
very high mountain, called Tecqua,from whence they descried 
tne sea. The first who perceived it, raised great shouts of 
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|oy, for a coiisldcrabletlme, which made Xenophon imagine 
that the vanguard was attacked, and he went, in all haste, to 
support it. As he approached nearer, the cry of, " The sea 1 
the sea !" was heard distinctly ; and the alarm changed into 
joy and gaiety ; and, when they came to the top, nothing was 
heard but a confused noise of the whole army crying out to- 
gether, " The sea I the sea !" whilst they could not refrun 
from tears, nor from embracing their generals and officers ; 
and then, without waiting for orders, they heaped up a pile 
of stones, and erected a trophy, with broken bucklers and 
other arms. 

From thence, they advanced to the mountains of Colchis 
one of which was higher than the rest, and of that the people 
of the country had taken possession. The Greeks drew up 
In battle, at the bottom oi it, to ascend : for the access was 
not impracticable. Xenophon did not judge it proper to 
march in line of battle, but by defiles ; because the soldiers 
could not keep their ranks from the inequality of the ground, 
that in some places was easy, in others difficult to climb| 
which might discourage them. 

The heavy armed troops amounted to eighty files, each con- 
sisting of about one hundred men ; with eighteen hundred 
light armed soldiers, divided into three bodies ; one of which 
was posted on the right, another on the left, and the third in 
the centre. After having encouraged his troops, by represent- 
ing to them, that this was the last obstacle they had to sur- 
mount, and implored the assistance of the gods, the army be- 
gan to ascend the hill. The enemy were not able to support 
their charge, and dispersed. They passed the mountain, and en- 
camped in villages, where they found provisions in abundance. 

A very strange accident happened there to the army, which 
put them in great consternation. The soldiers, finding abun- 
daT>ce of bee-hives in that place, and eating the honey, were 
taken with violent vomiting and fiiixes, attended with raving 
fits ; so that those who were least ill, seemed like drunken 
men, and the rest either furiously mad, or dying. The earth 
was strewed with their bodies, as after a defeat : however, 
none of them died : and the distemper ceased the next day, 
about the same hour it had commenced. The third or fourth 
day, the soldiers got up, but in the condition in which peo- 
ple are, after taking a violent medicine. 

Two days afterwards, the army arrived near Trebisond, a 
Greek colony of Sinopians, situated upon the Euxine or Black 
sea, in^he province of Colchis. Here, they lay encamped 
for thirty days, and acquitted themselves of the vows thcjr 
f>4d made t«^ Jupiter, Hercules, and the other deities, to, ob 
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tain a happy return into their own country : they also cele- 
brated the games of horse and foot races, wrestling, boxing, 
the pancratium ; the whole attended with the greatest joy and 
solemnity. 

Here, Xenophon formed a project of settling them in those 
parts, and founding a Grecian colony, which was approved of 
by some ; but his enemies representing it to the army, onl) 
as a more honourable way of abandoning them ; and, to th* 
inhabitants, as a design to subdue and enslave the country 
he was forced to abandon that enterprise. However, the re- 
oort of it had this good effect, that the natives did what the> 
ould, ill a friendly manner, to procure their departure, ad* 
vising them to go by sea, as the safest way, and, for that pur*- 
pose, furnished them with a sufficient number of transports. 

Accordingly, they embarked, with a fair wind, and the next 
day got into the harbour of Sinope ; where Cherisophus met 
them, with some gallies : but, instead of the money they had 
also expected from him, he told them they should be paio 
their arrears, as soon as they got out of the Euxine sea. But 
this answer occasioned a great deal of murmuring and dis- 
content : so that they resolved to put themselves under one 
general, desiring Xenophon, in the most pressing and affec- 
tionate terms, to accept of that command, which he modestly 
declined, and procured the choice to fall upon Cherisophus. 

But he enjoyed it not above six or seven days. No sooner 
had they arrived at Heraclea, than the army deposed him, for 
refusing to extort a sum of money from the inhabitants of 
that city ; which being a Grecian colony, Xenophon likewise 
refused to concern himself in that affair; so that the army, 
being disappointed in their hopes of plunder, fell into a mu- 
tiny, and divided into three bodies, after making a slight re- 
treat. When divided from their barbarian enemies, they wer^ 
happily reunited, and encamped at the port of Calpe, where 
they settled the command as before, substituting Neon in the 
room of Cherisophus, who died here, and making it death for 
any man henceforward to propose the dividing of the army. 

But, being straitened for provisions, they were forced to 
spread themselves in the vallies, where Pharnabazus' horse, 
being joined by the inhabitants, cut in pieces five hundred of 
them : the rest escaping to the hill, were rescued and brought 
off by Xenophon ; who, after this, led them through a large 
forest, where Phamabazus had posted his troops to oppose 
their passage ; but they entirely defeated him, and pursued 
their march to Chrysopolis of Chalcedon, having got a great 
'*.al of booty in their way ; and then to Byzantium. 

'^ronx thence, he led them to Salmydessa, to serve Seuthea 
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(iiriiiceof Thrace; who had before aoticited Xenophos, by his 
envoys, to bring troops to his aid^ in order to his re-establish<» 
ment in his father's dominions, of which his enemies had de^ 
prived him. He had made Xenophon great promises, for 
himself and his troops : but, when he had done him the ser^^ 
vice he wanted, he was so far from keeping his word, that he 
did not give them the stipulated pay. 

Xenophon reproached him exceedingly, with this breach 
of faith ; imputing his perfidy to his minister Heraclides, who 
thought to make his court to his master by saving him a sum 
of money, at the expense of justice, faith and honesty ; quali- 
ties which ought to be dearer than all others to a prince, as 
they contribute the most to his reputation, as well as to the 
success of affairs, and the security of a state. But that 
treacherous minister, who looked upon honour, probity, and 
justice, as mere chimeras, and considered nothing as real, but 
the possession of much money, had no thoughts, in conse- 
quence, but of enriching himself, by any means whatsoever, 
and robbed his master first with impunity, and all his subjects 
besides. 

" However," continued Xenophon, ^ every wise man, es- 
pecially in authority and command, ought to regard justice, 
probity, and the faith of engagements, as the most precious 
treasure he can possess ; and as an assured resource and in- 
fallible support, in all the events that can happen.'* 

Heraclides was the more in the wrong for acting in this 
manner with regard to the troops, as he was a native of 
Greece, and not a Thracian ; but avarice had extinguished in 
him all sense of honour. 

Whilst the dispute between Seiithes and Xenophon waft 
warmest, Carminus and Polynices arrived^ as ambassadors 
from Lacedaemon, and brought advice, that the republic had 
declared war against Tissaphemes and Pharnabazus; that 
Thimbron had already embarked with the troeps, and pro- 
mised a daric a month to every soldier, two to each o£&cer, 
and four to the colonels, who should engage in the service. 
Xenophon accepted the offer, and, having obtained from Seu- 
thes, by the mediation of the ambassadors, part of the j>ay 
due him, he went, by sea, to Lai^psacus, with the army, which 
amounted, at that time, to almost six thousand men. 

From thence, he advanced to Pergamus, a city in the pro- 
vince of Troas. Having met near Parthenia, (where ended 
the expedition of the Greeks) a great nobleman returning into 
Persia, he captured him, together with his wife and children, 
and all his equipage; and, by that means, found himself in a 
condition to bestow great liberldities amongst the soldiers^ 
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and to make them satisfactory amends for all the losses they 
had sustained. Thimbron at length having arrived, took upon 
him the command of the troops ; and, having joined them 
with his own,marched against Tissaphemes and Phanfabazns. 
Such, was the event of Cyrus* expedition. Xenophoi# 
reckons, from the first setting out of that prince's army from 
the city of Ephesus, to their arrival where the battle was 
fought, five hundred and thirty parasangas, or leagues ; and 
ninety-three days* march ; and, in their return, from the place 
of battle to Cotyora, a city upon the coast of the Euune, or 
Black Sea, six hundred and twenty parasangas or leagues, and 
one hundred and twenty days* march ; and, adding both, to- 

f ether, he says the way, going and returning, was eleven hun- 
red and fifty-five parasangas, or leagues, and two hundred 
and fifteen days' march ; and that the whole time the army 
took to perform that journey, including the days of rest, was 
fifteen months. 

This retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, has always passed 
among judges of the art of war, as a most extraordinary un- 
dertaking ; and it, in some measure, inspired them, ever after, 
with a contempt for the powe'r of the Persians : it taught 
them, that their dominions could be invaded without danger ; 
and, that marching into Persia was but pursuing an unresist- 
ing enemy, that only appeared to offer victory, rather than 
battle. 

.In the mean time, while Greece was gaining fame in Per- 
sia, Athens was losing its honour at home ; though it had now 
some breathing time to recover from its laU^ confusions, yet 
still there were the seeds of rancour remaining, and the citi^ 
zens opposed each other, with unremitting malice. Socrat^ 
was the first object that fell a sacrifice to these popular dis- 
sensions. We have already seen this great man, who was the' 
son of an obscure citizen at Athens, emerging from the mean- 
ness of his birth, and giving examples of courage, moderatioi^ 
and wisdom ; we have seen him saving the life of Alcibiades, 
in battle ; refusing to concur in the edict which unjustly doom* 
ed the six Athenian generals to death ; withstanding the thirty 
tyrants, and spuming the bigotry and persecution of the times, 
with the most acute penetration, and the most caustic raiDe- 
ry. He possessed unexampled good nature, and a universal 
love of mankind : he was ready to pity vices in others, while 
he was in the greatest measure free from them himself; how- 
ever, he knew his own defects, and, if he was proud of any 
thing, it was in the being thought to have none. 

** He seemed," says Libanius, " the common father of the 
"^public ; so attentive was he to the happiaeas aud advantagt 
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the aged, and to make .peojdle change principles, who revere 
the errors in which they have grown gtay, he devoted hi» 
labours .principally to the instruction of youth, in order to sow^ 
the seeds of virtue iot a soil nrare fit to produce its.fruits. 

He had no open school, like the rest of the philosophers^ 
Q«r set times for iiis lessons :jhe had no benches prepared^ 
nor ever mounted a prolessor's chair.; he was. the philoso- 
pher of all times ana seasons ; he taught in all places, and 
upon all occasions, in walkings conversation at meals, in the 
army, and in the midst of the camp, in the public assemblies 
of the senate or peoi^le. Such, was the man, whom a faction 
in the city had long devoted to destruction : he had been, Ibr 
many vears before his death, the object of their satire and 
ridicule. 

Aristophanes, the comic poet, was engaged to expose him 
upon the stage: he cbmpoied a piece,* called the Clouds, 
wherein he introduiced the philosopher in a basket, uttering 
tlie most ridiculous absurdities. Socrates, who was present 
at Hie exhibition of his own charaster, seemed not to feel the 
kaat emotion ; and, as aome strangers were present, w^ho de- 
sired to know the original for whom the play was intended, 
he rose |ip from his seat, and showed himself during the 
whole representation. 

. This was the first blow struck at him ; and it was not till 
twenty years afterwards, that Melitus appeared, in a more 
formal manner, as his* accusar, and entered a regular process 
against him. His accusation consisted of two heads: the first 
was, that he did not admit the gods acknowledged by the 
republic, and introduced new divinities ; the second, that he 
corrupted. the youth of Athens: he therefore inferred that 
sentence of death ought to pass against him. 

How far the whole charge ^ected him^ is not easy to de« 
termine. It is certain, that, amidst so much zeal and super^* 
stition as then reigned in Athens, lie never durst openly op*^ 
pdse th^ received religioi^ and was therefore forced to pre* 
serve an outward show oi it; but it is very probable, from 
the discourses he frequently fai^ with his friends, that, in 
his heart, he despised and lauglied at their monstrous opin« 
ioi^ asid ridiculous mysteries, as having no other foundation ' 
than the fables of the po^ts $ andr that he had attained ^ the 
notion of the one only trite Qod, insomuch, that, iipon account 
both of hh belief of the Deitjr, and the exemplariness of hia 
lifi^ some have thought fit to rank him with the Christian- 
^ilo^hera. 

As soon as the conspiracy t>roke out^ the frieudsof Socr.ates 
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prepared for his defence. Ly^as, the most able -orator of his 
time, brought him an elaborate discourse of his own compos- 
ing, wherein he had set forth the reasons and measures of 
Socrates in their full force, and interspersed the whole with 
tender and pathetic strokes, caf^able ot moving the most ob* 
durate hearts. Socrates read it with pleasure, and approved 
it very much ; but, as it was more conformable to the rules 
of rhetoric^ than the sentiments and fortitude of a philoso- 
pher, he told him frankly that it did not suit him. Upon 
which, Lycias havings asked, how. it was possible to be well 
done, and, at the same time, not. suit hin>; *^Il^ the same 
manner," said he, using, according to his custom,, a vulgar 
comparison, " that an excellent workman might brng me 
magnificent apparel, or shoes embroidered with gold,>to which 
nothing would be wanting, on his part, but which, however, 
would not fit me.-' 

He persisted, therefore, infle^bly in tl«6 resolution toot to 
demean himself, by begging suffrages in the low abfect man> 
ner common at that, time J Heeniployed neither artifice, nor 
the glitter of eloquence ; he had no recourse either to-sobci* 
tatioa or entreaty; he brojught neither his wife nor chikireo^' 
to incline his judges iii his favour, by theif sighs- and tears : 
' nevertheless, thougb* he firmly refused to make use of any 
other voice than his own, in his defence, and to appeal^ before 
his judges in the submissive posture of a suppliant, he did 
not behave in that manner outof piride or contempt of the* 
tribunal ; it was from a noble and intr^id assurance, resuH 
ing from g^atnesa of soul,.and the consciousness of hHtnitlh 
and innocence ; so that his defence had nothing timorous or 
weak. 

His discourse was bold, manly, generous, without passior, 
without emotion, full of the noble liberty of a philosopher, 
with no other ornament than that of truth, and brightene«i 
universally with the character and language of innocence 
Plato, who was present, transcribed it afterwards^, and,, with 
out any additions, composed from it the work which he call* 
the Apology of Socrates, one of the most consummate masten - 
pieces of antiquity. I shall here make an extract from ft. 

Upon the day assigned, the proceedings commenced, in thr 
usual forms : the parties ap|>eared before the judges, and Me- 
litus spoke ; the worse his cause, and the less provided it was- 
with proofs, the more occasion he had for address and art, to- 
cover its weakness: he omitted nothing that might render 
the adverse party odious; and^ instead of reasons which could 
not but fail him, he substituted tt^e delusive shine 'Of a livel]P' 
'^d pompous eloquence. 
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S6crates, in obBeryiiig'j'thftt lie could tiot tdl what litiprev- 
sion the discouVse of his aecu6ers might maketipou the judges, 
owns, that, for his party be scarcely' knew him^elf^ they had 
given such artfUi colouring and likelihood to their- arguinents, 
though there was not tlve least word of truth in allthey had 
advanced^ * 

^ I am accused of eorrupting the youth, and of instilling 
dangerous maxims into them, as well in regard to the Wor* 
ship of the gods, as the rules of goremment. You know, 
Athenians, that I never made it my profession to teach ; nor 
can envy, however violent against me, reproach me with hav* 
ing ever sold my instructions. I have an undeniable evidence 
for me in this respect, which is my poverty. 

^ Always equally ready to communicate my thoughts, either 
to the rich or poor, and to give them entire leisure to ques- 
tion or answer me, I lend myself to every one who is desirous 
of becoming virtuous; and ^ if, amongst those who hear me, 
there are any that prove either Mod or bad, neither the vir- 
tues of the one^ nor the vices of the other, to which I have 
not contributed, ^foe U> be ascribed to me. 
« ^ My whole employment i& to persuade Ijie young and old. 
against too loini^h love for the body, for riches, and all other 
precu*ious things, of whtftsoevernature- they be; and against 
too little regard for the soul, which ought to be the object iyf 
their affection. I incessieintiy urge .to you, that virtue does 
not proceed from riches ; but, on the contrary, riches from 
virtue i and that all the other goods of human life, as well 
public as private,- have their source in the same principle. 

^ If, to speak in this manner, be to corrupt youth, I con- 
fess, Athenians, that I am-gutlty, and deserve to be punished. 
If what I say be not true, it is most easy to convict me of 
my falsehood. I see here a great number of my disciples : 
they have only to appear. But, perhaps the reserve and con* 
stderation for a master who has instructed them, will pr^ 
vent them from declaring against me ; at least, their fathers, 
brothers, and uncled, cannot, as good relations and good citi- 
zens, dispense with their now standing forth, to demand ven* 
geance against the corrupter of their sons, brothers, and 
nephews. But these are the persons who take upon them my 
defence, and interest themselves in the success of my cause. 

^ Pass on me what sentence you please, Athenians ; but, I 
can neither repent nor change my conduct : I must not aban- 
don oi .suspend a. function' which God himself has imposed 
on me. Now, he has charged*-me with the care of instructing 
my fellow'cltizens. If, after having faithfully kept all the 
posts wherein I wasplabed by our generals at Potideea, Am- 
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phipoli^ and Ddiun, the fear of death ahoold, at tais time, 
laake me abandon that in which the divine Providence has 
(placed me, by commanding noe to pass my life in the study 
of philosophy^ for the instruction of myself and others ;. this 
wottld be a most criminal desertion, indeed, and make me 
highly worthy of bemg cited before this tribunal as an im« 
piii^us man, who does not believe the gods. 

. ^ Should you resolve to acquit me ; for the future, I should 
not hesitate to make answer, Athenians, I honour and love 
you, but I shall choose rather to obey <}od than you; and, to 
my latest breath, shall never renounce my philosophy^, nor 
eease to exhort and reprove you according to my custom, by 
telling each of you, when you come in my way, my good 
friend, and citizen of the most famous city in the world for 
wis4om and valour, are you not ashamed to have no othei 
thoughts than that of amassing wealth, and of acquiring glory, 
predit, atid dignities, whilst you neglecti the treasures of pru- 
dence, truth and wisdom, and take no pains in rendering your 
soul* at good and perfect, as it is capii>ie of being ? 

^ I am reproached with abject fear and meanness of spirit, 
for being so busy in imparting my advice to every one in 
private, and for having always avoided to be present in your 
assemblies, to give my counsels to my country. I thmk I 
have tuifteiently proved my courage and fortitude, both in the 
field, whefe I have borne arms with you, and in the senate, 
wliere I alone opposed the unjust sentence f&u pronounced 
ttgalnst the ten captains, who had not taken up and interred 
the bodies of those who were killed and drowned in the sea« 
fight near the island Arginusae ; and when, upon more than 
one occasion, I opposed the vicAent and cruel orders of. the 
thirty tyrants. 

. ^ What is it, then, that has prevented me from appearing 
in your assemblies ? It is that demon, that voice divine, which 
you have so often heard me mention, and Melitus has ti^n 
ao much pains to ridicule. That spirit has attached itself to 
me, from my infancy — ^it b a voice which I never hear, but 
when it would prevent me from persisting in something I 
have resolved — for it never enhorts me to undertake any 
thing. It is the same being that has always opposed me, 
when I would have intermeddled in the affairs of the republic^ 
^nd that With the greatest reason ; for, I should have been 
amongst the dead, long ago, had I been concerned in the 
measures of the state, without effecting any thing to the ad* 
vantage of myself or our country. 

' '^ Do not take it ill, I beseech yen, if I speak my thoughts 
without diagiiise, and with truth and freedom. Every man 
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who would generously oppose a whole people^ either amongst 
OS or elsewhere, and who inflexibly apphes himself to pre- 
vent the violation of the laws, and the practice of iniquity in 
a government, will . never, do so, long, with impunity* It is 
absolutely necessary for him who would contend for justice^ 
if he has any thoughts of living, to remain in a. private sta 
tion.and never to have any share in public affairs. 

^ For the rest, Athenians, if, in the extreme danger I now 
am, I do not imitate the behaviour of those, who, upon lest 
emergencies, have implored and supplicated their judgea with 
tears, and have brought, forth their children, relations, and 
friends, it is not through pride and obstinacy, or any con- 
tempt for yOu, but solely for your honour, and for .that of the 
whole city. 

^ You should know, that there are, ainongst our citizens^ 
those who do not regard death as an evil, and who give that 
name only to injustice and infamy. At my age, and with the 
reputation, true or false, which I have, would it be consistent 
for me, after all the lessons I have given upon the contempt 
of death, to be afraid of it myself, and to belie, in my last^c* 
tion, all the principles and sentiments of my past life ? 

^^ But, without speaking of my faipe, which I should ex- 
tremely injure by such a conduct, I do not think it allowable 
(o intreat a judge, nor to be absolved by supplications. He 
ought to be persuaded and convinced.. The judge does not 
sit OD the bench, to show favour, by violating the laws, but 
to do justice, in conforming to them.' He does not swear to 
discharge, with impunity, whom he pleases, but to do justice, 
where it is due — we ought not, therefore, to accustom you to- 
pcrjury, nor you to suffer yourselves to be accustomed to it; 
tor, in so doing, both the one and the other of us equally vor. 
jure justice and religion, and hoth are criminals. 

^Do not, therefore, expect from me, Athenians, that I should 

have recourse amongst you to means which I believe neither 

honest nor lawful, especially upon this occasion, wherein I am 

accused of impiety by Melitus ; for, if. I should influence you 

by my prayers, and thereby induce you to violate your oath, 

it wpuld be undeniably evident, that I teach you not to believe 

in the eods ; and even in defending and justifying myselll 

^oiild furnish my adversaries with arms against me, and 

prove that I ^believe no divinity. But I am very far from such 

bad thought's. Tarn more convinced of the existence of God, 

than my accusers; ^d.so convinced^ that I abandon mvself 

to Gpd and you, tbatyou may judge <>f me as you shall deem 

best for yourselves and me." 

Socrates pronounced this discourse with a firm and intrepid 

as 
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l6iie: Ms air, kia action, his visage, expressed nothing of th^ 
acctt^ed ; he seemed the master of his judges from the assu*^ 
hmce and greatness of soul with which he spoke, without 
however losing an7 thing of the modesty natural to him. But 
how slight, soever, the proofs were against him, the*fkction 
was powerfttl enough to find him guilty. 

There was the form of a process against him, and his irre 
Iiig;ion was the pretence upon which it was grounded,l>ut his 
death was certainly concerted. His steady, uninterrupted 
bourse of obstinate virtue, which had made him, in many 
eiBses, api>ear singular, and oppose whatever he thought ille- 
gal or unjust, without any regard to times or persons, had 
|yh)cured him a great deal of envy and ill-will. 

By his first sentence, the judges only declared Socrates 
rullty ; but when, by his answer, he appeared to appeal from 
their tribunal, to that of justice and posterity ; when, instead 
df confessing himself guilty, he demanded rewards and hon- 
ten from the state, the judges were so much oiTended, that 
they condemned him to drink hemlock, a method of execu- 
tkm then in use amongst them. 

Socrates received this sentence with the utmost composure. 
ApoUodoruSy one of his discq>les, launching out into bitter 
Inrectivea and lamentations, that his master should die inno- 
fceit ;— ^ What, (replied Socrates, with a smile) would you 
hftve me die guilty f Melitus and Anytus may kill, but they 
cannot hurt me.** 

' After this sentence, he still continued with the same se- 
renie an4 intrepid aspect, with which he had long enforced 
iirtue,. and held tyrants in awe : when he entered his prison, 
which now became the~ residence of virtue and probity, his 
friends followed him thither, and continued to visit himdur- 
mg the interval between his condemnation and death, which 
lasted for thirtv days. 

The cause oi that long delay, was, the Athenians sent every 
year a ship to the isle of Delos, to offer certain sacrifices t 
and it was prohibited to put any person to death in the city, 
from the time the priest of Apollo had crowned the poop of 
this vessel, as a signal of its departure, till the same vessel 
should return; so that sentence having been passed upon 
Socrates the dny after that ceremony began, it was necessary 
to defer the execution of it for thirty days, during the con- 
tinuance of this voyage. 

In this long intervid, death had sufficient opportunities to 
l^O'esent itself before his eyes in all its terrors, and to put his 

Sonstancy to the proof; not only by the severe rigour of a 
ungeoui and the irons upon his legs, but by ti|ie continual 
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tMToapecC and ciniel expectation of an event, to which nature 
IS always abhorrent. In this sad condition, he did not ceate 
to enjoy that profound tranquillity of mind, which his friends 
had always admired in him. He entertained them with the 
same temper he had always expressed ; and Crito obsenres, 
that the evening before bis death, he slept as peaceably as at 
a^y other time. He composed also a hymn in honour of Apol- 
Ip Mad Diana, and turned one. of iSsop'ft fables into verse. 

The day before, or the same day that the ship was to ar- 
rive from Delos, Uie return of which was to be followed by 
the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate friend, came to him, 
early in the morning, to let him know that bad news ; and, at 
tiUe same time, that it depended upon himself to quit the 
prison : that the jailor was gained ; that he would find the 
doors open, and offered him a safe retreat in Thessaly. Socra- 
tes, who laughed at this proposid, asked him, ^ whether he 
knew any place out of Attica, where people did not die ?'* 

Crito Urged the thing very seriously, and pressed him to 
take the advantage of so precious an opportunity, adding ar- 
gument 4tpon argument^ to induce his consent, and to engage 
him to resolve upon his escape; without mentioning the in- 
consolable grirf he should suffer for the death of such a Mend, 
bow should he supjiort the reproaches of an infinity of peo- 
ple, who would believe that it was in his power to have saved 
him, bat that he would not sacrifice a small part of his wealthy 
for that purpose. Can the people ever be persuaded, that so 
wise a muias Socrates would not quit his prison, when ho 
ought do it with all possible security ? Perhaps he might fear ] 
to expoee his friends, or to occasion the loss of their fortunes, 
ctr even their lives or liberty : ought there to be any thing more 
(fear aikd precious to them, than the preservation of Socrates i 
Bven att^gers themselves dispute that honour with them,' 
many of whom have come expressly, with considerable sntna 
of mbney, to purchase his escape, and declare, that they should 
thmk themselves highly honoured to receive him amongst 
them, and to supply him abundantly wiUi all he should have 
occasion for : ought he to abandon himaelf to enemies who 
have occasioned his being condemned unjustly, and can he 
think it allowable to betray his own cause ? Is it not essential 
tQ his eoodneas and justice, to spare Jiis feHow-citixens the 
guilt of innocent blooid : but, if all these modves cannot alter 
him, and he is not concerned in regard to himself, can he be 
insensible to the interests of his children } In what a condlr 
tipn does he leave them; and can he foi^;et the father, to re- 
member only the philosopher ? 

Socratesi afi^r having heivd hkn with allentioni praised Us 
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sed, and expressed hU gratitude ; bat, Wore he could assent 
to his opimoiii -was for examiBiog whether it were just for 
him to depart out of prison, without the consent of the Athe« 
nians. . The question, therefore, here is, to know whether a 
man condemned to die^ though unjustly, can, without a crime, 
escape from justice and the. hiws. , Socrates lieki that it was 
Vnjust; and, therefore, nobly: refused to escape from prison. 
He reverenced the laws of his country, and resolved to obey 
them, in :dl things, eyeil in his death. 

At length, the fatal- ship returned to Athens, which was, in 
a manner, the signal for the death of Socrates. The next 
day, all his friends^ except Plato, who was sick, repaired to 
the prison, very early in the morning. The jailor desired 
them to wait a little, because the eleven magistrates (who had 
the direction of the prisons) were then signifying to the 
prisoner that he was to die the. sam^e day. 

Presently afterwards^ they entered, and, finding Socrates, 
whose chains had been taken off, sitting by Xantippe, his 
wife, who held one. of his children in her'>arms; as soon as 
she perceived them, setting up great cries, sobbing and tear* 
ing her face and hair, she made the prison resound with her 
complaints. Oh, my dear Socrates ! your friends are come 
to see you for the last timel< He desired sjke might be taken 
away, and she was immediatiely carried home. ' ■ - 

Socrates passed the rc^st of the day with his frieikis, and ' 
discoursed with them, with his usual cheerfulness and tran- 
quillity. The subject of con^versation was the most impor- 
tant, but adapted, to the present conjuncture ; that is to say, 
the immortality of the soul. What gave occasion to this 
discourse, was, a question introduced, in. a manner^ by chance, 
whether » true philosopher ought not to desire, and take 
pains to die ? This proposition, takeh too literally, implied 
an opinion that a philosot^er might kill himself. 

Socrates shows that nothing is more unjust than this notion ; 
and that, man, appertaining to God-, who formed and placed 
him, with his own hand, in the post he possesses, cannot 
abandon it without his permiiBsion, nor depart from life with- 
out his order. What is it, Ihen, that can induce a philoso- 
pher to entertain this love for death i It can be only the hope 
of that happiness which he .expects in another life ; and that 
hope can be founded only upon the opinion of the soul's im- 
mortality^ . • ' 

Socrates employed thte last day of his :life, in entertuning 
his friends upon this great and important subject; from which 
conversation, Plato's admirable dialdjgue, entitled the Phaedon, 
IS wholly ta)L<^. He. explaiAStta Ma. friends all the argumena 
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ibr beBeriag the soul immorul) and reflitca all the objeetfont 
against it, which are very nearly the same as are mad^ at 
this day. 

When Socrates had done speiJiing, Crtto desired him to 
g&ye him, and ihe rest of his mends, his last instmctions, In 
regard to his cluldren and other affurs, that, by executing 
them, they might have the consolation of doing him some 
pleasure* I shiUl recommend nothing tcryou ^is day, replied 
Socrates, more than I have already done, which is to take 
care ol yourselves. You cannot do yourselves a greater ser- 
vice, nor do me and my family « greater pleasure. 

Crito having asited him, anerwM^s, in what manner he 
•thought fit to b« buried: ^ As you please," said Socrateis, ^ if 
jou can lay hold of me, and I not escape out of your hands." 
At the same time, looking on his frioids with a smile^ I can 
never persuade Crito, that Socrates is he who converses with 
you, and disposes the several parts of his discourse, for he 
always imagines that I am what lie is going to see dead in a 
little while; he confounds me with my carcass, and therefore 
asks me how I would be interred* 

. In finishing these words, ha rose up, and wait to bathe 
himself, in a chionberadji^iing. After he caine out of the 
hath, his childrm were brought to him, for hie had three, 
two very little, and the other grown up. He spoke to them 
for some time, nve his orders to the^ women who took care 
pf them^ then dismissed them, and, hnving returnea into his 
chamber, he laid himself down upon his bed. The servant 
of the. eleven entered, »t the simie instant, md, having in* 
formed him that the time for drinking the hemlock was 
come, (which was at sunset) the servant was so much afflict* 
ed with sorrow, that he tamed his back, and fell weeping. 
^ See,'* said Socrates, ^ the good heart of this man : since my 
imprisonment, he has often come to see me, and to converse 
witii me: he is more worthy than all his fellows ; how heart- 
ily the poor man weeps for me !" 

This is a remarkable example, and might teach those in an 
office of this kind, how they ought to behave to all prisoners, 
but more especially to persons of-merit, whe» they are so un- 
happy as to fall into their hands. The fatal cup was brought. 
Socrates asked what it was necessary for him to do ? Nothing 
more, replied the servant, than, as soon as you have drunk 
off the draught, to walk about, till you find your legs grow 
weary, and afterwards to lie down upon your bed. 

He took the cup, without any emotion, or change in his 
colour or countenance; and, regarding the man with a steady 
mud assured look : ^ Well," said he, ^ what say you of thisi 
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f,d^aki mafotte makfe aMbationervt of'it ?*' Dponbeifi. olJ 
thi^t there wjr9 only «B«Aigih for one dose: *^ At least/^ con- 
tinued he, ^ we may say our prayers to the gods, as it is our 
.duty,'ai^4 implore tivem to xnake our cdtit from tliiis world, 
jind our last stag^lhappy.; whkh is what I mosturdekdy beg 
of^ them." Aftel* having spoken these wbrdsj he kept silence 
.for. some time, and then draakt>frihe whole draught, with an 
amazing tranquillity and serenity of aspect, not'tol)e express- 
ed oi: coqceived. ■ 

Till then^ hia- friends, with great violence to themselves, 
had refrain^ firom tears ; but^ after he haddrunk the potion, 
;they Were nQ Ipngier their. own.masters^ and wept abundantly. 
ApoUodprus, who had J>een in tears during almost the whole 
conversation, .began tth^n to raise. ^eat cries, and to lament, 
with si^ch excessive grief, as pierced the hearts t)f all that 
were .present. Spcratesi alone remained * unmdved^ and even 
reproved his friends, though with his usual mildness and 
good nature. 

^ W^hat ^i^e.^you doing:" said he, to them. ^ I admire at 
youi Oh! what is become of your virtue? Was it > not for 
this, I sent away the. women, that they nug^t not fall into 
ihes^ .w^akc^esses^ for I. have always heard, that we ought to 
die peaceably^ and. blessing the gods. - Be at ease, I beg- you, 
'if^nd. ^bow more . epnstancy . and resoluUoii. V He then obliged 
j^emtorestisaix^, their tears*' . ^ ; 

luthe mesoi ;time^ h^t kept waUdng^ to! and fro; and whim 
he &uiid h|s legs grpw.:weary,/he lay down lipon Ms back, 
as. he had: beei^ directed. .The poison th&i operated more 
and more. 

When Socrates found it began to gain upon the heart, un- 
covc;ring his face, which had been covered, without doubt to 
prevent any thing frpm disturbing him in his last moments, 
" Crito," said he, " we owe a cock to Esculapius; discharge 
that vow for me, and pray do not forget it." Soon after which, 
he breathed his last. Crito went to the body, and closed his 
niouth and eyes. 

Such, was the end of Socrates, in the first year of the nine* 
ty-fifth Olympiad, and the seventieth of his age. 

It was not till some time after the death of this great man, 
that the people of Athens perceived their mistake, and began 
to repent of it ; their hatred being satisfied, their prejudices 
expired ; and time having given them an opportunitjF for re- 
flection, the notorious injustice of the sentence appeared in 
aU its horrors. ^Nothing was heard throughout the city, but 
diiscQurses in favour of Socrates. The Academy, the Lyca^um, 
private bousesi public walks, and market places, seemed stUb 
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to re-echo the sound of his <k>ved voice. f^Here,^ eaid they^^ 
< he foi'med our youth, and taught our children to love their 
couatfy, and to hondur their parents. In this i>lacei be. gave 
us his adiAirable lessons^ and sometimes made^ us sei^senable 
reproaches, to engage us more warmly in the pursuit of vir«. 
tue.. Alas ! how have we rewarded him, f(Mr such impcHtant 
services!" 

Athens was iu universal mourning and consternation* The 
schools were shut up, and all exercises suspended. 

The accusers were called to account for the innocent hlood 
they had caused to be shed. Melitus wps condemned to dii^ 
and the rest buiished. Plutarch observes, that those who 
had any share in this atrocious act, were in such abomination 
among the citizens, that no one would give them fire, answer 
them any question, nor go into the same bath with them, lest 
they should be polluted by touching it ; which drove them 
into' such' despair, that many of them killed themselves. 

The Athenians,, not contented with having punished his 
accusers, caused a statue of brass to be erected .to himj of the 
workmanship of the celebrated Lysippus, and placed it in 
vne of the most conspicuous parts of the city. Their respect 
and gratitude rose ev^n to a religious veneration : they dedi<^ 
cated a chapel to him, as to a hero and a demigod ; which 
they caUed the Chapel of Sotrates. 
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CHAPTER XIL . 
Fnm the Death of Sberates^ to the Death of JEjpammtmdai. 

Hn»iBB;ro, we have pursued the Athenians, both in theii^ 
^successes and their defeats, with peculiar attention: while 
they took the lead in the affairs of Greece, it was necessary 
to place them on the fore^ground of the picture ; but now we 
must change the scene; and, leaving the Athenians acting a« 
obscure part, go to those states which successively tpok th0 
lead after their downfall. 

SpartA aeeans to be the first state, now, that gave laws to 
the rest of the Greeks ; theirold jealousi^ began, to revive 
aigninst the peitty states which had far^ierly sided . agfiinsi 
them ; atid the Eli^ns were the first uppn whoixv they fd^ 
under a pretence^ that they were t)ot admitted,. by that statdf 
to the Olympic games, as well aS'tbe rei^t of the Gi>eci«n9« > 

Having formally declared war, and being upon the point o( 
plundering the city of £Us, they were taken into the aUiMioe 
of Sparta ; , and the ^conquerors now assumed and enjoyed the 
title of the protectors and arbitrators of Greeo^^ . Sm^ sfteiH 
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wiffdiy Age&lttBS (the second) who was ehosen 
wis sent unto Asia with an ann)E, under pretence of ffeeini^ 
the Ovcciaa cities t he gained a signal Tictbry over Tissa* 
phemeSj'neair the river Pactolus; where he forced the ene-* 
my's camp, and found considerable plunder. 

This success induced the Persian monarch, instead of meet«> 
ing Agesilaus openly In the field, to subvert his interest among 
the Grecian states, by the power of bribery: hideed, this con* 
federacy was now so weakened, its concord and unanimity so 
totally destroyed, that they were open to every offer : the love 
of money was now rooted Ui their affections; and the Spar- 
tuns were thfe only people that, for a wMtef seemed to disdain 
it. But d»e Contagion still spreading, even they, at last, yielded 
to ' its allurements ; and every man sought his own emolument^ 
without attending to the good of his coimtl^. 
' The Thebans, as they were the first gained over to the 
Persian interest, so they were the most active in promoting 
it. To strengthen their alliance, they sent ambassadors to 
the Athenians, with a long representation of the present pos^ 
tvht of aflairs,u^herein they artfully insinuated the^* zeal and 
affection ' to their state : from thence, they took occasion to 
iiiveigh ag^ainst the tyranny of Sparta ; and concluded with 
tilling them, that now was the time to throw off the yoke, 
and to recover their former splendour and authority. . The 
Athenians, though they had no share of the Persian money, 
needed not many arguments to engage them in a rupture ot 
this kind, for which thdy had been long waiting a fit oppor* 
tunityv 

Agesilaus, who had carried on the war in Persia with suc- 
/^esB, received news of the war having again broken out in 
Greece, with orders, at the same time, for him to return 
hdme. He had set his heart upon the entire conquest of* 
Persia, and was preparing to march farther into the country; 
but, such was his deference to the laws, and such hifrsubmis* 
sion to the Ephori, that he instantly obeyed their mandate, but 
left four thousand men in Asia, to maintain his successes there. 

The Spartans, however, could not wait his arrival: they 
fi>und confederacies thicken on their hands, and they were 
feady to be attacked ofi all sides. The Athenians, Argives, 
lihiebuiB, CorinthianSi and Euboeans, joined against them, and 
made up a body of twenty«fonr thousand men: both sides en- 
camped near Sicyon, at a small distance from each other ; 
iind socin came to a regular engagement. The Spartan allies, 
at first, were entirely routed; but the Spartans themselves 
turned the scale of victory, by their single valouri and came 
eiT cenqnerora, with the loss of but eight meh. . 
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This yictory, however, was, in some measure, ov^balanced, 
by a loss at sea, which tht Spartans sustained near Cnidu$. 
Conon, the Athenian general, being appointed to command 
the Persian fleet against them, took fifty of thdr ships, and 
pursued the rest into. port. Agesilaus, on the other hand^ 
gained a considerable victory over the Athenians and their 
allies, upon the plains of Coronea. Thus, was the war co&« 
tinued by furious but undecisive engagements, in which nei- 
ther side was a gainer ; and, in this manner, did the Spartans 
maintain themselves and their allies, without any considera- 
ble increase or diminution of their power. 

In this general shock, the Athenians seemed, for a while, to 
recover their former spirit. Being assisted by Persian money, 
and conducted by Conon, an excellent general, they took the 
field with ardour, and even rebuilt the walls of their city. 
From the mutual jealousies of these petty states, all were 
weakened, and the Persian monarch became arbitrator of 
Greece. In this manner, after a fluctuation of successes and 
intrigues, all parties began to grow tired of a war, and a peace 
ensued, in the second year of the 98th Olympiad ;* which, 
from the many stipulations in favour of Persia, Plutarch 
terms, " The reproach and ruin of Greece.** 

The Spartans, thus freed from the terrors of a powerful 
foreign enemy^ went on to spread terror among the petty states 
of Greece. . They gave peremptory orders to the Mantineans 
to throw down their walls, and compelled them to obedience. 
They obliged the Corinthians to withdraw the garrison from 
Argosi ; and some other little states they treated with an air 
of superiority, which plainly marked, that they expected obe- 
dience. They marched also against the Olynthians, who had 
lately grown into power, and effectually subdued them. They 
interposed, likewise, in a domestic quarrel which was carried ' 
OQ at Thebes. Phsebides having seized upon the citadel, they 
turned him out, and placed a garrison of their own in that 
fortress. They then procured articles of accusation to be 
exhibited against Ismenias, his antagonist, for having taken 
money of the Persians, and holding intelligence with them ; 
and for having been a principal promoter c^ their intestine 
broils : upon which, he underwent a formal trial, before the 
commissioners deputed from Sparta, and one from each of the 
other great cities of Greece ; and was condemned tQ death. 

Thus, having secured Thebes, jsnd, by a tedious war, humi- 
bled the Olynthians, they went on to chastise the Philiasian^ 

* An (Hympladis teertainspMeof time (fboryesri) wlikh flawed MtwMnlhecflte 
iraiion of tbeOlymple games. Tbe fim (Mymplad oceurred 779 yMn tefoif CbilM, «« 
« Mlm tlie taiWog pr Boom. 
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For haying abused some exiles, that had been restored by the 
orders of Sparta. In this manner, they continued distribut- 
ing their orders, with pride and severity : no Atate of Greece 
was able to oppose their authority ; and, under the colour of 
executing justice^ they were hourly paving the way to su 
preme. command. But, in the midst of this security, they 
were disturbed by an unexpected alarm. 

The Thebans had, for four years since the seizing of their 
citadel, submitted to the Spartan yoke ; but they now took oc- 
casion, by a very desperate attempt, to throw it off; for which 
purpose, there was a secret correspondence carried on be- 
tween the most considerable of the exiles of Athens, and 
those who were well affected to them in Thebes ; and ihea- 
sures were conducted between them, by Phyllidas, secretary 
to the Theban governors ; by whose contrivance, a competent 
number of exiles were to be introduced into the city ; and 
Charon, a man of the first rank there, offered his house for 
their reception. 

The day being fixed, they set out from Athens ; and twelve 
of the most active and resolute among "them, were detached, 
to enter the city ; the rest remaining at a proper distance to 
wait the event. The first that offered himself, was Pelopidas, 
who was young and daring, and had been very zealous in-en- 
couraging the design ; and, by the share he had in it, gave a 
sufficient earnest of what might be further expected from him, 
in the service of his country. The next man of consequence, 
"was Mellon, who, by some, is said to have first projected the 
scheme with Phyllidas. 

These two, with their ten associates, dressed themselves 
like peasants, and beat about the fields with dogs and hunt- 
ing->poles, as in search of game. Having thus passed unex- 
pected, and conveyed themselves into the city, they met at 
Charon's house, as the general rendezvous ; where they were 
soon afterwards joined by thirty-six more of their confeder- 
ates. It was concerted, that Phyllidas should, on that day, 
give a great entertainment to Archias and Philip, the two 
governors who were appointed by the Spartans ; and, to make 
it tlie more complete, he had engaged to provide some of the 
finest women in the town, to give them a meeting. 

Matters being thus prepared, the associates divided them- 
selves into two bands ; one of which, led by Charon and Mel- 
lon, were to attack Archias and his company; and, having 
put on women's clothes over their armour, with pine and 
poplar over their heads, to shade their faces, they took their 
opportunity, when the guests were well heated with wine, to 
enter the room, and immediately stabbed Archias and Philip^ 
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with such others of the company^ as were pointed out to them 
by Phyllidas. 

A little before this execution, Archias received an express 
from Athens, with all the particulars of the conspiracy ; and 
the courier conjured him, in the name of the person who 
wrote the letters, that he should read them forthwith, for that 
they contained matter of great importance. But he Isdd them 
by unopened ; and, with a smile, said,/^ Business to-morrow i** 
which words, upon that occasion, grew into a proverb. The 
other band, headed by Pelopidas and DamocUdes, went to at* 
tack Leontiades, who was at home, and in bed. 

They rushed into his house, by surprise; but he, soon 
taking the alarm, leaped up, and, with his sword in his hand, 
received them at his chamber door, and stabbed Cephisodo* 
ras, who was the first man that attempted to enter. Pelopi- 
das was the next who encountered him ; and, after a long and 
difficult dispute, killed him. Frc^m thence, they went in pur- 
suit of Hypates^ his friend and neighbour, and despatched 
him likewise : after which, they joined the other band, and 
sent to hasten the exiles left by them in Attica. 

The whole city was, by this time, filled with terror and con- 
fusion ; the houses full of lights ; and the inhabitants running 
to ^d fro in the streets, in. a wild distracted manner, aira 
waiting impatiently for day light, that they might distinguish 
their friends from their foes, seemed undetermined what 
course to take. 

Early m the morning, the exiles came in, armed, and Pe- 
lopidas appeared with his party, in a general assembly of the 
people, encompassed by the priests, carrying garlands in their 
hands, proclaiming liberty to the Thebans in general, and ex- 
horting them to fight for their gods and their country ; for, 
though they had made such a prosperous beginning, the most 
difficult part still remained, whilst the citadel was in the pos- 
session of the Spartans, with a garrison of fifteen hundred men, 
besides a great number of citizens and others, who had fled 
to them for protection, and declared themselves on their side. 

Next morning, the Athenians sent five thousand foot, and 
two hundred horse, to the assistance of Pelopidas ; several 
other bodies of troops also came in from all the cities . of 
Boeotia, so that the citadel being hemmed round, and dev> 
pairing of success without, surrendered at discretion. 

The Thebans having thus acquired their freedom, the Spar- 
tans were resolved, at any rate, to take the lead in the affairs 
of Gi*eece, and, having incensed these beyond measure^ at* 
tempted to seize upon the Pyracus, and thus make the Athe- 
nians their irreconcileable enemies, Agesilaus was pitched 
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upon to command the army which was to hiimbte this 6M 
cian itates. His name struck a terror into the Thebans, aikd 
Ike fbrces, which amounted to nearly twenty thousand men, 
increased their fears. 

The Thebans, therefore, instead of attemptiiig to attaidk, 
were contented to stand upon their defence, and took posses- 
sion of a hill near the city. Agesilaus detached a party of 
Kght armed men, to provoke them to come down and give 
him battle, which they declining, he drew out his whole 
forces, in order to attack them. Chabrias, Who commanded 
the mercenaries- on the part of the Thebans, ordered his men 
to present themselves, and keep their ranks in close order, 
wiUi their shields laid down at their feet, and their spears 
advanced, and with one leg put forward, and the knee Upon 
the half bend. 

Agesilaus, finding them prepared in this manner to receive 
him, and that they stood, as it were, in defiance of him, 
thought fit to withdraw his army, and contented himself with 
ravaging the country. This was looked upon as an extraordi- 
nary stratagem ; and Chabrias valued himself so much upon 
it, that he procured his statue to be erected in that posture« 

Thus, through a succession of engagements, both by sea 
and land, the Spartans, having provoked a powerful confede- 
racy, grew every day weaker, and their enemies more daring. 
The Thebans continually grew bolder ; and, instead of con* 
tinuing to defend themselves with difficulty, attacked the ene- 
my with courage and success. Though the battles fought 
between these states, were neither regular nor decisive, yet 
they were such as served to raise the courage of the Thebans, 
to gain them confidence, and to form them for those great 
undertakings which were shortly to follow. Pelopidas, who 
headed them at the battle of Tanagra, slew the Spartan com- 
mander, with his own hand. 

At the battle of Tegyra, with very unequal forces, he put 
a large body of the enemy to rout. He himself commanded 
a battalion of the Theban army, distinguished by the name 
of the Sacred Van. They were as remarkable for their fideli- 
ty to each other, as for their strength and courage : they were 
linked by the bonds of common friendship ; and were sworn 
to stand by each other, in the most dangerous extremities. 
Thus united, they became invincible, and generally turned 
the victory in their favour, for a succession of years, until 
Hiey were at last cut down, as one man, by the Macedonian 
phalanXf under Philip. 

A peace of short continuance followed these successes of 
the Thebans, but they soon fell into tumults and seditions 
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Again. The inhabitants of Xacinthus and Corcyra, having 
expelled their magistrates, put themselves under the protec* 
tion of Athens, and repulsed tRe Spartans, who attempted to 
restore their magistrates, by force. 

About the saiqe time, the inhabitants of Platsea, applying 
to their old friends, the Athenians, for their protection and 
alliance, the Thebans took offence, and demolished the town ; 
and soon afterwards, did the same by Thespise. The Athe- 
nians were so highly incensed at the treatment of those two 
cities, which had deserved so well of the common cause in 
the Persian war, that they would act no longer in conjunction 
with them ; and upon their separating from them, the affairs 
of Greece took a new and unexpected turn. 

It now began to appear, that the Thebans were growing 
into power ; and while Sparta and Athens were weakening 
each other by mutual contests, this state, which had enjoyed 
all the emoluments, without any of the expenses, of the war, 
was every day growing more vigorous and independent. The 
Thebans, who now began to take' the lead in the affairs of 
Greece, were naturally a hardy and robust people, of slo^ 
intellect, and strong constitution. 

It was a constant maxim with them, to side either with 
Athens or Sparta, in their mutual contests ; and which so* 
ever they inclined to, they were generally of weight enough 
to turn the balance. However, they had hitherto made no 
further use of that weight, than to secure themselves ; but 
the spirit which now appeared among them, was first im- 
planted by Pelopidas, their deliverer from the Spartan yoke ; 
but still nirther carried to its utmost height, by Epaminon* 
das, who now began to figure in the affairs of Greece. 

Epaminondas was one of those few exalted characters, with 
scarcely any vice, and almost every virtue, to distinguish him 
firom the rest of mankind. Though, in the beginning, pos* 
sessed of every quality necessary for the service of the state, 
he chose to lead a private life, employed in the study of phi- 
losophy, and showing an example of the most rigid observance 
of all its doctrines. Truly a philosopher, and poor out of 
taste, he despised riches, without affecting any reputation 
from that contempt ; and, if Justin may be believed, he covet- 
ed glory as little as he did money. It was always against hit 
will that commands were conferred upon him; and he be- 
haved himself in them in suQh a manner, as did more honour 
to dignities, than dignities to him. ^ 

• Though poor himself, and without any estate, his very 
po\erty, by drawing upon him the esteem tod confidence oi i 
the rkh, gave him an. opportunity of doing good to others. ^ 
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One of hit friends being in great necearity, 
sent him to & very rich citizen, with orders to ask him for m 
thousand crowns, in his name : that rich man coming to his 
house, to know his motive for directing his friend to him^ 
"Upon such an errand,^* Why," replied Epaminondas, ^it is 
because this honest man is in want, and you are rich." 

Fond of leisure, which he devoted to the study of philoso- 
phy, his darling passion, he shunned public employments, and 
made no interest, but to exclude himself from them. Hia 
moderation concealed him so well, that he lived obscure, and 
almost unknown. His merit, however, discovered him. He 
was taken from his solitude by force, to be placed at the head 
of armies; and he demonstrated, that philosophy, though 
generally in contempt with those who aspire at the glory of 
arms, is wonderfully useful in forming heroes. It was a great 
advance towards conquering the enemy, to know how to con- 
quer one's self. 

In this school, anciently, were taught, the great maxims of 
true policy; the rules of every kind of duty ; the motives for 
a due discharge of them ; what we owe our country ; the 
right use of authority ; wherein true courage consists ; in a 
word, the qualities that form the good citizen, statesman, and 
great captain ; and in all these, Epaminondas excelled. He 
possessed all the ornaments of the mind. He had the talent 
of speaking in perfection ; and was well versed in the most 
sublime sciences. But a modest reserve threw a veil over all 
these excellent qualities, which still augmented their value i 
and of which he knew not what it was to be ostentatious 
^pintharus, in giving his character, said, that he never had 
met with a man who knew more, and spoke less. 

Such, was the general, appointed to command the Theban 
fo^my, and act in conjunction with Pelopidas, with whom he 
had the most perfect and the most dismterested friendship. 
This state being left out in the general treaty of peace, and 
thus having the Spartans and Athenians confederated against 
it, appeared under the utmost consternation ; and all Greece 
looked upon it as lost and undone. The Spartans ordered 
levies to be made, in all parts of Greece, that sided with themi 
and Cleombrotus, their eeneral, marched towards the fron« 
tiers of BcEotia, secure of victory. 

Willing, however, to give his hostilities an sir of justice, 
he sent to demand of the Thebans, that thev should restore 
to their liberties, the cities which they had usurped ; that 
they should rebuild those that they had demolished before, 
ibid make restitution for all their former wrongs. To this, it 
was replied, ^ that the Thebans were accountable to none but 
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heftven, for their conduct/' Nothing now remained, on both 
tides, bttt to prepave for action. Epaminondas immediately 
raised all the troops he could, and began his march. His 
army did not amount to six thousand men, and the enemy 
had above four times that number. 

As several bad omens were urged to prevent his setting 
out, he replied only by a verse from Homer, of which the 
sense is, There i» but one good omen y to fight for one*8 country. 
However, to re-assure the soldiers, by nature superstitious, 
and whom he observed to be discouraged, he instructed sev- 
eral persons to come from different places, and report augu- 
riea and omens in his favour, which revived the spirits and 
hopes of his troops. 

Epaminondas had wisely taken care to secure a pass by 
which Cleombrctus might have shortened his march consider- 
ably. The latter, after having taken a large compass, ar- 
rived at Leuctra, a small town of Boeotia, between Platxa and 
Thespiae. Both parties consulted whether they should give 
battle ; which Cleombrotus resolved, by the advice of all his 
officers; who represented to him, that, if he declined fighting 
with such a superiority of troops, it would confirm the cur« 
rent report, that he secretly favoured the Thebans. 

The latter had. an essential reason for hastening a battlei 
before the arrival of the troops, which the enemy daily ex- 
pected However, the six generals, who formed the council 
oi war, differed in their sentiments ; the seventh, who was 
Epaminondas, came in very good time, to join the three that 
were for fighting; and his opinion carrying the question, the 
battle was resolved upon. 

The two armies were very unequal in number : that of the 
Lacedaemonians, n has been said, consisted of twenty-four 
jthousand foot| and sixteen hundred horse ; the Thebans had 
only siac thousand foot, and four hundred horse^ but all choice 
troops, animated by their experience in war, and determined 
to conquer pr die. 

The Lacedaemonian cavalry, composed of men picked up 
by chance^ without valour and ill disciplined, was as much 
inferior to their enemies in courage, as superior in number. 
The infantry could not be depended on, except the Lacedae^ 
monians; the allies, as has been said, having engaged in thf 
war with reluctance, because they did not approve its motive ; 
and being, besides, dissatisfied with the Lacedaemonians. 
. The ability of tli^ generals, on each side, supplied the place 
of numerous armies, especially the ability of the Theban ^en« 
eral, who was the most accomplished soldier of his time. He 
was supported by Pelopidas^ at the h«ad of the sacred batr 
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uJioh, composed of thnee hundred Thebans, united in a strfctf 
friendship and affection, and engaged, under a particular oath, 
never tm fly, but to defend each other to the last. 

Upon the day of battle, the two armies drew up on a plain* 
Cleombrotus was upon the right, at the head of a body con- 
sisting of Lacedaemonians, on whom he confided most, and 
whose files were twelve deep. To take die advantage, which 
his superiority of horse gave him, in an open country, he 
posted them in front of the Lacedaemonians. Archidamus, 
the son of Agesilaus, was at the head of the allies, who form- 
ed the left wing. 

Epaminondas, who resolved to charge with his left, which 
he commanded in person, strengthened it with the choice of 
his heavy armed troops, whom he drew up fifty deep ; the 
second battalion was upon his left, and closed the wing Th^ 
rest of his infantry were posted upon his right, in an oblique 
line, which, the further it extended, was the more distant 
from the enemy. By this uncomttion disposition, his design 
was to cover his flank on the right ; to keep off his right 
wing, as a kind of reserved body, that he might not hazard 
the event of the battle upon the weakest part of his army ; 
and to begin the action with his left wing, where his best 
troops were posted, to turn the whole weight of the battle 
upon Cleombrotus, and the Spartans. He was assured, tha^ 
if he could penetrate the Lacedaemonian phalanx, the rest of 
the army would soon be put to the rout. As for his horse. 
he disposed- them after the enemy's example, in the front oi 
his left. 

The action began with the cavalry. As the Thebans were 
better mounted, and braver troops than the Lacedaemonian 
horse, the latter were not long before they were broken, and 
driven upon the infantry, which they put into some confusion. 
Epaminondas followed his horse close, marched swiftly up to 
Cleombrotus, and fell upon his phalanx with all the weight 
of his heavy battalion. The latter, to make a diversion, de- 
tached a body of troops, with orders to take Epaminondas 
in flank, and to surround him. 

Pelopidas, on seeing that movement, advanced, with in- 
credible speed and boldness, at the head of the sacred bat- 
talion, to prevent the enemy's deisign ; and flanked Cleora* 
brotus himself, who, by that sudden and unexpected attack, 
was put into disorder. The battle was very fierce and obsti* 
nate; and, whilst Cleombrotus could act, the victory con- 
tinued in suspense. But, when he fell dead with his wounds, 
the Thebans,' to complete the victory, and the Lacedsemoni- 
ans, to avoid the shame of abandoning the body of tlieir 
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klngi redoubled their efforts, and a grt9i skugfiter eomied, 
on both sides. 

The Spartans fought with so much fury about the body, 
that at length they gained their point, and carried it off. Anir ' 
mated by so glorious an advantage, they prepared to seturm 
to the charge, which perhaps would have proved successful^- 
had the allies seconded their ardour : but the left wing seeing 
the Lacedaemonian phalanx broken, and believing all lost, es* 
peciidly when they heard that the king was dead, took to flight, 
and drew off the rest of the army. Epaminondas frilowed 
them vigorously, and killed a great number in the pursuit. 
The Thebans remained masters of the field of battle, erected 
a trophy, and permitted the enemy to bury their dead. 

The Lacedaemonians had never received such a blow. The 
most bloody defeat, till then, had scarcely ever cost them more 
than four or five hundred of their citizens. Here, they lost 
four thousand, of whom one thousand were Lacedaemonians, 
and four hundred Spartans, out of seven hundred that were 
in the battle. The Thebans had only three hundred lyien 
killed ; among whom, were four of their citizens. 
. The city of Sparta was at that time celebrating the Gymt 
nastic games; and was full of strangers, brought thither by 
curiosity. When the couriers arrived from Leuctra, with 
the terrible news of their defeat, the- Ephori, though perfect- 
ly sensible of all the consequences, and that the Spartan era.** 
pire had received a mortal wound, would not permit the re* 
presentations of the theatre to be suspended, nor any change 
iii»the celebration of the festival. . They sent to every family 
the names of their relations who were killed, and staid in the 
theatre to see that the daoces and games were continued, 
without interruption, to the end. 

The next morning, the loss of each family being known, 
the friends and relations of those who had died in the battle, 
met in the public place, and saluted and embraced each other 
with great joy and serenity in their looks, whilst the others 
kept themselves close in their houses ; or, if necessity obliged 
them to go abroad, it was with a sadness and dejection of 
aspect, which sensibly expressed their profound anguish and 
afiliction. That difference was still more remarkable in the 
women : grief, silence, tears, distinguished those who expect- 
ed the return of their sons ; but such as had lost their sons, 
were seen hurrying to the temple, to thank the gods, and con- 
gratulating each other upon their glory and good fortune. 

One great point under immediate consideration, was, con- 
cerning those who had fled out of the battle. They were, by 
the law, in that case, to be degraded from all honour^ and 
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rendered infamous y insomuch, that it was a disgrace to in- 
termarry with them : they were to appear publicly in mean 
and^dirty habits, with patched and party-coloured garments, 
and to go half shaved ; and whoever met them in the streets; 
might insult and beat them, and they were not to make any 
resistance. This was so severe a law, and such numbers had 
incurred the penalties, many of whom were of great familiei 
and interest ; that they apprehended the execution of it might 
occasion some public commotions ; besides, that these citi* 
sens, such as they were, could be very ill spared at this time;, 
when they wanted to recruit the army. Under this difficultyi 
they gave Agesilaus a power even over the laws ; to dispense 
with them ; to abrogate them ; or to enact such new ones, aa 
the present exigency required. He would not abolish or 
make any variation in the law itself; but made a public de- 
claration, that it should lie dormant for that single day, but 
revive and be in full force again on the morrow ; and, by that 
expedient, he saved the citizens from infkmy. 

So great a victory was followed by instantaneous effects ; 
numbers of the Grecian states that had hitherto remuned 
neuter, now declared in favour of the conquerors : and in- 
creased their army to the amount of seventy thousand men. 
Epaminondas entered Laconia with an army, the twelfth part 
of which were not Thebans : and, finding the country hither> 
to untouched by a hostile force, he ran dirough it, with fire 
and sword, destro3dng and plundering as far as the river 
Eurotas. 

This t»iver was, at that time, very much swoln, by the melt- 
ing of the snow ; and the Thebans found more difficulty in 
passing it, than they expected, as well from the rapidity, as 
the extreme coldness, of the water. As Epaminonda» was 
passing at the head of his infantry, some of the Spartans 
showed him to Agesilaus ; who, after having attentively fol- 
lowed and considered him with his eyes a long time, could 
not help crying out, in admiration of his valour, ** Oh ! the 
wonder-working man I" 

The Theban general, however, contented himself with 
over-running the country, without attempting any thing upon 
Sparta ; and, entering Arcadia, reinstated it in all its former 
privileges and liberties. The Lacedaemonians had, some time 
before, stripped the harmless natives of all their possessions, 
and obliged them to take refuge among strangers. Their 
country was equal in extent to Laconia, and as fertile as the 
best in Greece. Its ancient inhabitants, who were dispersed 
in different regions of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, on the first 
otice given them, returned, with incredible joy, animated bjr 
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the lore of their country^ natural to nil men ; and almost as 
much by the hatred of the Spartans, which the length of 
time had only increased. They built themselves a city, which, 
from the ancient name, was called Messene. 

After performing such signal exploits, Pelopidas and Epai- 
minondas, the Theban generals, once more returned home ; 
not to share the triumph and acclamations of their fellow- 
citizens, but to answer the accusations that were laid against 
them : they were now both summoned as criminals against 
the state, u>r having retained their posts four months beyond 
the time limited by law. 

This offence was capital, by the law of Thebes ; and those 
who stood up for the constitution, were very earnest in having 
it observed with punctuality. Pelopidas was the first cited 
before the tribunal. He defended himself with less force and 
greatness of mind, than was expected from a man of his 
character, by nature warm and fiery. That valour, haughty 
and intrepid in fight, forsook him before his judges. His air 
and discourse, which had something timid and creeping in 
it, denoted a man who was afraid of death, aiid did not, in 
the least, incline the judges in his favour, who acquitted him, 
not without difficulty. 

Epaminondas, on the contrary, 2q)peared with^all the con- 
fidence of conscious innocence : instead of justifying himself, 
he enumerated his actions : he repeated, in haughty terms, 
in what manner he had ravaged Laconia, re-established Mes- 
senia, and re-united Arcadia in one body. He concluded, 
with saying, that he should die with pleasure, if the Thebans 
would renounce the sole glory of those actions to him, and 
declare that he had done them by his own authority, and 
without their participation. All the voices were in his fa- 
vour, and he returned from his trial, as he used to return 
from battle, with glory and universal applause. 

Such dignity has true valour, that it, in a manner, seizes 
the admiration of mankind, by force. This manner of re- 
proaching them, had so good an effect, that his enemies de- 
clined any further prosecution ; and he, with his colleague, 
were honourably acquitted. His enemies, however, jealous 
of his glory, with a design to affront him, caused him to be 
elected city scavenger : he accepted the place with thanks, 
and asserted, that, instead of deriving honour from the office, 
he would give dignity to it. 

la the mean time, the Spartans, struck with constemadcm 
at their late defeats, applied to the Athenians for succour ; 
who, after some hesitation, determined to assist them with 
all their forces ; and a slight advantage the Spartans had gain- 
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cd over the Arcadians, in which they did not lose ama&f gave 
a promising dawn of success. The Persian king, also, was 
Aj^lied to for assistance in the confederacy against Thebes ; 
but Pelopidas, undertaking an embassy to that court, frustrated 
their purpose, and induced that great monarch to stand neuter. 
* Thebes, being thus rid of so powerful an enemy, had less 
fears of withstanding the confederacy of Sparta and Athens ; 
but a new and unexpected power was now growing up against 
them ; a power which was one day about to swallow up the 
liberties of Greece, and give laws to all mankind. 

Some years before this, Jason, the king of Pherae, way 
chosen general of the Thessaliana, by the consent of the peo' 
pie : he was at the head of an army of about eight thousand 
horse, and twenty thousand heavy armed foot, without reckon- 
ing light infantry, and might have undertaken any thing with 
such a body of disciplined and intrepid troops, who had an^ 
entire confidence in the valour and conduct of their com^ 
mander. Death prevent ';d his designs : he was assassinated 
by persons who had conspired his destruction. 

His two brothers, Polydorus and Poliphron, were substi- 
tuted in his place ; the latter of whom killed the other, for the 
sake of reigning alone, and was soon afterwards killed him- 
self, by Alexander of Pherae; who seized the govemm«it|. 
under the pretence of revenging the death of Polydorus, hi»^ 
father. Against him, Pelopidas was sent. The Theban gene- 
ral soon compelled Alexander to make submission to him, 
and attempted, by mild usage, to change the natural brutality 
of his disposition. But Alexander, long addicted to a der 
bauched life, and possessed of insatiable avarice, secretly 
withdrew from all constraint, and resolved to seize an oppor- 
tunity of revenge. 

It was not till some time afterwards, that this offered. Pelop« 
Idas, being appointed ambassador to Alexander, who was at 
that time at the head of a powerful army, was seized upon, 
and made prisoner, contrary to all the laws of nations and 
humanity. It was in vain, that the Thebans complained of 
this infraction; it was in vain that they sent a powerful army, 
but headed by indifferent generals, to revenge the insult t 
their army returned without effect, and Alexander treated his 
prisoners with the utmost severity. It was left for Epami- 
nondas, only, to bring the tyrant to reason. Entering Thes- 
salia, at the head of a powerful army, his name spread such 
a terror, that the tyrant offered terms of submission, and de* 
Uvered up Pelopidas from prison. 

Pelopidas was scarcely freed from confinement, when he 
resolved to punish the tyrant, for his breach of faith 
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He led a body of troops against Alexander^ to a place called 
Cynocephalus, where a bloody battle ensued,' in which the 
Thebans were victorious ; but Pelopidas was unfortunately 
slain : his countrymen considered their successes very dearly 
earned, which they had obtained by his death The lamen* 
tations for him were general ; his funeral was magnificent| 
and his praises boundless. 

/ Alexander himself was soon afterwards killed, by Thcba, 
Ills wife, and her three brothers ; who, lotig shocked at his 
cruelties, resolved to rid the world of such a monster. It is 
said, that he slept every night guarded by a dog, in a cham* 
ber which was ascended by a ladder. Theba allured away 
the dog, and covered the steps of the ladder with wool, to 
prevent noise ; and then, with the assistance of her brother8| 
stabbed him in several parts of the body. ' 

In the mean time, the war between the Thebans and the 
Spartans, proceeded with unabated vigour. The Thebans 
were headed by their favourite general, Epaminondas ; the 
Spartans, by Agesiiaus ; the only man in Greece that was 
then able to oppose him. 

The first attempt of Epaminondas, in this campaign, mark 
ed his great abilities, and his skill in the art of war. Beinr 
informed that Agesiiaus had begun his march, and had left 
but few citizens at home, to defend Sparta, he marched di« 
rectly thither by night, with a design to take the city by sur- 
prise, as it had neither walls nor troops to defend it ; but 
luckily, Agesiiaus was apprised of his design, and despatched 
one of his horse, to advise the city of its danger ; soon after- 
wards, arriving, with a powerful succour, he had scarcely 
entered the town, when the Thebans were seen passing tht 
Eurotas, and coming on against the city. 

Epaminondas, who perceived that his design was discover- 
ed, thought it incumbent on him not to retire without some 
attempt. He therefore made his troops advance ; and using 
valour instead of stratao^em, he attacked the city at several 
quarters, penetrated as tar as the public place, and seized that 
part of Sparta which lay on tKfe near side of the river. Agesi- 
lauis made head every where, and defended himself with much 
more valour than could be expected from his years. He saw, 
that it was not now a time, as before, to spare himself, and to 
act only upon the defensive ; but that he had need of all hit 
courage and daring, and to fight with all the vigour of des- 
pair. His son, Archidamus, at the head of the Spartan youth,- 
-«»haved with incredible valour, wherever the danger was 
greatest; and, with his small troop, stopped the ehemy^ and 
opposed them on all sides. 
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^ A fbung Spartan, named Isadas, distinguished himself pal'* 
ticularlf in this action. He was very handsome in the tac^, 

gerfectly well shaped, of an advantageous stature, and in the 
ower of his youth : he had neither armour nor clothes upon 
his body, which shone with oil : he held a spear in one hand, 
and a sword in the other. In this condition, he quitted his 
house, with the utmost eagerness ; and, breaking through the 
press of the Spartans, threw himself upon the enemy ; gavel 
mortal wounds at every blow, and laid all at his feet who op- 
posed him, without receiving any hurt himself. 

Whether the enemy were dismayed at so astonishing a 
sight, or, says Plutarch, the gods took pleasure in preserving 
him on account of his extraordinary valour ; it is said, the 
ephori decreed him a crown, after the battle, in honour of his 
exploits; but afterwards fined him a thousand drachms, for 
having exposed himself to so great a danger, without arms. 

Epaminondas, thus failing in his designs, was resolved be-* 
fore he laid down his command, which was near expiring, to 
give the Lacedaemonians and Athenians battle, as they follow- 
ed him close in the rear. The Greeks had never foughf 
among themselves with more numerous armies. The Lace- 
daemonians consisted of more than twenty thousand foot, and 
two thousand horse : the Thebans of thirty thousand foot^ 
and three thousand horse. 

Upon the right wing of the former, the Mantineans, Area* 
dians, and Lacedaemonians, were posted in one line ; the Ele- 
ans and Achaeans, vi ho were the weakest of their troops, had 
the centre { and the Athenians alone composed the left wing. 
In the other army, the Thebans and Arcadians, were on the 
Left, the Argives on the right, and the other allies in the cen- 
tre. The cavalry, on each side, were disposed in the wings. 

The Theban general marched in order of battle, that he 
might fiot be obliged, when he came up with the enemy, to 
lose, in the disposition of his army, a time which cannot be 
recovered when lost in great enterprises. He did not march 
directly, and with his front to the enemy, but in a column 
upoh the hills, with his left wing foremost ; as if he did not 
intend to fight that day. When he was opposite to them, at 
a quarter of a league's distance, he made tlie troops halt, and 
lay down their arms, as if he designed to encamp. The ene* 
my were deceived by his stand ; and, reckoning no longer 
upon a oattle, they quitted their arms, dispersed themselves 
about the camp,' and suffered that ardour to be extinguished 
which a near approach of battle is wont to kindle in th ) 
l&earts of the soldiers. 

Epaminondas, however^ by suddenly wheehng hit troop^. 
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changed his cotumn into a line ; and, having drawn out the 
choice troops, whom he had expressly posted in fk*ont upon 
his march, he made them double their fiien upon the front of 
his left wing, to add to its strength, and to put it into a con- 
dition to attack, in a point, the Lacedxmonian phalanx, which, 
by the movement he had made, faced it directly. He order- 
ed the centre and right wing of his army to move very slow, 
and to halt before they came up with the enemy, that he mi^ht 
not dazard the event of the battle upon the troops, in which 
he had no great confidence. He expected to decide the vic- 
tory by that body of chosen troops, which he commanded in 
person, and which he had fbrmed into a column, to attack the . 
enemy in a wedge-like point. He assured himself, that, if 
he could penetrate the Lacedaemonian phalanx, in Which the 
enemy's principal force consisted, he should not find it diffi- 
cult to rout the rest of the army, by charging upon the right 
and left, with his victorious troops. 

But, that he might prevent the Athenians, in the left wing, 
from coming to the support of their right, against his in- 
tended attack, he made a detachment of his horse and foot 
advance out of the line, and posted them upon a rising ground. 
In readiness to flank the Athenians, as well to cover his right, 
as to alarm them, and give them reason to apprehend hung 
lak^ in flank and rear, themselves, if they advanced to sus- 
tain their right. Aft^* having disposed his whole army in 
this manner, he moved on to charge the enemy, with the 
whole weight of his column. They were strangely surprised, 
when they saw Epaminondas advance towards them, in this 
order; and resumed their arms, bridled their horses, and 
made all the haste they could to their ranks. 

Whilst Epaminondas marched against the enemy, the 
cavalry that covered his flank on the left, the best at that 
time in Greece, entirely composed of Thebans and Thessa- 
lians, had orders to attack the enemy's horse. The Theban 
general, whom nothing escaped, had artfully stationed bow- 
men, slingers, and dart-men, in the intervals of his horse, to 
begin the disorders of the enemy's cavalry, by a previous 
discharge of a shower of arrows, stones, and javelins. 

The other army had neglected to take the same precaution; 
and made another fault, not less considerable, in giving as 
much depth to the squadrons, as if they had been a phalanx.. 
By this means, their horse were incapable of supporting, 
long, the charge of the Thebans. After having made seve- 
ral inefl*ectual attacks, with great loss, they were obliged to 
retire behind their infantry. 

Id the mean time, Epaminondas, with hi* body of foot« had 
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charged the Lacedaemonian phalanx. The troops f<HLght) on 
both sides, with incredible ardour, both the Thebans and 
Lacedsemonians having resolved to perish, rather, than yield 
the glory of arms to their rivals. They began with fighting 
with the spear ; and those first arms being soon broken in the 
fury of the combat, they charged each other sword-in-^and. 
The resistance was equally obstinate ; and the slaughter very 
great, on both sides. 

The troops, despising danger, and desiring only to disUn 
guish t^iemselveS' by the greatness of their actions, chose 
rather to die in their ranks, than to lose a step of their ground. 
The furious slaughter on both sides, having continued a great 
while, without a victory inclining to either, Epaminondas, to 
forc^ it. to declare for him, thought it his duty to make an 
extraordinary effort in person, without regard to the danger 
ef his own life. 

He formed, therefore, a troop of the bravest and most de- 
termined about him, and putting himself at their head, made 
a vigorous charge, where the battle was most warm, and 
wounded the general of the Lacedaemonians, with the first 
javelin. This troop^ by hb example, having wounded or 
filled all that stood in their way, broke and penetrated the 
phalanx. The Lacedaemonians, dismayed by the presence of 
Epaminondas, and overpowered by the Tfeight of that in- 
trepid pairty, were compelled to give ground. 

The main body of the Theban troops, animated by their 
general's example and success, drove biapk: the enemy upon 
Uieir right and left, and made great slaughter. But some 
troops of the Spartans, perceiving that Epaminondas aban- 
doned himself too much to his ardour, suddenly rallied, and 
returning to the fight, charged him with a shower of javelins. 
Whilst he kept off part of those darts, shunned some of them, 
fenced off others, and was fighting with the most heroic 
valour, a Spartan, named Callicrates gave him a mortal 
wound, with a javelin, in the breast, across his cuirass. 

The wood of the javelin bekig broken off, the iron head 
continuing in the wound, the torment was insupportable, and 
he fell immediately. The battle began around him with new 
fury, the one side using their utmost endeavours to take him 
alive, and the other to save him. The Thebans at last gain- 
ed their point, and carried him off, after having put the ene- 
my to flight. 

After several different movements, and alternate losses and 
advantages, the troops, on both sides, stood still, and rested 
upon their arms ; and the trumpets of the two armies, as if 
by consenti sounded the retreat, at the same time. Each 
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wetj pretended to the victory, and erected a trophy; the 
Thebans, because they had defeated the right wing, and re 
mained masters of the field of battle ; the Athenians, because 
they had cut the detachment in pieces. From this point of 
honour, both sides refused, at first, to ask leave to bury their 
dead, which, with the ancients, was confessing their defeat. 
The Lacedaemonians, however sent first to demand that per- 
mission, after which, the rest had no thoughts but of paying 
the last duties^ to the slain. 

In the mean time, Epaminondas had been carried into the 
camp. The surgeons, after having examined the wound, de- 
clared that he would expire, as soon as the head of the dart 
was drawn out of it. Those words gave all that were pre- 
sent the utmost sorrow and affliction : they were inconsola- 
ble, on seeing so great a man on the point of expiring. The 
only concern expressed by himself, was about his arms, and 
the success of the battle When they showed him his shield, 
and assured him that the Thebans had gained the victory, 
turning towards his friends, with a calm and serene air, ^ all 
then is well," said he, and soon after, upon drawing the head 
of the javelin out of his body, he expired, in the arms of 
victory. 

As the glory of Thebes rose with Epaminondas, so it fell 
with him ; and he is perhaps the only instance of one man's 
t>eing able to inspire his country with military glory, and lead 
it on to conquest, without having had a predecessor, or leav- 
ing an imitator of his example. 

The battle of Mantinea, was the greatest that ever was 
fought by Grecians against Grecians; the whole strength of 
the country having been drawn out, and ranged according to 
their different interests ; and it was fought with an obstinacy 
equal to its importance, which was the fixing the empire of 
Greece. This must, of course, have been transferred to the 
Thebans, upon their victory, if they had not lost the fruits of 
it by the death of their general, who was the soul of all their 
counsels and designs. 

This blasted all their hopes^and extinguished their sudden 
blate of power, almost as soon as it was kindled. However, 
they did not presently give up their pretensions ; thev were 
still ranked among the leading states, and made several further 
struggles ; but the^ were faint and ineffectual, and such as 
vere rather for life and being, than for superiority and do- 
minion. A peace therefore was proposed, which was nUifted 
by all the states of Greece, except Sparta; the condidons of 
which were, that every state should retain what it possessed, 
end bold it independent of anv other power. 
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A state of repose followed this peace, in which the Grectas 
powers seemed to slacken from their former animosities ; and, 
if we except an expedition under Agesilaus, into Egypt, 
whither he went to assist Tachos, who had usurped that king'- 
dooiy and in which he died, there was little done for several 
years following. The Atlienians, more particularly, when 
they found themselves delivered from him who kept up their 
emulation, grew insolent and remiss ; and abandoned them- 
selves to tJieir ease and pleasure, being wholiy^aken up with 
shows, sports, and festivals. 

. They were naturallv too much addicted to these amuse* 
mcnts, and they had formerly been encouraged in them by 
Pericles, who knew how to lead them by their inclinations, 
and took this method to ingratiate himself, and to diva*t them 
from inspecting too narrowly into his administration. But 
they now carried their diversions to a much higher pitch of 
extravagance. They had such a passion for the stage, that it 
stifled all other thoughts, either of business or of glory. In 
short, the decorations and other charges attending the theatre, 
were so excessive, that Plutarch says, ^^ It cost more to repre* 
tent some of the famous pieces of Sophocles and Euripedes, 
than it had done to carry on the war against the barbarians." 

In order to support this charge, they seized upon the fund 
which had been set apart for the war, with a prohibition, upon 
pain of death, ever to advise the applying of it to any otiier 
purpose. They not only reversed this decree, but went as far 
the other way, making it death to propose the restoring the 
fund to the uses to which it had before been appropriated, 
under the same penalties. 

By diverting the course of the supplies, in so extraordinary 
a manner, and entertaining the idle citizen at the expense of 
tte soldier and mariner, they seemed to have no remains of 
Uiat spirit and vigour, which they had exerted in the Peruan 
wars, when they demolished their houses to furnish out a 
navy, and when the women stoned a man to death, who pro- 
posed to appease the Great King (as he was called) by paying 
tribute, and doing homage. . 

In this general remissness, it was not to be supposed that 

their allies would treat them with the respect they demanded. 

A J C ' Most of the states, that liad hitherto been in alii- 

s/s * ^^'^^ ^^^^ them, and had found security under their 
. ' protection, now took up arms against them. In 
reduping Uiese, Chabrias, Iphicratcs, and Timotheus, gained 
great reputation ; and are supposed to have been consummate 
generals; but their successes are too minute, to rank them 
among the class of eminent commanders ; and whatever their 
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lUB might haye been, there wanted a great occasion fbr ita 
dis{>la7. 

This war opened with the siege of Chio, in which the Athe* 
nians were repulsed ; and ChabriaSy unwilling to abandon his 
Tessel, preferred death to flight. The siege of Byzantium 
followed ; before which, the fleet of the contending powers 
was dispersed by a storm, in consequence of which the Athe- 
nian generals were recalled. Timotheus was fined a great 
mim ; but^ being too poor to pay, he went into voluntary baa* 
bhment. 

Iphicrates was also obliged to answer for himself, but he 
got off by his eloquence ; and, in the mean time, the affairs of 
Athens succeeded but ill under the guidance of Ckaris, who 
was left sole commander. A peace was concluded, whereby 
every city and people were left to the full enjoyment of their 
Eberty; and thus the war of the allies ended, after having 
continued three years. 

- During these transactions, a power was' growing up in 
Greece, hitherto unobserved, but now too conspicuous and 
formidable, to be overlooked in the general picture— this was 
that of the Macedonians, a people hitherto obscure, and ill a 
manner barbarous, and who, though warlike and hardy, had 
never yet presumed to intermeddle in the affairs of Greece : 
but several circumstances now concurred to raise them from 
obscurity, and to involve them in measures, which, by degrees, 
wrought a thorough change in the state of Greece. It will ba 
necessary, therefore, to begin with a short account of their 
origin and power, before we enter into a detail of that oon- 
t^cuous part, which they afterwards performed on the thea^ 
tre of the world. 



CHAPTER XnL 
jnrom ihe Bbrihy to the Death ofPhiHp^ SSng o/MaeedotL 

Turn people of Macedon were hitherto considered as makii^ 
no part of the. Grecian .cpnfederacy : they were looked upon 
as borderers, as men, in a measure semi-barbarians ; who 
boasted, indeed, of taking their origin from the Greeks, but 
who hitherto neither possessed their politeness, nor enjoyed 
their freedom : they had little or no intercourse with their 
mother country ; they had contracted the habits and manneii 
,of the natives where they were settled, and, from thence, thef 
were treated with similar disrespect. 

The first king who is mentioned, with any degree of cer« 
tainty, to have reigned in Macedonia, was Caranus, by birth 
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an Argive, and said to be the sixte^th in descent from He^ 
Cttles. It was upon this foundation, that Philip afterwwds 
l^ounded his pretensions to be of the race of Hercules, and 
assumed to himself divine honours. Caranus, therefore, is 
commonly reputed to have led forth a4>ody of his countrymen^ 
by the advice of the oracle, into these parts, mliere he settled, 
and made himself king. 

Caranus, having, according to the general account, reigned 
twenty-eight years, the succession was continued after hin^, 
to the times of which we are now treating. But there is ver> 
little worth notice recorded of these kings, they being chiefly 
employed in defending themselves against the incursions of 
their neighbours ; and, as to their domestic affairs, they were 
remarkable only for the frequent murders and usurpations 
which happened in the royal family. 

Amyntas, father of Philip, began to reign the third year of 
the ninety-sixth Olympiad. Having, the very year after, been 
warmly attacked by the lUyrians, and dispossessed of a great 
bart of his kingdom, which he thought it scarcely possible 
lor him ever to recover, he addressed himself to the Olyn* 
'thlans ; to whom, in order to engage them the more firmly in 
his interest, he had given up a considerable tract of land in 
^the neighbourhood of their city. 

He was restored to the throne by the Thessalians ; upon 
which, he was desirous of resuming the possession of the 
Innds, which nothing but the ill situation of his affairs had 
obliged him to resign to the Olynthians. This occasioned a 
war; but Amyntas^ not being strong enough to make head, 
singly, against so powerful a people, the Greeks, and the 
Athenians in particular, sent him succours ; and enabled him 
to weaken the power of the Olynthians, who threatened him 
with a total ruin. 

Amyntas died, after having reigned twenty-four years. He 
left three legitimate children ;— Alexander, Perdiccas, and 
Philip. Alexander, the eldest son, reigned only one year. Per- 
diccas, the second brother, was opposed by Pausanias, who 
began by seizing some fortresses : but, by the assistance of 
Iphicrates, the Athenian general, the usurper was expelled) 
and Perdiccas, the lawful sovereign, confirmed on the throne. 

He did not, however, long continue in tranquillity. Ptol- 
emy, a natural son of Amyntas, laid claim to the crown, and 
disputed his title ; which, by mutual consent, was referred to 
Pelopidas, the Theban, a man more revered for his probity^ 
than his valour. Pelopidas determined in favour of Perdiccas ; 
'and| having judged it necessary to take pledges on both sides, 
fa order to oblige the two competitors to observe the artidei» 
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^ the treaty accepted by them, among other hostages, he tar- 
ried -Philip with him to Thebes, where he resided several 
years. He was then ten years of age. 

Euridice, when parting from this much loved son, earnestly 
besought Pelopidas to procure him an education worthy of 
his birth, and of the city to which he was going as a hostage* 
Pelopidas placed him with Epaminondas, who had a cele- 
brated Pythagorean philosopher in his house, for the educa- 
tion of his son. 

Philip improved greatly, by the instructions of his precep- 
tor ; and much more by those of JBpaminondas ; under whom, 
fee undoubtedly*made some campaigns, though no mention is 
made of this. He could not have had a more excellent mas- 
ter, whether for war, or the conduct t>f life; for this illustri- 
ous Theban was, at the same time, a great philosopher : that 
IS to say, a wise and virtuous man, and a great commander, 
as well as a great statesman. 

Philip was very proud of being his pupil, and proposed 
him as a model to himself; most happy could he have copied 
him perfectly ! Perhaps, he borrowed from Epaminondas his 
activity in war, and his promptitude in iniproving occasions ; 
which, however, formed but a very inconsiderable part of the 
merit of that illustrious personage. But, with regard to his 
temperance, his justice, his disinterestedness, hiis sincerity, 
his magnanimity, his clemency, which rendered him truly 
P^reat, these were virtues which Philip did not acquire by 
imitation. 

The Thebans did not know that they were then forming 
and educating the most dangerous enemy of Greece. Aftei 
Philip had spent nine or ten years in their city, the news of a 
revolution in Macedon, made him resolve to leave Thebes 
clandestinely. Accordingly, he stole away, made the utmost 
expedition, and found the Macedonians gpreatly surprised at 
having lost their king Perdiccas, who had been killed, in a 

freat battle, by the Illyrians ; but much more so, to find they 
ad as many enemies, as neighbours. 
The Illyrians were on the point of returning into the king- 
dom, with a much greater force ; the Paeonians infested it 
with perpetual incursions ; the Thracians were determined to 
place Pausanias on the throne, who had not abandoned his 
pretensions ; and the Athenians were bringing Argxus, whom 
Kf antios, their general, was ordered to support with a strong 
Aeet and a considerable body of troops. 

Macedonia, at that time, wanted a prince of years to gov- 
ern, and had only a child ; Amyiitas, the son of Perdiccas, 
and lawful heir to the crown. Philip governed the kingdomf 
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for some time, by the title of guardian to the prince ; but the 
subjects, justly alarmed, deposed the nephew, in favour of the 
uncle ; and, instead of the heir, set him upon the throne, whom 
the present conjuncture of affairs required ; persuaded that 
the laws of necessity a^e superior to all others. Accordingly, 
Philip, at twenty-four years of .age, ascended the throne, the 
first year of the 105th Olyi^piad. 

Never did the present condition of the Macedonians require 
a man of more prud^ce and activity. The Illyrians, flushed 
with their late victory, were preparing to march against them, 
with a great army. The Paeonians were making daily incur- 
sions upon them ; and, at the same time, the title to the crown 
was contested, by Pausanias and Argaeus; the former of whom 
was supported by the Thracians ; and the latter by the Athe- 
nians ; who, for that purpose, had sent out a good fleet, and 
three thousand landmen. 

Under these circumstances, with so many enemies against 
him, at once; and that before he was settled on his throne, 
his first care was to make sure of his own people, to gain their 
affections, aUd to raise their spirits ; for they were very much 
disheartened, having lost above four thousand men^ in the 
late action with the Illyrians. He succeeded in these points 
by the artfulness of his address, and the force of his eloquence, 
of which he was a great master. 

His next step was to train and exercise them, and reform 
their discipline : and it was at this time that he instituted the 
famous Macedonian Phalanx, which did so much execution. 
It was an improvement upon the ancient manner of fighting 
among the Grecians, who generally drew up their foot so 
close, as to stand the shock of the enemy without being 
broken. The complete phalanx was thought to contain above 
sixteen thousand men ; though it was also taken in general for 
any company or party of soldiers, and frequently for the whole 
body of foot. But this, of PhiUp*s invention, is described, by 
Polybius, to be a long square, consisting of eight thousand 
pike-men, sixteen deep, and five hundred in front; the men 
standing so close together, that the pikes of the fifth rank 
were extended three feet beyond the line of the front. The 
rest, whose distance from the front made their pikes useless, 
rested them upon the shoulders of those who stood before 
them ; and, so locking them together in file, pressed forward 
to support and push.on the foremost ranks, whereby the assault 
was rendered more violent and irresistible. 

When Philip had made some proper regulation of his af«. 
fairs at home, he began to look abroad, in order to divert the 
storms which threatened him from all quarters. By money 
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$ikA promises^ he made up matters for the present with such 
of his enemies as lay nearest him-; and then turned his forces 
against the Athenians, who had marched up to Methone, in 
Macedonia, to assist Argaeus. He gave them hattle, and de* 
feated them : and the death of Arg^iis, who was killed in the 
action, put an end to that dispute; for he permitted the Athe- 
nians, when they were in his power, to return home. This 
instance of his moderation, gained so far upon them, that they 
soon afterwards concluded a peace with him : which he ob- 
served no longer than it served his design of securing the 
other part of his dominions. 

Accordingly, he marched northward, where he declared 
War against the Paeonians, and subdued them ; then fell upon 
the Illyrians, and having killed above seven thoussmd ot them 
in a pitched battle^ obliged them to restore all their conquests 
in Macedonia. He had also obstructed the passage of the 
Thracians ; but yet did not think his object sufficiently se- 
cured, without making himself master of Amphipolis, which 
was very commodiously situated on the river Strymon, and 
was the key of that side of his dominions. He knew its im- 
portance, therefore he seized it, in the beginning of his reign. 

This was the ground of his quarrel with the Athenians, 
who claimed it as one of their colonies ; and made such a 
point of it, that their setting up Arga&us against him, was 
not so much for his own sake, and for the credit of imposing 
a king upon the Macedonians, as with a view to get the city 
restored to them by his means, in case he should have suc- 
ceeded in his intentions. Philip was sensible of their drift $ 
and, finding it necessary at that time to keep some measures 
with them, would neither hold the place himself, nor let them 
have it, but took \ middle course, and declared it a free city ; 
thereby, leaving the inhabitants to throw off their dependence 
upon their old masters, and making it appear to be Uieir own 
act. 

But the city continued no longer in this state, than until he 
found himself at liberty to make a more thorough conquest 
of it ; which, at this time, he easily effected, through the re- 
missness of the Athenians, who refused to send any relief to 
it ; alleging, in their excuse, that it would be a breach of the 

6eace which they had concluded with Philip, the year before, 
iut the truth is, he tricked them out of it, by a promise of 
delivering it up to them. 

But, instead of keeping his word, he made further en 
ej*oachments, by seizing on Pydna ana Poddaea, the latter of 
which being, garrisoned by Athenians, he drew them out, and 
sent them homej bat dismissec them with such marks of 
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civiHty, as showed that he avoided coming to an open rupture 
with that state, at least until his designs were more ripe; 
though, at the same time, he did what he could to weaken 
them, and drive them out of his neighbourhood.' Pydna, with 
the territory belonging to it, he gave up to the Oljmthians, 
who were his father's inveterate enemies. 

His hands were too full, at this time, to revive the quarrel 
against so rich and powerful a citv, which for three years to- 
gether, had withstood the united forces of Sparta and Mace- 
donia; he, therefore, chose to buy their friendship for the 
present, and to amuse them by the delivery of this town, as 
he had done the Athenians by the peace, until he could attack 
them at more advantage. In this step, also, he over-reached 
the Athenians, who were, at the same time, courting the alli- 
ance of the Olynthians, in order to maintain their footing in 
those parts. To which side' soever the Olynthians inclined, 
they were strong enough to turn the balance ; and therefore 
the gaining them became a matter of great contention between 
Philip and the Athenians. 

From thence, he proceeded to seize the city of Crenides, 
which had been built two years before, and then called it Phil- 
lippi, from his own name. It was here that he discovered a 
gold mine, which every year produced a hundred and forty- 
lour thousand pounds sterling. This, which was an immense 
sum for that age, was much more serviceable than fleets or 
armies, in fighting his battles; and he seldom failed using it 
in every negociation. It is said, that, consulting the oracle at 
Delphos, concerning the success of an intended expedition, 
he was answered by the priestess, " That with silver spears, 
he should conquer all things." He took the advice of the 
oracle, and his success was commensurate with its wisdom : 
indeed, he was less proud of the success of a bAttle, than of a 
negociation; well knowing, that his soldiers and generals 
shared in the one, but that the honour of the latter was wholly 
his own. 

But a larger field was now opening to his ambition. The 
mutual divisions of the states of Greece, were, at no time, 
wholly cemented ; and they broke out now upon a very par- 
ticular occasion. The first cause of the rupture, (which was 
afterwards called the Sacred War) arose from the Phocians 
having ploughed up a piece of ground belonging to the tem- 
ple of Apollo, at Delphos. Against this, all the neighbouring 
states exclaimed, as a sacrilege : they were cited before the 
council^ of Amphictyons, who particularly took cognizance of 
sacred mattei • the Phocians were cast, and a heavy fine im- 
posed upon them. This, the Phocians were unable to pays 
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tliey refused to submit to the decree, alleging, that the care 
and patronage of the temple anciently belonged to them ; and, 
to vindicate this, they quoted a precedent from Homer. 

Philomelas, one of their chief citizens, was principally in- 
btrumental in encouraging t}iem to arms; he raised their 
ardour, and was appointed their general. He first applied 
himself to the Spartans ; who had likewise been fined by. the 
Amphictyons, at the instance of the Thebans, after the battle 
of Leuctra, for having seized the Cadmea. For this reason, 
Ihey were very well disposed to join with him ; but did not 
yet think it proper to declare themselves. However, they en- 
couraged his design, and supplied him, underhand, with 
money, by which means he raised troops ; and, without much 
difficulty got possession of the temple. 

The chief resistance he met with m the neighbourhood, was 
from the I^ocrians ; but, having worsted them, he erased the 
decree of the Amphictyons, which was inscribed on the pillars 
of the temple. However, to strengthen his authority, and give 
a colour to his proceedings, he thought it convenient to con- 
sult the oracle, and to procure an answer in his favour. But 
when he applied to the priestess for that purpose, she refused 
to officiate, until, being intimidated by his threats, she told 
him, " the god left him at liberty to act as he pleased ;" which 
he looked upon as a good answer, and, as such^ took care to 
divulge it. 

The Amphictyons, n^eeting a second time, a resolution was 
formed to declare war against the Phocians. Most of the 
Grecian nations engaged in this quarrel, and sided with the 
one or the other party. The Boeotians, the Locrians, Thes- 
salians, and several other neighbouring people, declared in 
favour of the god : whilst Sparta, Athens, and some other 
cities of Peloponnesus, joined with the Phocians. Philome- 
las had not yet touched the treasures of the temple ; but, be- 
ing afterwards not so scrupulous, he believed that the riches 
of the god could not be better employed, than in the deity's 
defence ; for he gave this specious name to this sacrilegious 
Attempt ; and being enabled, by this fresh siupply, to double 
the pay of his soldiers, he raised a very considerable body 
of troops. 

Several battles were fought, and the success, for some time, 
seemed doubtful. Every one knows how much religious 
wars are to be dreaded ; and the prtnligious lengths which a 
false zeal, when veiled with so vener able a name, is apt to go. 
The Thebans, having, in a rencounter, taken several prison* 
ers, condemned them all to die. as sacrilegious wretches wte 
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were excommunicated; thePhocians did the same, by way 
of reprisal. 

These had, at first, gained several advantages ; but, having 
been defeated in a great battle, Philomelas, their leader, being 
closely attacked on an eminence, from which there was no 
retreating, defended himself, for a long time, with invincible 
bravery; which, however, not availing, he threw himself 
from a rock, in order to avoid the torments he must undoubt- 
edly have undergone, had he fallen alive into the hands. of his 
enemies. Oenomarchus was his successor, and took upon 
him the command of the forces. 

Philip thought it most consistent with his interest, to re- 
main neuter, in this general movement of the Greeks, in fa-, 
vour neither of the Phociatts or the Thebans. It was con- 
' sistent with the policy of this ambitious prince, who had lit- 
tle regard for religion, or the interests of Apollo, but was al 
ways intent upon his own,' not to engage in a w*r, by which 
he could not reap the least benefit ; and to take advantage- of 
a juncture, in which all Greece, employed and divided ay a 
great contest, gave him an opportunity to push his conquests, 
and extend his frontiers, without any apprehension of oppo- 
sition. He was also well pleased to see both parties weaken 
and consume each other ; as he should thereby be enabled to 
fall upon them, afterwards, to greater advantage. 

Bemg desirous of subjecting Thrace, and of securing the 
conquests he had already made there, he, determined to pos- 
sess himself of Methone, a small city, incapable of support- 
ing itself by its own strength, but which gave him disquiet 
and obstructed his designs, whenever it was in the hands of 
his enemies. Accordingly,, he besieged that city, made him- 
self master of it, and razed it. 

Aster of Amphipolis had offered his services to Philip, as 
so excellent a marksman, that he could bring down birds in 
their most rapid flight. The monarch made this answer — 
" Well, I will take you into my service, when I make war upon 
starlings :" which answer stung the archer to the quick. A 
repartee proves often of fatal consequence to him who makes 
it. After having thrown himself down into the city, he let 
fly an arrow, on which was written, " To Philip's right eye." 
This carried a most cruel proof that he was a good marks- 
man, for he hit him in the right eye ; and Philip sent hio^ 
back the same arrow, wi ^h this inscription : ^ If Philip takes 
the city, he will hang up Aster :" and accordingly he was as 
good as his word. A skjful surgeon drew the arrow out of 
Philip's eye, with so mut.h art and dexterity, that not the 



least scar remalnecl ; and, though he could not %siyt his sight, 
he yet took away the blemish. 

Aftei' taking the city, Philip, ever studious either to weak- 
en his enemies by new conquests, or gain more friends by 
doing them some important service, marched into Thessaly, 
which had implored his assistance against its tyrants. The 
liberty of that country seemed now secure, since Alexander 
of Pherae was no more. Nevertheless, his brothers, who in 
concert with his wife Theba, had murdered him, grown weary 
of having some time acted the part of deliverers, revived 
bis tyranny, and oppressed the Thessalians with a new yoke. 

Lycophron, the eldest of the three brothers, who succeed- 
ed Alexander, had strengthened himself, by the protection of 
the Phocians. Oenomarchus, their leader, brought him a 
numerous body of forces; and at first gained a considerable 
advantage over Philip ; but, engaging him a second time^ he 
was entirely defeated, and his army routed. The flying troops 
were pursued to the sea shore : upwards of six thousand men 
were killed on the spot, among whom was Oenomarchus, 
whose body was hung upon a gallows ; and three thousand, 
who were taken prisoners, were thrown into the sea, by 
Philip^s order, as so many sacrilegious wretches, the profess- 
ed enemies of religion. 

Philip, after having freed the Thessalians, resolved to car- 
ry his arms into Phocis. This was his first attempt to gain 
a footing in Greece, and to have a share in the general af- 
fairs of the Greeks, from which the kings of Macedon had 
always been excluded, as foreigners. In this view, upon pre- 
tence of going over into Phocis, in order to punish the sacri- 
legious Phocians, he marched towards Thermopylae, to take 
possession of a" pass, which gave him a "free entrance into 
Greece, and especially into Attica. 

An admission of foreigners into Greece, was a measure 
that was always formidable to those who called themselves 
Grecians. The Athenians, hearing of a march, which might 
prove of the utmost consequence, hastened to Thermopylae, 
and occupied this important pass, which Philip did not at- 
tempt to force. The Athenians were roused from their lethar- 
gy of pleasure, to make use of this precaution, by the per- 
suasions of Demosthenes, the celebrated orator ; who, from 
the beginning, saw the ambition of Philip, and the power 
which he possessed to carry him through his designs. 

This illustrious orator and statesman, whom we shall here- 
after find acting so considerahle a part in the course of this 
history, was bom in the last year of the ninety-4iinth Olym- 
piad, according to Dionysius ; who, in his epistle to Lamacus, 
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has accnrately distinguished the different periods of his iife^ 
and the times in which his several orations were delivered. 
He was the son, not of a mean and obscure mechanic^ as the 
Roman satirists have represented him^ but of an eminent 
Athenian citizen, who raised a considerable fortune by the 
manufacture of arms. At the age of seven years, he lost his 
father ; and, to add to his misfortune, the guardians to whom 
he was intrusted, wasted and embezzled a considerable par 
of his inheritance. 

Thus, oppressed by fraud, and discouraged by a weak and 
effeminate habit of body, he yet discovered an early ambition 
to distinguish himself as a popular speaker. The applause 
bestowed on a public orator, who had defended his country's 
right to the city of Oropus, in an elaborate harangue, inflamed 
his youthful mind with an eager desire of meriting the like 
honour. Isocrates and Isasus were then the two most emi* 
nent professors of eloquence at Athens. The soft and florid 
manner of the former, did by no means suit the genius of 
Demosthenes : Isaeus was more vigorous and energetic, and 
his style better suited to public budness. To him, therefore, 
he applied ; and, under his direction, pursued those studies 
which might accomplish him for the character to which he 
aspired. His first essay was made against his g^ardian^ by 
whom he had been most injuriously treated ; but the good- 
ness of his cause was here of more service, than the aJ>ilities 
of the young orator ; for his early attempts were unpromis- 
ing, and soon convinced him of the necessity of a graceful 
and manly pronunciation. His close and severe application, 
and the extraordinary diligence with which he laboured to 
conquer his defects, and natural infirmities, are well known : 
and have been too frequently the subjects of historians and 
critics, ancient and modem, to need a minute recital. 

His character as a statesman will be best recollected, from 
the history of his conduct in the present transactions. As 
an orator, the reader perhaps is not to be informed of his 
qualifications. Indeed, the study of oratory was, at that time, 
Uie readiest, and almost the only means, of rising in the state. 
His ^rst essay at the bar, was two years after this incident, 
when he called his guardians to account for embezzling his 
patrimony, and recovered some part of it. This encouraged 
him, some time afterwards, to harangue before the people, in 
their public assembly, but he acquitted himself so ill, that 
Ihey hissed him. However, he ventured a second time, but 
with no better success than before ; so that he went away 
ashamed, confounded, and quite in despair. It was upon this 
occasion, that Satyrus the player accosted him, and, in a 
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friendly way, encouraged him to proceed. With this view, 
he asked him to repeat to him some verses of Sophocles, or 
Euripides, which he accordingly did : the other repeated them 
after him, but with such a different spirit and cadence, a3 
made him sensible that he knew very little of elocution. But, 
by his instructions, and his own perseverance, at length ha 
made himself master of it ; and, by the methods before men- 
tioned, corrected the imperfections which were bom with 
him, as well as the ill habits which he had contracted. It is 
not very clear whether this passage be rightly ascribed to 
Satyrus, who seems to be confounded with Neoptolemus and 
Andronicus, who were likewise famous comedians ; and De- 
mosthenes is said to have been instructed by all the three. 

With these advantages and improvements, he appeared 
again in public, and succeeded so well, that people flocked 
from all parts of Greece, to hear him. From that time, he 
was looked upon as the standard of true eloquence: inso- 
much that none of his countrymen have been put in compari- 
son with him ; nor even among the Romans, any but Cicero ; 
and, though it has been made a question, by the ancient 
writers, to which of the two they should give the preference, 
they have not ventured to decide, but have contented them- 
selves with describing their different beauties, and showing, 
that they were both perfect in their kind. 

His eloquence was grave and austere, like his tempers 
masculine and sublime, bold, forcible, and impetupus, abound- 
ing with metaphors, apostrophes, and interrogations ; which, 
with his solemn way of invoking and appealing to the gods, 
the planets, elements, and the manes of those who fell at Sa- 
lamis and Marathon, had such a wonderfUl effect upon his 
hearers, that they thought him inspired. - 

If he had not so much softness and insinuation, as is often 
requisite in an orator, it was not that he wanted art and deli- 
cacy, when the case required it : he knew how to sound the 
inclinations of the people, and to lead them to the point he 
aimed at ; and sometimes, by -seeming to propose that which 
was directly the contrary. 

But his chief characteristic was vehemence, both in action 
and expression : and, indeed, that was the qualification, of all 
others, most wanted, at this time. The people were grown 
6o insolent and imperious, so factious and divided, so jealous 
of the power of the democracy, and, so sunk into a state of 
pleasure and indolence, that no arts of persuasion would have 
been so effectual, as that spirit and resolution, that force and 
energy of Demosthenes, to humble them, and to rouse them 
into a sense of their common danger 

T8 
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/But neither could Demosthenes himsetf have made such 
impressions on them, if his talent of speaking had not been 
supported by their opinion of his integrity. It was that, 
which added weight and emphasis to every thing he said, 
and animated the whole. It was that, which chiefly ^igaged 
their attention, and determined their counsels, when they were 
convinced that he spoke from his heart, and had no interest 
to manage, but that of the community : «nd of this, he gave 
the strongest proofs, in his zeal against Philip, who said, he 
was of more weight against him, than all the fleets and armies 
of Athens, and that he had no enemy, but Demosthenes. He 
was not wanting in his endeavour^ to corrupt him, as well as 
most of the leading men in Greece: but this great orator 
withstood all his offers ; and, as \t was observed, all the gold 
in Macedon could not bribe him .J 

When Philip found himself wiut out of Greece by the 
Athenians, he turned his arms against those remote placei 
which depended on them, either as colonies or as conquests ; 
and particularly against the Olynthians, whom he had long 
looked upon with an evil eye ; but had courted and cajoled| 
whilst he was otherwise employed. But he came now re- 
solved entirely to reduce them 4 and, advancing towards the 
city, only sent them a short message, to let them know, that 
one of these two points was become necessary : either that 
they must quit Olynthus, or* he Macedonia. 

Whereupon, they sent immediately to Athens, for relief* 
The subject was debated there, with great solemnity; and 
Demosthenes was very earnest in sending them succours. 
He was opposed by Demades and Hyperides. The opinion, 
however, of Demosthenes prevailed : the people of Athens 
resolved to unite against Philip ; but the great difliculty lay 
in furnishing the supplies : their principal fun<f, which had 
formerly served the purposes of war, had long been converted 
to the use of the stage. 

The money arising from this fund, was computed at m 
thousand talents a-year ; and a certain proportion of it was 
allotted to the citizens, to defray the charge of their admit* 
tance into the theatre. This distribution having been con 
tinned to them from the time of Pericles, they claimed it, 
now, as their right ; especially, since they had lately obtain- 
ed a law, which made it capital to propose the restoring the 
fund to the uses for which it was originally granted. Hence, 
it was, that, upon any pressing emergency, extraordinary 
taxes were to be raised ; and they were laid so unequally, 
and collected with so much difficulty, that they seldom 
twered the service for which they had been intended. 
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Demosthenes treated this subject with the utmost art and 
circumspection. After showing that the Athenians were in- 
dispensably obliged to raise an army, in order -to stop the en- 
terprise of their aspiring enemy, he asserted, that the theatri- 
cal fund was the only, probable means of supply. These re- 
monstrances had some weight, but were- not attended with 
deserved success. The Athenians sent a reinforcement to 
Olynthus ; but Philip, who had corrupted the principal men 
in the town, entered, plundered it, and sold the inhabitants 
among the rest of the spoil. Here, he found much treasure, 
which served to assist him in his further encroachments. 

In the mean time, the Thebans, being unable alone to ter* 
minate the war, whljh they had so long carried on against 
the Phocians, addressed Philip. Hitherto, as we before men- 
tioned, he had observed a kind of neutrality with respect to 
the Sacred War, and he seemed to wait for an opportunity of 
declaring himself; that is, till both parties should have weak« 
ened themselves by a long war, which equally exhausted both. 
The Thebans had now very much abated from that haughti- 
ness and those ambitious views, with which the victories of 
Epaminondas had inspired them. 

The instant, therefore, they requested the. alliance of Philip, 
he resolved to espouse the interest of that republic, in oppo- 
sition to the Phocians. He had not lost sight of the project 
he had formed of obtaining an entrance into Greece ; in or<« 
der to make himself master of it. To give success to his 
design, it was proper for him to declare in favour of one of 
the two parties, which at that time divided all Greece ; that 
is, either for the Thebans^ or the Athenians and Spartans^ 
He was not so void of sense, as to imagine, that the latter 
party would assist his design of carrying his arms into Greece. 

He therefore had no more to do, but to join the Thebans^ 
who offered themselves voluntarily to him, and who stood in 
need of Philip's power, to support themselves in their de-^ 
dining condition : he therefore declared at once in their fa- 
vour. But, to give a specious colour to his arms, besides the 
gratitude he affected to feel, at the heart, for Thebes, in which 
he had been educated, he also pretended to make an honour 
of the zeal with which he was fired, with regard to the vio- 
lated god : and was very glad to pass for a religious prince, 
who warmly espoused the cause of the god, and of the tem- 
' pie of Delphos, in order to conciliate, by that means, the e«* 
teem and friendship of the Greeks. 

There was nothing Philip had more at heart, than to seiss 
Thermopylae, as it opened him a passage into Greece ; to ap- 
propriate all the honour of the Sacred War to himselfj as if 
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he had been piincipal in that affair; and to preside in the 
Pythian games. He was therefore desirous of aiding the The- 
bans ; and, by their means, to obtain possession of Phocis. 
But, in order to put his double design in execution, it was 
necessary for him to keep it secret from the Athenians, who 
had actually declared war against Thebes : and who, for many 
years, had been in alliance with the Phocians. His business, 
therefore, was to make them change their measures, by placing 
other bbjects in their views ; and, on this occasion, the politics 
of Philip, in a wonderful manner, succeeded. 

The Athenians, who' began to grow tired of a war, which 
was very burthensome, and of little benefit to them, had com- 
missioned Cte siphon and Phymon, to sound the intentions of 
Philip, and, in what manner, he stood disposed, in regard to 
peace* These related, that Philip did not appear averse to 
It, and that he even expressed a great affection for the com-- 
noonwealth. 

Upon this, the Athenians resolved to send a solemn embas- 
sy, to inquire more strictly into the truth of things, and to 
procure the last explanations, previously necessary to so im- 
portant a negotiation, ^schines and Demosthenes were 
among the ten ambassadors, who brought back three from 
Philip, — Antipater, Parmenio, and Eurylochus. All the tea 
executed their commission very faithfully, and gave a very 
good account of it. Upon this, they were immediately sent 
back, with full powers to conclude a peace, and to ratify It 
by oaths. 

It was then, that Demosthenes, who, in his first embassy^ 
had met some Athenian captives in Macedonia, and had 
prbtnised to return and- ransom them at his own expense, en- 
deavoured to enable himself to keep his word : and, in th« 
mean time, advised his colleagues to embark with the utniost 
expedition, as the republic had commanded ; and to wait, as 
*oon as possible, upon Philip, in what place soever he might 
be. However, instead of making a speedy despatch, as they 
had been desired, they went like ambassadors ; proceeded to 
Macedonia by land ; staid three months in that country ; and 
gave Philip time to gain possession of several other strong 
places, belonging to the. Athenians, in Thrace. 
, At last, meeting with the king of Macedonia, they ag^reed 
JMrith him upon articles of peace.: but he, having lulled them 
asleep, with the specious pretence df a treaty, deferred the 
ratification of it, from day to day. In the mean time, he 
foiind means to corrupt the ambassadors, one after another, 
by presents, Demosthenes excepted ; who, being but one, op- 
k.iK>8ed his colleagues in vain. 
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Philip) being suffered quietly to pursue his march mto 
PUocis, gained the straits of Thermopylse ; but did not im- 
mediately discover what use he intended to make of his en- 
trance into Greece : but went on, according to his agreement 
with the Thebans, to put an end to the Phocian war, whkh 
he easily effected. His name and appearance struck such a 
terror among the Phocians, that, though they had lately re- 
ceived a reinforcement of a thousand heavy armed Spartans 
under the command of their king Archidamus, they declined 
giving him battle ; and sent to treat with him, or rather to 
submit themselves to any terms that he would give them. 

He allowed Phalicus to retire, with eight tliousand men, 
oeing mercenaries, into Peloponnesus ; but the rest, who were 
the inhabitants of Phocis, were left at his mercy. As the 
disposing of them was a matter wherein Greece in general 
was concerned, he did not thinks fit to act in it, by his own 
private authority ; but referred it to the. Amphictyons, whom 
he caused to be assembled for that purpose. But they were 
so much under his influence, that they served only to* give a 
sanction to his determinations. 

They decreed, that all the cities of Phocis should be de- 
molished ; that those persops who had fled, as being princi- 
pally concerned in sacrilege, should be stigmatised as ac- 
cursed, and proscribed as outlaws : that those who remained 
as inhabitants, should be dispersed in the villages, and obliged 
to pay, out of their lands, a yearly tribute of sixty talents, 
unul the whole of what had been taken out of the temple, 
should be restored : they were likewise adjudged to lose their 
seat in the council of the Amphictyons, wherein they had a 
double voice. This, Philip got transferred to himself, which 
was a very material point : and may be looked upon as tite 
principal step towards his gaining that authority, which he 
afterwards exercised, in the affairs of Greece. At the same 
time, he acquired, in conjunction with the Thebans and Thea- 
salians, the superintendency of the Pythian games, which the 
Corinthians had forfeited, for having taken part with the 
Phocians. 

Philip, having, by these plausible methods, succeeded in 
this expedition, did not think it advisable, by attempting any 
thing further, at present, to sully the glory he had acquired 
by it, or to incense the body of the Grecians against him ; 
wherefore, he i*etumed, in a triumphant manner, to his do- 
minions. After settling his conquests, at home, he marched 
into Thessaly ; and, having extirpated the remains of tyranny 
in the several cities there, he not only confirmed the Thessa- 
Uans in his interest, but gained over many of their neighbours 
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It was upon this occasion, that Philip is remarked for an 
act of private justice, which far outweighs his public celebrity. 
A soldier, in ihe Macedonian army, had, in many instances, 
distinguished himself by extraordinary acts of valour, and 
had received in any marks of Philip's favour and^approbation. 
On some occat/ion, he embarked on board a vessel which was 
wrecked by a violent storm, and he himself was cast on the 
shore, helpiess and naked, and scarcely with the appearance 
of life. A Macedonian, whose lands were contiguous to the 
sea, came opportunely to be witness of his distress ; and, with 
all humane and charitable tenderness, iiew to the relief of the 
unhappy stranger. He bore him to his house, laid him in his 
own bea, revived, cherished, comforted, and, for forty days, 
supplied him freely with all the necessaries and conveniences 
which his languishing^ condition could require. The soldier, 
thus happily rescued from death, was incessant in the warmest 
expressions of gratitude to his benefactor, assured him of his 
interest with the king, and of his power and resolution of ob- 
,tainingfor~hii|i from the royal bounty, the noble returns which 
such extraordinary benevolence had merited. He was now 
4:om.pletely recovered, and his kind host supplied him with 
money, to pursue his journey. 

. Some time afterwards, he presented himself before the 
king:. he recounted his misfortunes; magnified his services; 
and this inhuman wretch, who had looked with an eye of envy 
on the possessions ot the man who had preserved his life, 
was now so abandoned to all sense of gratitude, as to request 
the king would .bestow upon him the house and lands, where 
he had been so tenderly and kindly entertained. Unhappily, 
Philip, without examination, inconsiderately and precipitately 
granted his infamous request ; and this soldier, now returned 
to his preserver, repaid his goodness, by driving him from his 
settlement, and taking immediate possession of all the fruits 
of his honest industry. 

The poor man, stung with this instance of unparalleled 
ingratitude and insensibility, boldly determined, instead of 
submitting to his wrongs, to seek relief, and, in a letter ad- 
dressed to Philip, represented his own, and the soldier's con- 
duct, in a lively and afiecting manner. The king was fired 
with indignation : he ordered that justice should be done, 
without delay ; that the possessions should be immediately 
restored to the man whose charitable offices had been thus 
horribly repaid ; and, having seized this soldier, caused these 
words to be branded on his forehead — The Ungrateful Cktest ; 
a character, infamous in every age, and among all nations, but 
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particularly amoi^ the Greeks ; who, from the earliest times, 
were most scrupulously observant of the laws of hospitality. 

Having strengthened himself, in these parts, he went, the 
next year, into Thrace ; where he had formed a design against 
the Chersonese. This peninsula had, with some little interrup- 
tion, been, for many years, in the hands of the Athenians ; but 
Cotys, as being king of the country, had lately wrested it from 
them, and left it in succession to his son C.hersobleptes. Not 
being able to defend himself against Philip, the latter gave it 
back to the Athenians, reserving to himself only Cardia, the 
capital city. But Philip having, soon afterwards, spoiled him 
of the rest of his dominions, the Cardians, for fear of falling 
again under the power of the Athenians, threw themselves 
under his protection. 

Diophites, the chief of the Athenian colony, lately sent to 
the Chersonese, considered this proceeding of Philip, in sup- 
porting the Cardians, as an act of hostility against. Athens ; 
whereupon, he invaded the maritime parts of Thrace, and 
carried away a great deal of booty. Philip, being, at this 
time, in the upper part of the country, was not in a condition 
to do himself justice; but he wrote to complain of it at 
Athens, as an infraction of the peace ; and his creatures there 
were not wanting, on their part, to aggravate the charge 
against Diopithcs, as having acted without orders, and taking 
it upon himself to renew the war : they likewise accused him 
of committing acts of piracy, and of laying their allies under 
contribution. 

But, whatever grounds there were for this part of the accu- 
sation, the government of Athens was principally to blame. 
Having no proper fund for the wars, they sent out their gene- 
rals without money or provisions, and left them to maintain 
themselves, and yet made them responsible for any miscar- 
riages that should happen, for want of their being better 
supplied. This was a great discouragement to the service, 
and put those who were employed in it upon pillaging and 
plundering, in such a manner as they would otherwise have 
been ashamed of. Demosthenes, in a^eharangue made upon the 
state of the Chersonese, undertook the defence of Diopithes. 

Philip, however, was no way intimidated at the wordy re- 
sistance of his eloquent antagonist : he went on,, with artful 
industry, quelling those, by his power, who were unable to 
resist, and those, by his presents, whom he was unable to 
oppose. The divisions then subsisting in Peloponnesus, gave; 
him a pretext for intermeddling in the affairs of the Greek 
confederacy. These divisions ^ere chiefly owing to the Spar- 
tans, who, having had little share in the late foreign transac- 
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dons, were recovering their strength at home ; and, according 
to their usual practice, as they increased in power, made use 
of it to insult and oppress their neighbours. 

The Argives and Messenians being, at this time, persecuted 
by them, put themselves under the protection of Philip : and 
the Thebans joining with them, they altogether formed a 
powerful confederacy. The natural balance against it, was a 
union between Athens and Sparta ; which the Spartans pressed 
with great earnestness, as the only mea&s for their common 
security ; and Philip and the Thebans did all in their power, 
to pi*event it. But Demosthenes, exerting himself upon this 
occasion, roused up the Athenians, and put them so lar upon 
their ^guard, that, without coming to an open rupture with 
Philip, they obliged him to desist. 

Philip, however, did not, upon this disappointment, con- 
tinue idle. Ever restless and enterprising, he turned his views 
another way. He had long considered the island of Eubcea 
as proper, from its ' situation, to favour his designs against 
Greece ; and, in the very beginning of his reign, had attempted 
to gain possession of it. He set every engine to work, in order 
to seize upon that island, which he called the shackles of 
Greece. 

But it^ nearly concerned the Athenians, on the other side, 
not to suffer it to fall into the hands of an enemy, especially, 
as it might be joined to the continent of Attica, by a bridge ; 
however, that people, according to their usual custom, re- 
mained indolent, whilst Philip pursred his conquests. The 
latter, who was continually attentive and vigilant, endeavoured 
to open a communication with the island, and, by dint of pres- 
ents, bribed those who had the greatest authority in it. At 
the request of certain of the inhabitants, he sent some troops 

Privately thither, seized several strong places, dismantled 
'ortmos, a very important fortress in Eubcea, and established 
three tyrants or kings over the country. 

The Athenians were conjured, in this distressing juncture, 
by one Plutarch, who was, at that time, upon the island, to 
come and deliver the inhabitants from the yoke, which Philip 
was going to impose upon them. Upon this, they despatched 
a few troops thither, under the command of Phocion, a gene- 
ral of whom great expectations were formed, and whose 
conduct well deserved the favourable opinion of the public. 

This man would have done honour to the early and least 
coYrupted times of the Athenian state. His manners were 
formed in the academy, upon the models of the most exact 
and rigid virtue. It was said, that no Athenian ever saw him 
laugh or weep, or deviate, in any instance, from the most 
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iettkd fi;ratlt]r and cdrnposure. He learned the art of war 
OAder (Thabriasy uid frequently moderated the excesses, and 
corrected the errors, of that general; his humanity he admired 
and imitated, and taught him to exert it in a more extensire 
and liberal manner. 

When he had received his directions to sail with twenty 
ships, to collect the contributions of the allies and dependent 
cities; " Why, that force?" said Phocion; '^if I am to meet 
ihem as enemies, it is insufficient : if I am sent to friends and 
allies, a single vessel will serve." He bore the severities of a 
military life, with so much ease, that, if he ever appeared 
warmly clothed, the soldiers at once pronounced it the sign of 
a remarkably bad season. His outward appearance was for> 
bidding, but his conversation easy and obliging ; and all his 
words and actions expressed the utmoUt affection and benevo- 
lence. 

In popular assemblies, his lively, close, and natural, manner 
of speaking, seemed the echo of the simplicity and integrity 
of his mind, and liad frequently a greater effect^ than even 
the dignity and energy of Demosthenes ; who called him the 
pruner of his periods* He studied only good sense and plain 
reasoning, and despised every adventitious ornament. In an 
assembly, when he was to address the people, he was sur- 
prised by a friend, wrapped up in thought : ^ I am consider* 
ing," said he, ^ whether I cannot retrench some part of my 
intended address." 

He was sensible of the ill conduct of his countrymen, and 
ever treated them with^he greatest severity. He desired their 
censures; and, so far did he affect to despise their applause, 
that, hi a time when bis sentiments exto<*ted their approbation, 
he turned about in surprise, and asked a friend, ^ Itany thing 
weak or impertinent had escaped him?" 

His sense of the degeneracy of Athens, made him fond of 
pacific measures. He saw the designs of Philip, but imagined 
that the state was too corrupted, to give him any effectual op* 
position ; so that he was ot the number of those men, who, 
according to Demosthenes, in his third Philippic oration, 
abandoned the interests of the state, not corruptiy or ijniorant- 
ly, but from a desperate purpose of yielding to the fate of a 
institution, thought to be irrecoverably lost. 

He was, consequenUy, always of the party opposite to De* 
mosthenes ; and, having been taught, by experience, to sus- 
pect the popular leaders, considered his earnestness to rouse 
the Athenians to arms, as an artifice to embroil the state, and, 
by that means to gain an influence in the assembly. <"' ^ Pho>* 
cioui" said Demosthenesi ^ the peo^^ in tome mad fit, wiM 
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certaislf 8aci*iflce tbee to th^r fury/' <^Ye8,^* ret>lied he^ 
^ and you will be their Tictim, if ever they have an interval 
of reason." > 

Yet tliey often prevailed on him to act against his judgement, 
though never to speak against his conscience. He never re* 
fused or declined the command, whatever might be his opin- 
ion of the expedition. Forty-five times, was he chosen to 
lead their ar^nies ; generally in his absence, and always with- 
out the least application. They knew his merits and, in the 
hour of danger, forgot that severity with which he usually 
treated their inclinations and^opinions. 

It was to him, the Athenians gave the command of the 
forces sent to the aid of Plutarch of Eretria. Butthis traitor 
repaid his benefactors with ingratitude : he set up the stand- 
ard against them, and endeavoured openly to repulse the very 
army which he had requested. However, Phocion was not 
at a loss how to act, upon this unforeseen perfidy t he pursued 
his enterprise, won a battle, and drove Plutarch from^Eretria. 

Thesedisappointments, however, no way intimidated Philip, 
or rendered him the least remiss In prosecuting his original 
design. He changed the method of his attack^ and sought 
an opportunity of distressing Athens another way. He knew, 
that this citv, from the barrenness of Attica, stood in great* 
er want of foreign cdi^n, than any other. To dispose at dis- 
cretion, of their transports, and, bv that means, starve the 
Athenians, he marched towards Thrace, from whence that 
city imported the greater pjart of its provisions, with an in- 
tention to besiege Perinthus and Byzantium. To keep his 
kingdom in obedience, during his absence, he left his son 
Alexander behind, with sovereign authority, though lyc^ was 
only fifteen years old. 

This young prince gave, even at that time, some proofs of 
his courage ; having defeated certain neighbouring states, sub« 
ject to Macedonia, who had considered the king's absence as 
a proper time for executing, the design they had formed of 
revolting* This happy success of Alexander's first expedi* 
dons, was highly agreeable to his father, and, at the same 
time, an earnest of what might be expected from him. But, 
fearing, lest, allured by this dangerous bait, he should aban- 
don himself inconsiderately to hit vivacity and fire, he sent 
for him, in order to become his master, and form him, in 
person, for the trade of war. 

In the mean time, Philip opened the campaign with the 
•lege of Perinthus, a considerable city of Thrace, and firmly 
attached to the Athenians. It was assisted from Byzantium, 
a neighbouring city, which threw in svecours, as occasion 
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quired. Philip, therdbrei resolrtd to besiege both, at the 
tame time. StUl, however, he was desirous to appear cau- 
tious and tender of displeasing Uie Atheniairs ; whom he en- 
deavoured to amuse with the most profound respect^ laaixed . 
with well-timed abuses, and the most flattering submisnon. ' 

Upon this occasion, he wrote them a letter, reproaching 
them, in the strongest terms, for their infraction of treaties, 
and his own religious observance of them. ^ In the times of 
great enmity," says he, ^ the.inost you did was to fit out ships 
of war against me, and to seize and sell the merchants that 
came to trade in my dominions ; but now, you carry your 
hatred and injustice to such prodigious lengths, as even to 
send ambassadors to the king of Persia, to make him declare 
against me." 

This letter gave the orators, who undertook Philip's de« 
fence, a fine opportunity of justifying him to the people. De- 
mosthenes alone stood firm ; and still continued to expose his 
artful designs, and to break down.all those laboured schemes, 
which were undertaken to deceive the people. Sensible, on 
this occasion, how necessary it was to remove the first im- 
pressions which the perusal of this letter might make, he im- 
mediately ascended the tribune, and harangued the people, 
with all the thunder of his eloquence. 

He told them, that the letter was written in a style no^ 
suitable to the people of Athens ; that it was a plain decla 
ration of war ; that Philip had long since made the same de - 
daration, by his actions ; and, that, by the peace he had con 
eluded with them, he meant nothing further than a bare ces- 
sation of arms, in order to gain time, and to take them more 
unprepared. He then proceeded to his usual topic of re- 
proving them for their sloth, for suffering themselves to be 
deluded by their orators who were in Philip's pay. 

** Convinced by these truths," continued he, " O Athenians ! 
and strongly persuaded that we can no longer be allbwed to 
afiirm that we enjoy peace, (for Philip has now declared war 
against us, by his letter, and has done 'the same by his con- 
duct) you ought not to spare either the public treasure, or 
the possessions of private persons ; but, when occasion shall 
require, haste to your respective standards, and set abler gen- 
erals at your head, than those you have lutherto employed ; 
for no one among you ought to imagine that the same men 
who have ruined your affairs, will have abilities to restore 
them to their former happy situation. 

'^ Think how infamous it is, that a man from Macedon 
should contemn dangr rs, to such a degree, that, merely to ag^ 
grandise his enipire, he should rush intp the midst of com* 
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batoy and return, from bat^ corer^d with wonnds $ and that 
the Athenians^ whose hereditary right is to obey no man, but 
to impose hiw on'others, sword in hand; that Athenians, I 
tay, merely through dejection of spirit and indolence, should 
degenerate from the glory of their ancestors, and abandon 
the interest of thdr country i" 

To this expostulation, Phocion readily offbred his voice 
and opinion. He urged the . incapacity of the generals al* 
ready chosen ; and, in consequence of his advice, he himself 
was appointed general of the army that was to be sent against 
Philip, who was still besieging Byzantium. 

Phocion having led his troops to the succour of the Byzan* 
tlans, the inhabitants, on his arrival, opened their gates to 
him with joy, and lodged his soldiers in their houses, as their 
own brothers and children. The Athenian officers and sol- 
dierSf struck with the confidence reposed in them, behaved 
with the tttmosl prudence and modesty, and were entirely ir- 
reproachable in meir conduct : nor were they less admired 
for their courage; and, in idl the attacks they sustained, dis- 
covered the utmost intrepidity, which danger seemed only to 
increase. 

Phocion*s prudence, seconded by the bravery of his troops, 
soon forced Philip to abandon his design upon Byzandum 
and Perinthus. He was beaten out of the Hellespont, which 
vei7 much diminished his fame and glory ; for hitherto he 
had been thought invincible, and nothing had been able to 
oppose him. Phocion took some of his ships ; recovered man^ 
fortresses which he had gtu*risoned ; and, having made seve- 
ral descents upon different parts of his territories, he plun- 
dered all the open country, till a body of forces assembling 
to check his progress, he was obliged to retire. 

Philip, after having been forced to raise the siege of By- 
zantium, marched against Atheas, king of Scythia, from 
whom he had received some personal cause of discontent, 
and took his son with him in this expedition. Though the 
Scythians had a very Numerous army, he defeated them, with- 
out any difficulty ; he got a very great booty, which consist- 
ed, not in gold and silver, the use and value of which the 
Scythians were not as yet so unhappy as to know, but in cat- 
tle. Horses, and a great number of women and children. 

At his return from Scythia, the Triballi, a people of Moesia, 
disputed the pass with him, laying claim to part of the plun- 
der which he was carrying off. Philip was forced to come 
to a battle ; and a very bloody one was fought, in which great 
numbers, on each side, were killed : the king himself was 
wounded in the thigh, and with the same thrust had his horso 
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killel under bim. Alexander flew to his father's aid, and, 
coTering him with his shield, killed or put to flight all who 
attacked him. 

The Athenians had considered the siege of Byzantium as 
an absolute rupture, and an open declaration of war. The 
king of Macedon, who was apprehensive of the consequen- 
ces of 'it, and dreaded very much the power of the Athenians, . 
whose hatred he had brought upon himself, made overtures 
of peace, in order to soften theis resentment. Pliocion, lit* 
tie suspicious, and apprehensive of the uncertainty of milita- 
ry wants, was of opinion that the Athenians should accept 
his ofiers: but Demosthenes, who- had studied, more than 
Phocion, the genius and character. of Philip, being persuaded, 
that, according to his usual custom, his only view was to im- 
pose upon the Athenians, prevented their listening to his pa- 
cific proposals. 

When Philip found the Athenians would not treat with 
him, and that they were acting offensively against him, espe- 
cially at sea, where they blocked up his ports, and put an en- 
tire stop to his commerce, he began to -form new alliances 
against themi, particularly with the Thebans and Thessalians ; 
without whom, he knew he could not keep open the passage 
into Greece. At the same time, he was sensible, that his 
engaging these powers to act directly against Athens, and in 
his own personsJ quarrel, would have so bad an aspect, that 
they would not easily accede* to it. For which reason, hi, 
endeavoured, secretly, to create new disturbances in Greece, 
that he might take such a part in them as would best answer 
his views: and when the flame was kindled, his point was to 
appear rather to be called in as an assistant^ than to act as a 
prmcipal. 

By the result of his machinations, he soon ibund an op* 
portunity of raising divisions between the Locrians of Am- 
phis^ and their capital city. They were accused of having 
profaned a spot of sacred ground (which lay very near the 
temple of D^j^os) by ploughing it, as the Phocians had done, 
upon a former occasion. In order to produce and widen this 
breach, Philip employed ^schine8,the orator, ¥iio, by bribes^ 
was entirely devoted to him, to harangue, at the assembly of 
the Amphictyons, against this outrage upon the religion of 
their country. 

Jlschines was a man of great abilities, and seccmd in elo- 
quence only to Demosthenes. He had now a fair opportnni-* 
ty of raising commotions, by appearing interested only for 
his country, and zealous for the glory and defence of Athens. 
With a passionate warmth, wMch ia frequently the effect of 
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artifice, as well as of real patriodaiin, and which is most like* 
ly t» deceire, and more particularly in popular assemblies, 
by being considered as the indication of sincerity, and the 
oyerflowing of a heart honestly affected, he boldly deliyered 
his opinions. 

His sentiments were echoed .through the assembly, by the 
friends of Philip; the tumult was kept up, to destroy all 
remonstrances of caution and policy, and a resolution was 

?assed, that a deputation should be sent to- Philip, king of 
f acedon, inviting him to assist Apollo and the Amphictyons, 
and to repel the outrages of the impious Amphissoeans ; and 
'•rf h<»T to declare, that he was constituted, by all the Greeks, 
A memoer oi ine cuuucaa ui Amphictyons, and general and 
commander of their forces, vrith full and unlimited poweri^. 

This welcome invitation anid commission, the fruit of all 
his secret practices, Philip received in Thrace, while he was 
yet on his return to Macedon. He bowed, with an affectionate 
reverence, to the venerable council, and declared his readinr^ss 
to execute their orders. The inferior states of Greece, and 
all those whose simplicity and weakness rendered them in« 
sensible, to the designs now forming by Philip, entirely ap- 
proved of the act of the Amphictyons ; atid of the nomination 
of a orince to the command of their forces, so eminent and 
illustrious for his piety, and so capable of executing the ven« 
geance of Heaven. 

At Sparta, and at Athens, this event was considered In a 
different manner. Sparta, though possessed only of a small 
part of her ancient greatness, yet still retained her pride, and 
•eemed to have looked with a sullen indignation at the honours 
paid to Macedon : Athens bad been long taught to dread the 
policy of Philip ; and now, her great popular leader x*epeatedly 
urged the necessity of suspicion ; and represented al^ the late 
transactions in the Amphictyonic council, as the effects of 
Philip's intrigues, and a design against Greece in general, 
but more particularly against the welfere and liberty of Athens* 

To counteract the zeal of Demosthenes, and to prevent the 
effects of his incessant remoostraacesi the minds or the people 
were alarmed with oracles and predictions, uttered with all 
ademnity, from the sacred tripod, and reported to the Athe^ 
itians with aU the veneration due to the dictates of Apollo. 
Vengeance was pronounced against all those who should pre- 
sume to oppose the king of Macedon, the destined instrument 
of divine justice; and the people were exhorted not to suffer 
artful and designing orators, and popular leaders, to seduco 
them to their ruin. 

Ift the mean time, Philip immediately got his troops to- 
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{ether; and, with all the show of religious veneration, began 
to march, in order to chastise the irreverent Locrians. Bat 
he had far .different aims : and, instead of proceeding upon ■ 
so ridiculous a commission, made a sudden turn, and seized 
upon Elatea, a capital city of Phocis, which was very ^well 
situated for awing the Thebaos, of whom be began to grow 
jealous, and for preparing his way to Athens. But^ by so elt- 
traordinary a step as this, he fairly threw off the mask, and 
bade defiance to the whole body of Orecians. 

Thus, was this enterprising prince, suddenlv master of a 
port of the utmost consequence ; at the head of an army, ca- 
pable of striking terror into his opposers ; at the distance of 
but two days march from Attica; absolute commander, as it 
were, of the citadel and fortress, both of Thebes and Athens; 
conveniently situated, for receiving succours from Thessaly 
and Macedon ; and entirely at liberty, either to give battle to 
those who might presume to appear in arms against him, or 
to protract the war, to any length that might be found con** 
venient» 

The news of Philip's recent transaction, was quickly spread 
through the adjacent countries; and received with all the 
stupid and helpless astonishment, of .men roused from a long 
lethargy, and awakened to a dreadful sense of their danger, 
and of the. real designs of their enemy. It was late in the even- 
ing, when a courier, arriving at Athens^ appeared before the 
Prytanes, and pronounced the dreadful tidings, that the king 
of Macedon had taken possession of Elatea. 

These magistrates, and all the other citizens, were now at 
Clipper, indulging themselves in the pleasures and gayeties of 
$h^ table, when the news, which in an instant rung through 
^ $h€ city, roused them from their state of ease, and put an 
4en4 to aU their festivity. The streets and public places were 
usM^tly fiUed with a distracted concourse ; every man, with 
terror and confusion in his countenatlce ; and every man so- 
licitous for an intermediate consukatioa, on an emergency so 
importiwt aad alarming. 

At tike dawn of the auoceeding daf, the assembly met, im- 
{pressed with that consternation^ Which urgent danger natu- 
rally aiMpin^ The whole body of the people flocl^ to the 
senate-house^ seized their*places, and'vraited, with the utmost 
anxiety, ibr so important a deliberation. The herald, as was 
the custom at Athenii, a^se, and cried out, with a loud voiceit 
^ Who, amonfir 7<Mty ^i^^ ascend the tribunal?" All however 
was silence, terrort and dismay^ he again, repeated the invita- 
tion; but still no one rose up, though atil the generals and 
orators ware present At length Demosthenes^ animated with 
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the g^atne&s of the approaching danger, arose, imdauiited 
and unmoved in this scene of horror. 

With a countenance of serenity, the firm composure of a 
patriot, and the sage« discernment of a complete statesman, 
he addressed himself to the assembly, in the following man- 
wen "' Athenians \ permit me to explain the circumstances of 
that state, which Philip has now; seized. That portion of its 
citizens, whom his gold could corrupt, or- his artifice deceive, 
are all at his devotion. What, then, is his design ? By draw- 
.Vng up his forces, and displaying his powers on the borders of 
Thebes, he hopes to inspire his adherents with confidence and 
elevation, and to terrify and contrc^l his adversaries, that fear 
or force may-drive them into those measures, which we have 
hitherto opposed. 

^ If, then, we are resolved in this conjuncture, to cherish 
the remembrance of every act of unkindness, which the The- 
bans have done to Athens ; if we regard them with suspicion, 
as men who have ranged themselves on the side of our enemy ; 
in the first place, we shall act agreeably to Philip's warmest 
«rishes ; and then I am apprehensive, that the party who now 
oppose him, may be brought over to his interest ; the whola 
city submit unanimously to his direction ; and Thebes and 
Ma.cedon, fall, with their united force, on' Attica. 

^ Grant due attention to what I shall now propose ; let it 
be calmly weighed, without dispute or cavil, and I doubt not 
that my counsels may direct you to the best and most salutary 
measures, and dispel the dangers- now impending over the 
state. What, then, do I recommend ? First, shake off that 
terror which has possessed your minds; and, instead of fear* 
ing for yourselves, let the Thebans be the objects of your ap< 
prehensions ; they are more immediately affected ; they are 
the first to feel the dangers. 

^ In the next place, all those of the age for military ser> 
vice, hoth infantry and cavalry, should marqh instantly to 
Eleusis, that Greece may see that you are also assembled in 
arms ; and your friends in Thebes be emboldened to assert 
their rights, when they are assured, that, as those who have 
sold their country to the Macedonians, have a force at Elatea 
to support them, so you are ready to assist the men who 
bravely contend for liberty. 

^ In the first place, I recommend to you to nominate ten 
ambassadors ; who, with the generals, may have &11 authority 
to determine the time, and all other circumstances, of their 
inarch. When these ambassadors arrive at Thebes, how are 
they to conduct this great affair ? This is a point worthy of 
'our most serioHs attentimi. Make no demands of the The- 
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bans: at this conjuncture, it would be dishonourable : ZMMuve 
them that your assistance is ready for their acceptance, as 
you are justly^ affected by their datiger, and have been so 
happy as to foresee and to g^ard against iL 

^if they approve of- your sentiments, and embrace your 
overtures, we shall effect our great purpose, and act with a 
dignity worthy of our state. But, should it happen that we 
are not so successful, wliatever misfortunes they may suffer^ 
to themselves shall they be imputed ; while your conduct shall 
appear, in no one instance, inconsistent with the honour and 
renown of Athens.'* 

This oration, delivered with ease and resolution, did not 
want its due effect ; it was received with universal applause, 
and Demosthenes himself was instantly chosen to head the 
embassy, which he had now proposed. A decree, in pursuance 
of his advice, was drawn up, in form ; with an additional 
clause, that a fleet of two hundred sail should be fitted out, to 
cruise near Therm opylse. 

In consequence of this, Demosthenes set out for Thebes, 
making the more haste, as he was sensible that Philip might 
overrun Attica in two days. Philip, on the other hand,m order 
to oppose the eloquence of Demosthenes, sent ambassadors to 
Thebes; among whom, was Python, who particularly distin^i 
guished himself^ by the liveliness of his orations. But his per* 
suasive powers were far inferior to those of Demosthenes, 
who overcame all opposition. The masculine eloquence oi 
Demosthenes, was irresistible ; and kindled in the souls of the 
Thebans, so warm a zeal for their country, and so strong a 
passion for freedom, that they were no longer masters of them- 
selves ; laying aside all fear and gratitude^ and all pjudential. 
considerations. 

That which animated Demosthenes, next to his public 
safety, was his havin|^ to do with a man of Python's abilities;, 
and he some time afterwards took occasion to value himself 
upon the victory he had obtained over him. ^ I did not give 
way," said he, " to the boasting Python, when he would have 
borne me down with a torrent of words."— He gloried more 
in the success of this negociation, than of any other in which 
he had been employed^ and spoke of it as his masterpiece in 
politics. 

Philip, quite disconcerted by the union of these two na- 
tions, sent ambassadors to the Athenians, to request them not. 
to levy an armed force, but to live in harmony with hinu 
However, they were too justly alarmed and exasperated, to 
listen to any accommodation; and would no longer depend 
on the word of a prince, whose whole aim was to deceive. 
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In coiisequeiicei preparations for war were made, with the 
utmost diligence, and the soldiery discovered incredible 
ardour. 

However, many evil disposed persons endeavoured to ex- 
tinguish or damp it, by relating fatal omens, and terrible pre- 
dittions^ which the priestess of Delphos was said to have 
uttered. But Demosthenes, confiding firmly in the arms of 
Greece, and encouraged wonderfully by the number and 
bravery of the troops, who desired only to march against the 
enemy, would not suffer them to be amused with these ova* 
cles and frivolous predictions. 

It was on this occasion, he said, the priestess Fhilippised ; 
meaning that it was Philip's money that inspired the priestess, 
opened her mouth, and made the god ^peak whatever she 
thought proper. He bade the Thebans remember their 
Epamipondas, and the Athenians their Pericles ; who consid- 
ered these oracles and predictions as idle scarecrows, and 
consulted only their reason. The Athenian army set out im- 
mediately, and marched to Eleusis ; and the Thebans, sur- 
prised at the diligence of their confederates, joined them, and 
waited the approach of the enemy. 

Philip, on his part, well knowing that the bravery and spirit 
of his enemies wanted that direction which might enable thein 
to improve their advantages, and conscious also of his own 
abilities, and the weakness of those generals who commanded 
the Greeks, determined to bring on a general engagement, 
wliere his superior skill must appear of the greatest moment. 
For this purpose, he took a favourable opportunity of decamp- 
ing, and led his army to the plain of Chseronea ; a name ren- 
dered famous by the event of this important content. 

Here, he chose his station, in view of a temple dedicated 
to Hercules, the author of his race; as irresolved to fight in 
his presence; to make him witness of the actioiis of hi« 
descendants, and to commit his forces and his cause to the 
immediate protection of this hero. Some ancient oracles were 
preserved, which seemed to point out the spot on which he 
now encamped, as the scene of some dreadful calamity to 
Greece. 

His army was formed of thirty-two thousand men, warlike, 
disciplined, and long inured to the toils and dangers of the 
field ; but this body was composed of different nations and 
countries, who had each their distinct and s'eparate views ano 
interests. The army of the confederates did not amount to 
thirty 'thousand ; of which, the greater part was flimlshed by 
the Athenians and Thebans ; the rest by the Corinthians and 
li'eloponnesiansi. They were influenced and animated by the 
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fime modveB) and the same teaL' AH vere equally aflbcted 
oy the event ; aqd all equally resolved to conquer or die in 
defence of liberty. 

On the eve of the decisive day^ Diogenes^ the famous cyniC) 
who had long looked with equal contempt on both parties^ 
was led, by curiosity, to visit the camps, as an unconcerned 
spectator.' In the Macedonian camp, where his character and 
person were not known, he was stopped by the guards, and 
conducted to Philip's tent. The king expressed surprise at 
a stranger's presuming to approach his camp; and asked^ 
with severity, whether he came as a spy ? ^ Yes," said Dio- 
genes, ^ I am come as a spy upon your vanity and ambition, 
who thus wantonly set your, life and kingdom to the hazard 
•f an hour." 

And now, the fatal morning appeared, which Was for ever 
to decide the cause of liberty, and the empire of Greece. Be* 
fore the rising of the sun^ both armies were ranged in order 
of battle. The Thebans, commanded by Theogenes,a man of 
but moderate abilities in war^ and suspected of corruption^ 
obtained the post of honour on the right wing of the confede* 
rated Greeks, with that famous body in the front^ called the 
Sacred Band, formed of generous and warlike youths, con* 
nected and endeared to each other by all the noble enthusiasm 
of love and friendship. The centre was formed of the Co- 
rinthians and Peloponnesians ; and the Athenians composed 
the left wing, led by their g^ierals, Lysicles and Chares. 

On the left of the Macedonian army, stood Alexander, at 
the head of a chosen body of noble Macedonians, supported 
by the famous cavalry of Thessaly. As this prince was then 
but nineteen years old, his father was careful to curb his 
youthful impetuosity, and to direct his Valour ; and^ for this 
nurpose, surrounded him with a number of experienced offi* 
cers. In the centre, wei^ placed those Greeks who had united 
with Philip, and on whose courage he had the least depend* 
ence ; while the king himself commanded on the right wing, 
where his renowned phalamt stood^ to oppose the impetuosity 
with which the Athenf^s were well known to begin theil 
onset. 

The char^ began, on each side, with all the courage and 
violence, which ambition, revenge, the Vyyh of glory, and the 
love of liberty, could excite, in the several combatantSi Alex« 
ander, at the head of the Macedonian nobles, first fell, with 
idl the fury ol youthful courage, on the Sacred Band of 
l*hebes ; which sustained his attack with a bravery and vigour 
Worthy of its former fame. 

The^lgallant youtbi who composed this body, not being 
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tmtelyi or aot duly supported, by their countrymen, bore up, 
for a while, against the torrent of the enemy ; till at length, 
oppressed and overpowered by superior numbers, withotit 
yiriding or turning their backs on their assailants, they sunk 
down, on that ground where they had been originally sta- 
tioned, each by the side of his darling friend, raising up a 
bulwark, by their bodies, against the progress of the army. 
But the young prince and his forces, in all the enthusiastic 
ardour of valour, animated by success, pushed on through all 
the carnage, and over all the heaps of slain, and fell furiously 
on the main body of the Thebans, where they were opposed 
with obstinate dnd deliberate courage, and the contest was 
for some time supported with mutual violence. 

The Athenians, at the same time, on the right wing, fought 
with a spirit and intrepidity worthy of the character by which 
they were animated. Many brave efforts were exerted on each 
side, and success was for some time doubtful ; till, at length, 
part of the centre, and the left wing of the Macedonians, (ex- 
cept the phalanx,) yielded to the impetuous attack of the 
Athenians, and fled, with some pi*ec-ipitation. Happy, had it 
been, on that day, for Greece, if the conduct and abilities of 
the Athenian generals had been equal to the valour of their 
soldiers 1 But those brave champions of liberty were led ov 
by the despicable creatures of intrigue and cabal. ^ "^ 

Transported by the advantage noiv obtained, the presump- 
tuous Lysicles cried out, '^Come on, my gallant countrymeif ^ 
the victory is ours; let us pursue these cowards, and drive 
them to Macedon ;" and thus, instead of improving their 
happy opportunity, by charging the phalanx in flank, and so 
breaking this formidable body, the Athenians wildly and 
precipitately pressed forward, in pursuit of the flying enemy . 
themselves in all the tumult and disorder of a rout. Philip 
saw this fatal error, with the contepipt of a skilful general; 
and the secret exultation arising from the assurance of ap^ 
proaching victory. . 

He coolly observed, to those officers that stood around him, 
^ That the Athenians knew not how to conquer ;" and ordered 
his phalanx to change its position, and, by a sudden evolution, 
to gain possession of an ^adjacent eminence. From thence, 
they marched deliberately down, firm and collected, and fell, 
with their united force, on the Athenians, now confident of 
success, and blind to their danger. 

The shock was irresistible : they were at once overwhelm- 
ed ; many of than lay crushed by the weight of the enemy, 
and expiring by their wounds ; while the rest escaped from 
the dreftdful slaughter^ bf a ahameft^ and precipitate flight ^ 
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oearing down, and hurrying away with them, those troops 
which h«,d been stationed for their support ; and here, the 
renowned orator and statesman, whose noble sentiments and 
spirited harangues had raised the courage on this day so 
eminently exerted, betrayed that weakness, which has sullied 
his great character. He alone, of all his countrymen, advanced 
to the charge, cold and dismayed ; and, at the very first ap- 
pearance of a reverse of fortune, in an agony of terror, turned 
his back, cast away that shield which he had adorned with 
this inscription, in golden characters — 7b Chod Fortune ; and 
appeared the foremost in the general rout. The ridicule and 
malice of his enemies, related, or perhaps invented another 
shameful circumstance ; that, being impeded in his flight by 
some brambles, his imagination was so possessed with the 
presence of an enemy, that he loudly cried out for quarter. ' 

While Philip was thus triumphant on his.side, Alexander 
continued the conflict on the other wing ; and at length broke 
the Thebans, in spite of all their acts of valour, who now fled 
from the field, and were pursued, with great carnage. The 
centre of the confederates, was thus totally abandoned to the 
fury of a victorious enemy. But, enough of slaughter had 
been already made : more than one thousand of the Athenians 
lay dead on the field of battle, two thousand were made pris- 
oners, and the loss of the Thebans was not inferior. 

Philip therefore determined to conclude his important vic- 
tory, by an act of apparent clemency, but really dictated by 
policy and ambition. He gave orders, that the Greeks should 
be spared ; conscious of his own designs, and still expecting 
to appear in the field the head and leader of that body which 
he had now completely subdued. 

Philip was transported with this victory, beyond measure, 
and having drunk to excess, at an entertainment which he 
gave upon that occasion, went into the field of battle, where 
he offered insult to the slain, and upbraided the prisoners with 
their misfortunes. He leaped and danced about, in a frantic 
manner, and, with an air of burlesque merriment, strog the 
beginning of the decree, which Demosthenes had drawn up 
as a declaration of war against l\^m. 

Demades, who was one of the prisoners, had the courage 
to reproach him with this ungenerous behaviour; telling him, 
" That fortune had given him the part (Jf Agamemnon, but 
that he was acting that of Thersites."- He was so struck with 
the justness of this reproof, that it wrought in him a thorough 
change ; and he was so far from being offended at Demades, 
that he immediately gave him his liberty, and showed him 
afterwards great marks of honour and friendship. 
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He likewlai^ released oU the Athenian captives, without 
ransom; and| when they found him so generously disposed 
towards them, they made a demaud of their baggage, with 
every thing else that had been taken from them ; but, to that 
Philip replied, ^ Surely, they think I have not beaten them.'' 
This discharge of the prisoners, was ascribed, in a great mea* 
sure, to Demades ; who is said to have new-modelled Philip, 
and t^ have softened his temper with the Attic graces, as 
Diodorus expresses it : indeed, Philip himself acknowledged, 
upon another occasion, that his frequent conversation with 
the Athenian orators, had been of grea4 use to him, in cor- 
recting his morals. 

Justin represents his deportment after the battle, in a very 
different light; alleging, that he took great pains to dissem- 
ble his joy : that he affected great modesty and compassion, 
and was Hot seen to laugh ; and that he would have no sacri- 
fice, no crowns nor perfumes ; that he forbade all kinds of 
sports; and did nothing that might make him appear to the 
conquerors to be elated, nor to the conquered to be insolent. 
But this account seems to have been confounded with others 
given of him, after his reformation by Demades. It is cer- 
tain, that, after his first transport was over, and that he began 
to recollect himself, he showed great humanity to the Athe- 
nians ; and, that, in order still to keep measures with them, 
he renewed the peace. 

But the Thebans, who had renounced their alliance with 
him, he treated in another manner. He, who affected to be 
as much master of his allies, as of his subjects, could not 
easily pardon those who had deserted him in so critical a 
conjuncture. Wherefore, he not only took ransom for their 
prisoners, but made them pay for leave to bury their dead. 
After these severities, and after having placed, a strong gar- 
rison over them, he granted them a peace. 

We are told, that Isocrates, the most celebrated rhetorician 
of that age, who loved his country with the utmost tender^ 
ness, could not survive the loss and ignominy with which it 
was covered, by the loss of the battle of Chseronea. The in- 
stant he received the news of its being uncertain what use 
Philip would make of his victory, determined to die a free 
man, he hastened his end, by abstaining from food ; being 
ninety-eight years of age* 

This defeat was attributed chiefly to the ill conduct of the 
generals Lysicles and Chares ; the former of whom the Athe^ 
nians put to death, at the instance of Lycurgus, who had great 
credit and influence with the people, but was a severe judge, 
and a most bitter accuser. ^ You, Lysicles," said he, ^ were 
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liberal of the army ; a thousand citizens were slain, two 
Uiousand taken prisoners ; a trophy has been erected to the 
dishonour of this city, and all Greece is enslaved. You had 
the command, when all these things happened ; and yet you 
dare to live,, and view the light of the sun, and blush not to 
appear publicly in the forum ; you, Lysicles, who are bom 
the monument of your country's shame l" 

This Lycurgus was "an orator of the first rank, and free 
irom the general corruption which then reigned among them. 
He managed the public treasures, for-twelve years, with g^reat 
uprightness, and had, all his life, the reputation of a man of 
honour and virtue. He increased the shipping, supplied the 
arsenal, drove the bad men out of the city, and framed seve- 
ral good laws. He kept an exact register of every thing he 
did during his administration ; and when that was expired, 
be caused it to be fixed to a pillar, that every body might be 
at liberty to inspect it, and to censure his conduct. He car^ 
ried this point so far, that, in his last sickness, he ordered 
himself to be carried to the senate-house, to give a public ac- 
count of all his aclions $ and, after he had refuted one who 
accused him there, he went home and died. 

Notwithstanding the austerity of his temper, he was a 
great encourager of the stage; which, though it had been 
carried to an excess manifestly huKful to the public, he still 
looked upon it as the best school to instruct and polish the 
minds of the people. To this end, he kept up a spirit of 
emulation among the writers of tragedy, and erected the 
statues of JEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. He left three 
sons, who were unworthy ^of him, and behaved so ill, that 
they were al} put in prison ; but Demosthenes, out of regard 
to the memory of their father, got them discharged. 

It does not appear that Chares underwent any prosecution, 
for his share of this action ; though, according to the general 
character, he deserved it as much, or more, than his colleague. 
He had no talent for command, and was very little different 
from a common soldier. Timotheus said to him, ^ That, in- 
stead of being a general, he was fitter to carry the general's 
baggage.'* His person, indeed, was of that robust kind of 
make ; and it was that which served, in some measure^ to 
recommend him to the people. But he was more a man of 
pleasure, than fatigue. 

In his military expeditions, he usually carried with him a 
band of music ; and defrayed the expense out of the soldiers' 
pay. Notwithstanding his want or abilities, he had a high 
i>pinion of himself. He was vain and positive, bold and 
boisterous, a great undertaker, and always /eady to warrant 
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success ; but his performuices seldom answered ; and hence 
it was, that the promises of Chares became a proverb. Yet. 
as little as he was to be depended on, he had his partisans 
among the people, and among the orators ; by whose means 
he got himseli frequently employed, and others excluded 
who were more capable. 

But it was Demosthenes who seemed to have been the prin 
cipal cause of the terrible shock which Athens received at 
this time, and which gave its power such a wound, as it never 
recovered. However, at the very instant the Athenians heard 
of this bloody overthrow, which affected so great a number 
of families, when it would have been no wonder, had the mul- 
titude, seized with terror and alarms, given way to an emo- 
tion of blind zeal, against the man whom they might have 
considered,, in some measure, as the author of this dreadfh) 
calamity ; even, at this very instant, the people submitted en 
tirely to the counsels of Demosthenes. 

The precautions taken to post guards, to raise the walls 
and to repair the ditches, were all in consequence of his ad* 
vice. He himself was appointed to supply the city with pro- 
vision^ and to repair the walls ; which latter commission he 
executed with so much generosity, that it acquired him 
the greatest honour ; and for which, at the request of Ctesi^ 

Ehon, a crown of gold was decreed ^him, as a reward for his 
aviujp: presented the^ commonwealth with a sum of money^ 
out of his own estate, sufficient to supply what was wanting 
of the sums for repairing the walls. 

On the present, occasion, that is, after the battle of Chaero- 
nea, such orators as opposed Demosthenes, having all risen 
up in concert against him, and having cited him to take his 
trial according to law, the people not only declared him in* 
nocent of the several accusations laid to his charge, but con- 
ferred more honours' upon him, than he had enjoyed before ; 
so strong did their veneration for his zeal and fidelity, over- 
balance the efforts of calumny and malice. 

But the people did not stop here. . The bones of such af 
had been killed in the battle of Chaeronea, having been brought 
to Athens, to be interred, they appointed Demosthenes to 
compose the eulogium of those brave men : a manifest proof 
that they did not ascribe to him the ill success of the bat- 
tle, but to Providence only, who disposes of human events a* 
pleasure. 

- It was in this year, that ^schines drew up an accusation 
against Cte siphon, or rather against Demosthenes ; which was 
the most remarkable that ever appeared before any tribunal ^ 
not so much for the object of the contest, as for the great- 
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oess and ability of the speakers. Ctesiphon, a partisan and 
friend of Demosthenes, brought a cause before the assembly 
of the people, in which he urged that a decree should be 
passed, giving a gold crown to Demosthenes. This decree 
was strongly opposed by ^schines, the rival of Demosthenes, 
as well in eloquence as ambition. No cause ever excited so 
much curiosity, nor was pleaded with so much pomp. Peo*- 
pie flocked to it from all parts ; and they had great reason for 
so doing. What sight could be nobler, than a conflict be- 
tween two orators, each excellent in his way ; both formed 
by nature, improved by art, and animated by perpetual dis< 
seusions, and an implacable animosity against each othet* ? 

The juncture seemed very much to favour ^schines ; for 
the Macedonian party, whom he always befriended, was very 
powerful in Athens, especially after the ruin of Thebes. 
Nevertheless, ^schines lost his cause, and was justly sen- 
tenced to banishment, for his rash accusation. He there- 
upon went and settled himself in Rhodes; where he open- 
ed a school of eloquence, the fame and glory of which con- 
tinued for many ages. 

He began his lectures with the two orations which had oc- 
casioned his banishment. Great encomiums were given to 
that of i&schines y but when they heard that of Demosthenes, 
the plaudits and acclamations were redoubled. It was then, 
that he spoke these words, so greatly laudable in the mouth 
of an enemy and a rival :— ^' Alas 1 what applauses would you 
not have bestowed, had you heard Demosthenes speak it 
himself." 

Demosthenes, thus become victor, made a good use of his 
conquest. The instant ^schines left Athens, in order to em- 
bark for Rhodes, Demosthenes ran after him, and forced him 
to accept of a purse of money. On this occasion, JEschines 
cried out, ^ How will it be possible for me not to regret a 
country, in which I leave an enemy, more generous, than I 
can hope to find friends, in any part of the world.** 

In the mean time, Philip had his ambition gratified, but 
not satisfied, by his last victory : he had only one object long^ 
in view, and of that he never lost sight : the present was, to 
get himself appointed in the assembly of the Greeks, their 
chief general, against the Persians. It had long been the 
object, not only of the confederate states, but idso of the 
neighbouring Greek nations, to revenge, upon the kingdom 
of Persia, the injuries sustained from it; and to work the 
total destruction of that empire. This was an object, which 
had early inflamed the mind' of Philip, and, to the accom- 
plishment of which his late victory paved the way. !!• 
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Aerefore got himself declared generalissimo of the Gieek forces, 
and made preparations to invade that mighty empire. 

But, whilst PhiUp was thus successful in politics and war, the 
domestic divisions that reigned in his family, emhittered his hap- 
piness, and at last caused his destruction. He had married 01ym< 
pias, the daughter of the king of Epirus, and the early part of 
their union was crowned with happiness : but her ill temper 
soon clouded that dawn, which promised so much felicity : she 
was naturally jealous, vindictive, and passionate, and their dis- 
sensions were carried to such a degree, that Philip was often 
heard to wish for death. 

But his passion for Cleopatra, niece to Attains, his general, 
completed their separation. As Cleopatra was no less amiahie 
in her temper and accomplishments, than in the extraordinary 
graces of her person, Philip conceived that he should consult 
his own happiness most effectually, by forming an inviolable and 
perpetual union with this lady ; and, without the least hesitation, 
resolved to separate himself, for ever, from the princess who 
had long appeared so great an enemy to his tranquillity. 

In vain, did Alexander, his son, remonstrate^ that, by divorcing 
Olympias, and engaging in a second marriage, he exposed him 
to the danger of contending with a number of competitors for the 
crown, and rendered his succession precarious. " My son," said 
the king, *' if I create you a number of competitors, you will have 
the glorious opportunity of exerting yourself to surpass them in 
merit. Thus, shall their rivalship by no means affect your title." 

His marriage with Cleopatra was now declared in form, and 
celebrated with all the grandeur and solemnity which the ^eat 
occasion demanded. 

. The young prince, however dissatisfied, was yet obliged to 
attend on these solemnities ; and sat, in silent indignation, at that 
feast which proclaimed the disgrace of his mother. In such cir- 
cumstances, his youthful and impetuous mind could not but be 
susceptible of the slightest irritation. Attains, the uncle of the 
new queen, forgetting that just caution which should have taught 
him to be scrupulously observant to avoid offending the prince, 
intoxicated by the honours paid to his kinswoman, as well as bj 
the present festivity, was rash enough to call publicly on the Ma 
cedonian nobles, to pour put their libations to the gods, thatthej 
might grant the kijig the happy fruits of the present nuptials, and 
legitimate heirs to his throne^ 

Wretch ! cried Alexander, wiih his eyes sparkling with that 
fury and vexation which he had till now suppressed, dost thoa 
then call me bastard ? and instantly darted his goblet at Attains, 
who returned the outrage with double violence. Clamour and 
confusion arpse, and the king, in a sudden £it of rage, snatched 
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hia Bwordy and flew directly towards his son His precipitatioii» 
his lameness, and the quantity of wine in which he had, hy this 
time, indulged, happily disappointed his rash purpose ; he stanjc 
bled, and fell on the floor, while Alexander, with an unpardonable 
insolence, cried out, ** Behold^ ye Macedonians ! this is the king 
who is preparing to lead yon into Asia : see, where, ip passing 
from one table to another, he is fallen to the ground." 

Philip, however, did not lose sight of the conquest of Asia 
Full of the mighty project he revolved, he consulted the gods^ 
to know what would be the event ; and the priestess replied* 
Tke victim is already crowned, his end draws nighy and he will soou 
be sacrificed. Philip, hearing this, did not hesitate a moment, but 
interpreted the oracle in his own favour ; the ambiguity of which 
ought, at least, to have kept him in some suspense. In order, 
therefore, that he might be in a condition to a^^ly entirely to his 
expedition against the Persians, and elevate himself solely to the 
conquest of Asia, he despatched, with all possible diligence, his 
domestic affairs. 

After this, he oflier^d up a solemn sacrifice to the gods ; and 
prepared to celebrate, with incredible magnificence, in Egae, a 
city of Macedonia, the nuptials of Cleopatra, his daughter, whom' 
he gave in marriage to Alexander, king, of Epirus, and brother to 
Olympias, his queen. He had invited to it the most considerable 
persons of Greece, and heaped upon them friendship and honourt 
of every kind, by way of gratitude for electing him generalissimo 
of the Greeks. 

The cities made their court to him, in emulation of each other, 
by sending him gold crowns ; and Athens distinguished its zeiA 
above all the rest. Neoptolemus, the poet, had written purposely 
for that festival, a tragedy, entitled Cinyras ; in "^hich, under bor- 
rowed names, he represented his prince as already victor over 
Darius, and master of Asia. Philip listened to these happy pre- 
sages, with joy; and, comparing them with the answer oi the 
oracle, assured himself of conquest. 

The day ailer the nuptials, games and shows were solemnised. 
As these formed part of the religious worship, there were carried 
in it, with great pomp and ceremony, twelve statues of the gods, 
carved with inimitable art : a thirteenth, which surpassed them 
all in magnificence, represented Philip as a god. The hour of his 
leaving the palace arrived ; he went forth,' in a white robe ; and 
advanced, with an air of majesty, in the midst of acclamations, 
towards the theatre, where an infinite multitude of Macedonians, 
as well as foreigners, waited his arrival, with impatience. 

But this magnificence served only to make Uie catastrophe 
more remarkable, and to add splendour to ruin. Some time be- 
fore, Attains, inflamed with wine at an entertainment, had insulted^ 
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in the most ehocldng manner, Pausanias, a young Mabedonian 
bleman. The latter had long endeavoured to revenge the cmel aA 
front, and was perpetually imploring the king's justice. But Phil- 
ip, unwilling to disgust Attains, uncle to Cleopatra, whom, as was 
before observed, he had married afler his divorcing Olympias, hit 
first queen, would never listen to the complaints of Pausanias 
However, to console him, in some measure, and to express his high 
esteem for him, and the great confidence he reposed in him, he 
made him one of the chief officers of his life gusund. But this was 
not what the young Macedonian required ; whose anger now swell- 
ing to fury against his judge, he formed the design of wiping out 
his shame, by imbruing his hands in the blood of his sovereign. 

While this unhappy youth continued brooding over those ma- 
lignant passions which distracted and corroded his mind, he hap- 
pened to go into the school of one Hermocrates, who professed to 
teach philosophy ; to whom, he proposed the following question : 
** What shall that man do, who wishes to transmit his name with 
lustre to posterity ?" Hermocrates, either artfully and from de- 
sign, or the natural malignity of his temper, replied, '' He must 
kill him who has achieved the greatest actions : thus, shall the 
memory of the hero be joined with his who slew him, and both 
descend together to posterity." 

This was a maxim highly agreeable to Pausanias, in the present 
disposition of his mind ; and thus, various accidents and circum* 
stances concurred, to inflame those dangerous passions which 
now possessed him, and to prompt htm to the dreadful purpose of 
satiating his revenge. The present solemnity was that which 
Pausanias chose, to put his dreadful design into execution. Philip, 
clothed in a white flowing robe, waving in soil and graceful folds, 
the habiliments in which the Grecian deities were usually repre- 
sented, moved forward, with a heart filled with triumph and ex* 
tiltation, while the admiring crowds shouted forth their flattering 
applause. 

His guards had orders to keep at a considerable distance from 
his person, to show that the king confided in the affections of the 
people, and had not the least apprehensions of danger, amidst all 
this mixed concourse of different states and nations. Unhappily, 
the danger was too near him. The injured Pausanias had not yet 
foi*^t Uis wrongi, but still retained those terrible impressions, 
which the sense of the indignity he had received, and the artful 
and interested representations of others, fixed deeply in his mind. 
He chose tiiis fatal morning for the execution of his revenge, oa 
the prince who had d enied reparati on to his injured honour. 
. .Jliardestgn^ad been, for some time, preipeditated, and now was 
the dreadfiil moment of effecting it. As Philip marched on, in all 
fiis pride and pomp, this young Macedonian slipped through thm 
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crowd, and with a desperate and malignant resolution^ waited hia 
approach, in a narrow passage, just at the entrance into thethea* 
tre. The king advanced towards him, Pausanias drew his pon- 
iard, planged it into his heart, and the conqueror of Greece, and 
terror of Asia, fell prostrate to the ground, and instantly expired. 

The murderer flew towards the gates of the city, where there 
stood horses ready to favour his escape, which Olympias herself 
is said to have prepared. The tumult and confusion was such as 
might be expected from so fatal an event : some of the Macedo- 
nians crowded round the fallen king, with officious and ineffectual 
care, while others pursued Pausanias. Among these, were Per- 
diccas. Attains, and Leonatus. The first, who excelled in swiibess 
came up to the assassin, where he was just preparing to mount his 
horse ; but being, by his precipitation, entangled in some vines, a 
violent effort to extricate the foot brought him suddenly to the 
ground. As he prepared to rise, Perdiccas was upon him, and, 
with his companions, soon despatched him, by the repeated 
wounds which their fury inflicted. His body was immediately 
hung on a gibbet ; but, in the morning, it appeared crowned with a 
golden diadem ; the only means by which Olympias could now ex« 
press her implacable resentment. In a few days, indeed, she took 
a further occasion of publishing her triumph and exultation in her 
husband's fall, by paying the same funeral honours to Pausanias, 
which were prepared for Philip ; both bodies were burnt on the 
same pile, and the ashes of both deposited in the same tomb. 

She is even said to have prevailed on the Macedonians to pay 
annual honours to Pausanias ; as if she feared that the share she 
had taken in the death of Philip, should not be sufficiently known 
to the world. She consecrated to Apollo the dagger which had 
been the instrument of the fatal deed, inscribed with the name 
Myrtalis ; the name she had 4>orne when their loves^ first began* 

Thus, died Philip, whose virtues and vices were directed and 
proportioned to his ambition. His most shining and exalted quali- 
ties, were influenced, in a great measure, by his love of power ; 
and even the most exceptionable parts of his conduct, were prin- 
cipally determined by their conveniency and expedience. If he 
was unjust, he was, like Caesar, unjust for the sake of empire. If 
he gloried in the success acquired by his virtues and hm intel- 
lectual accomplishments, rather than in that gained l^y the force 
of arms, the reason which he himself assigned, points out his true 
principle — *' In the former case," said he, ** the glory is entirely 
mine ; in the other, my generals and soldiers have their share.'* 

The news of Philip's death was a joyful surprise in Greece^ 
and particularly in Athens ; where the people crowned them- 
selves with garlands, and decreed a crown to Pausanias. They 
sacrificed to the gods, for their deliverance, and sung son^ of tri- 
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mnph, as if Philip faadbe^n slain "by them in battle. But this 
cess of joy did ill become them. It was looked, upon as an 
ungenerous and unmanly insult upon the ashes of a murdered 
prince, and of one whom they had just before revered and 
crouched to, in the most abject manner. 

'These immoderate transports were raised in them by Demos- 
thenes ; who, haying the first intelligencie of Philip's death, went 
into the assembly unusually gay and cheerful, with a chaplet on 
his head, and in a rich habit, though it was then but the seyenth 
day after the death of his daughter. From this circumstance, 
Plutarch, at the same time that he condemns the behaviour of 
the Athenians in general upon this occasion, takes an opportuni- 
ty ta justify Demosthenes'; and extols him as a patriot, for not 
sufferii^ his domestic afflictions to interfere with the good for- 
tune of the commonwealth. But he certainly might have acted 
the part of a good citizen with more decency, and not have py 
an up to insult} what was due to good man^er8• 



CHAPTER XIV. 

From the Birth of Alexander^ to th^ death of Dariue. 

Alexander, the son of Philip, ascended the a -m^ og^^ 
throne upon the death of his father, and took "^' j' q ^^^ 
possession of a kingdom rendered flourishing ^^^ * • • 
and powerful by the policy of the preceding reign. 

He came into the world, the very day the celebrated temple 
of Diana, at Ephesus, was burned ; upon which occasion, it is 
reported, that Hegasius, the historian, was heard to say, " That 
it was no wonder the temple was burnt, as Diana was that day 
employed facilitating the birth of Alexander.*' 

The passion which prevailed most in Alexander, even fix>m 
his tender years, was ambition, and an ardent desire of glory, 
but not for every species of glory. Philip, like a sophist, valued 
himself upon his eloquence, and the beauty of his style, and had 
the vanity to have engraved on his coins, the several victories 
he had won at the Olympic games, in the chariot race. But it 
w.as not afler such empty honours that his son aspired. His 
friends asked him one day, whether he would not be present at 
the games above mentioned, in order to dispute the prize be* 
stowed on that occasion ? for he was very swift of foot. He 
answered, that he would contend in them, provided kings were 
to be his antagonists. 

Every time news was brought him that his father had taken 

some city, or gained some great battle, Alexander, so far from 

^ sharing in thegeneral joy, UMd to say, in a plaintive tone of voic«. 
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to the youtag pertods that Were brought up with him, " Friends, 
my father will take possession of every thing, and leaye nothing 
for me to do.'* 

One day, some ambassadors from the king of Persia having ar» 
rived at court, during Philip's absence, Alexander gave them so 
kind and so polite a reception, and regaled them in so noble and 
generous a manner, as charmed them all ; but, that which most 
surprised them, was, the good sense and judgment he discovered, 
in conversation. He did not propose to them any thing that was' 
trifling, and like one of his age ; such, for instance, as inquiring 
about the so much boasted gardens suspended in the air ; the 
riches and magnificence of the palace and court of the king of 
Persia, which excited the admiration of the whole world ; the 
famous golden plaintain-tree ; and that golden vine, the grapes of 
which were of emeralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all sorts of 
precious stones, under which the Persian monarch was said fre- 
quently to give audience. Alexander asked them questions of a 
quite different nature ; inquiring which was the road to Upper 
Asia ; the distance of the severed places ; in which, the strei^th 
and power of the king of Persia consisted ; in what part of the 
battle, he fought ; how he behaved towards his enemies, and in 
what manner he governed his subjects. These ambassadors ad- 
mired him all the while ; and perceiving, even at that time, how 
great he might one day become, they observed, in a few words, 
the difference they found between Alexander and Artaxerxes, by 
saying, one to another, ''This young prince is great, and ours is 
rich :" that man must be vastly insignificant, who has no other 
merit than his riches. 

So ripe a judgment in this young prince, was owing entirely 
to his good education. Several preceptors had been appointed, 
to teach him all such arts and sciences as are generally bestowed 
on the heir to a great kingdom ; and the chief of these was 
Leonidas, a person of the most severe morate, and a relation of 
the queen. This Leonidas, in their joumies together, used fre- 
quently to look into the trunks where his bed and clothes were 
laid, in order to see if Olympias, his mother, had not put some- 
thing superfluous into them, which might administer to deUcacj 
and luxury. 

But the greatest service Philip did his son, was appointii^ 
Aristotle his preceptor, the most famous and the most learned 
philosopher of his age, whom he entrusted with the whole care 
of his education. One of the reasons which prompted Philip to 
choose him a master of so conspicuous reputation and merit, was, 
as he himself tells us, that his son might avoid committing a great 
many fiiults, of which he had himself been goiUj. 

Philip was sensible how great a treasure he possessed in Ite 
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person of Aristotle ; for which reascm, he settled upon him a Yftry 
genteel stipend, and afterwards rewarded his pains and care, in an 
infinitely more glorious manner. Having destroyed and laid waste 
the city of Stagira, the native place of that philosopher, he rebuilt^ 
it, purely out pf affection for him ; reinstated the inhabitants who 
had fled from it, or were made slaves ; and gave them a fine park 
in the neighbourhood, as a place for their studies and assemblies. 
Even in Plutarch's time, the stone seats which Aristotle had placed 
there, were standing ; as also spacious vistas, under which those 
who walked were shaded from the. sun beams. 

Alexander, likewise, discovered no less esteem for his master, 
whom he believed himself bound to love, as much as if he had 
been his father ; declaring, that he was indebted to the one for 
living, and to the other for living well. The prepress of the pu- 
pil was equal to the care and abilities of the preceptor. He 
grew extremely fond of philosophy, and learned the several 
parts of it ; but in a manner suitable to his birth. 

Aristotle endeavoured to improve his judgment, by laying down 
sure and certain rules, by which he might distinguish just and solid 
reasoning, from what is only specious ; and, by accustoming him to 
separate, in discourse, all such parts as only dazzle, from those 
which are truly solid, and constitute its whole value. Alexander 
applied himself chiefly to morality, which is properly the science 
of kings, because it is the knowledge of mankind, and of their du 
ties. This he made his serious and profound study ; and consider- 
ed it, even at that time, as the foundation of prudence and wise 
policy. 

The greatest master of rhetoric, that antiquity could ever 
Doast, and who has left so excellent a treatise on that subject, took 
care to make that science part of his pupil's education ; and we 
find, that Alexander, even in the midst of his conquests, was oflen 
very uj^ent with Aristotle to send him a treatise on that subject. 
To this, we owe the work, entitled Alexander's Rhetoric ; in the 
beginning pf which, Aristotle proves to him the vast advantages 
B prince may reap from eloquence ; as it gives him the greatest 
ascendant over the minds oi men, which he ought to acquire, as 
well by his wisdom as authority. 

Some answers and letters of Alexander, which are still extant, 
show that he possessed, in its greatest perfection, that strong, that 
manly eloquence, which abounds with sense and ideas ; and which 
is so entirely free from superfluous expressions, that every single 
word has its meaning ; which, properly speaking, is the eloquence 
of kings. His esteem, or rather his passion for Homer, shows; not 
only with what vigour and success he applied to polite literature* 
but the judicious use he made of it, and the solid advantages he 
proposed to himself from it He was not prompted tg peruse 
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thi8 poet> merely out of curiosity, or to oabend hid tuind, or from 
a gi eat fondness for poetry ; Uut bis view, in sludyiog this admira- 
ble writer, was to borrow such seotimeots from him. as were 
|vorthy a great Icing and conqueror ; cours^^e, intrepidity, toag^ 
nanimity, temperance, prudence, the art of commanding well, in 
war and peace. The verse which pleased him most, iiLHomer, 
was that where Agamemnon is represented as a good limg, mA 
a brave warrior; 

After this, it is no wonder that Alexander should have so high 
an esteem for this poet Thus, when, after the battle of Arbela, 
the Macedonians found« among^the spoils of Darius, a gold box, 
enriched with precious stones, in wluch the excellent perfumes 
used by that prince were put ; Alexapder, who was quite cover- 
ed with dust, and regardless of essences and perfumes, ordered 
that this box should be employed to no other use, than to hold 
Homer's poems ; which he believed the most perfect, the most 
precise production, of the human mind. He admired particularly 
the Iliad, which he called the best provision for a warrior. 

He always had with him that edition of Homer, which Aristotle 
had revised and corrected, and to which the title of '* The Edition 
of the Bpx" was given ; and he laid it, with his sword, every night 
under his pillow. Fond, even to excess, of every kind of glory, 
he was displeased. with Aristotle, his master, for having published, 
in his absence, certain metaphysical pieces, which he himself de^ 
sired to possess alone ; and even, at the time when he was employ* 
ed in the conquest of Asia, and the pursuit of Darius, he wrote 
to him a letter, which is stiii extant, wherein he complains upon 
that very account. 

Alexander says in it, *^ That he had much rather surpass the 
rest of men in the knowledge of sublime and excellent things, than 
m the greatness and extent of his powers." He, in like manner, 
requested Aristotle not to show ihe treatise of rhetoric, above 
mentioned, to any person but himself. He had also a taste for 
(he whole circle of arts, but in such a manner as became a prmce , 
that is, he knew their usefulness «and value. Music, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, flourished iti his reign ; because they 
found him both a skilful ju^^, and generous protector ; who was 
able to distinguish and to reward merit. 

But he despised certain triflii^ feats of dexterity, that were 
of no use. Some Macedonians admired very much, a maa« who 
employed hims^ very attentively in throwing small peas through 
the eye of. a needle, which he would. do at a^ considerable dis , 
tjance, ^nd without once missing. Alexander seeing him at this 
exercise, ordered him, as we are tdid, a piesent, suitable to his 
employment ; a basket of peas. ^ . ; . \ « 

Alexvider w«t of a sprightly dispoBiticin» wis reiotate, siad Very 
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tenatiotig of his optnton ; which never yielded td force, Btit, af 
thf, same time, would sahmit immediately to reason and good 
•ent»e. It is very difficult to treat with persons of this turn of 
mind. Philip accordingly, notwithstanding his douhle authority 
of king and father, helieved it necessary to employ persuasion 
rather than force, with his son, and endeayoured'to make him 
self beloved, rather than feared, by him. 

An accident made him entertain a very advantageous opinion 
of Alexandei . There had been sent from Thessaly , to Philip, a 
war-horse ; a noble, strong, fiery, generous beast, called Buce 
phalus. The owner would not sell him under thirteen talents ; an ^ 
immense sum. The king went into the plains, attended by his 
courtiers, in order to view the perfections of this horse ; but 
upon trial, he appeared so very fierce, and prancpd about in s^ 
furious a manner, that no one dared to mount him. 

Philip, being angry that so furious and unmanageable a crea 
ture had been sent him, gave orders for their carrying him back. 
Alexander, who was present, cried out, " What a noble horse we 
are going to lose, for want of address and boldness to manage 
him!" Philip at first considered these words as the effect o^ 
folly and rashness, so common to young men ; but, as Alexander 
insisted still more upon what he had said, and was very much 
vexed to see so noble a creature just going to be sent hcffne ag^iin, 
his father gave him leave to try what he could do. 

The young prince, oterjoyed.at this permission, goes up to 
Bucephalus, takes hold of the bridle, and turns his head to the 
sun, having observed, that he had been frightened at his own 
shadow. Alexander, therefore, first stroked him gently, with his 
hand, and soothed him with his voice ; then, seeing his fierceness 
ab«te, and artfully taking this opportunity, he let fall his cloak, 
and, springing swiflly upon his back, first slackened the rein, 
without once strikfng or vexing him ; and, when he perceived that 
his fire was cooled, that he was no fonger so fiirious and violent, 
and wanted only to more forward, he gave him the rein, and, 
spurring him with great vigour, animated him, with his voice, to 
his full speed. 

While this was doing, Philip and his whole court^ trembled fof 
fear, and did not once open their lips ; but, when the prince, after 
having run his first heat,. letumed, with joy and pride, at his hav- 
ing broken » horse which was judged absolutely ungovernable 
all the courtiers in general, endeavoured to outvie one another i» 
their applauses and congratulations ; and we are told that Philip 
shed tears of joy , and, embracing Alexander, afler he was alight- 
ed, and kissing hiin, he said to him, « My son, seek a kingdom 
more tirorthy of thee, for Macedon is below thy merit.** 

Alexander, upon hiis accession to tiie throne, saw him««lf iiaw 
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iMncled MTith exttisme dangers. The barbarous iiatioiis» with 
whom Philip coDteoded, duriag his whole reign, thought this 
chnage for their advantage ; aod> despising the youth and inex- 
perience of the young monarch, resolved to seize this opportu- 
nity of regaining their freedom, and satiating themselves with 
nUmder. Nor, had he less to fear from the Greeks themselves ; 
who now thought this a convenient opportunity, to restore their 
ancient form of government, revenge their former injuries, and 
reclaim those rights which they had enjoyed for s^es. 

Alexander, however, resolved to prevent their machinations, 
and to give them no time to complete their confederacies against 
him. After taking revenge upon the conspirators against his 
^aither, whom he slew upon his tomb, he first conciliated the af- 
fections of the Macedonians, by freeing them from a vexations 
and bodily slavery, only commanding their service in hift wars. 

The Macedonians, reflecting on his precarious situation, ad- 
vised him to relinquish Greece, and not penast in his resolution 
ot subduing it by force ; to recover, by gentle methods, the bar- 
barians who had taken arms; and to soothe, as it were, those 
glimmerings of revolt and innovation, by prudent reserve, com- 
placency, and insinuations, in order to conciliate their affections. 
However, Alexander would not listen to these timorous counsels, 
but resolved to secure and support his affairs by boldness and 
magnanimity ; firmly persuaded, that, should he relax in any 
point, at first, all his neighbours would fall upon him ; and that, 
were he to endeavour to compromise -matters, he should be 
obliged to give up all Philip's conquests, and, by that means, 
confine his dominions to the narrow limits of Macedon. 

He therefore made all possible haste to check the arms of the' 
t»arbariaBS, by marching his troops to the banks of the Danube ; 
which he crossed in one night. He defeated the king of the Tri- 
balli, in a great battle ; made the Getae fly, at his approach ; sub- 
dued several barbarous nations, some, by the terror of his name, 
and others by force of arms : and, notwithntanding the arrogant 
answers of their ambassadors, he taught them to dread a danger, 
which they found but too well prepared to overwhelm them. 

Whilst Alexander was thus employed, at a distance, against the 
barbarians, all the cities of Gr^'p^'.e, who were animated more 
particularly by Demosthenes, formed a powerful alliance against 
him. A false report which prevailed of his death, inspired the 
Thebans with a boldness, that proved their ruin. They cut to 
pieces part of the Macedonian garrison, in their citadel. Demos- 
thenes, Oil the other side, was every day haranguing the people ; 
and, tired with contempt for Alexander, whom he called a child 
and a hair-brained boy, he assured the Athenians, with a decisive 
tone of voire, that they had nothing to fear from tb^ l^evfr king of 
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Macedem, wbo did not dare to stir out of his kingdom* bat troaM 
think himself vastly happy, coald he sit peapeably on his throne. 

At the same time, he wrote letters upon letters, to Attalus, one 
of Philip's lieutenants in Asia Minor, to excite him to r^>el. This 
Attains was uncle to Cleopatra, Philip's second wife, and was very 
much disposed to listen to Demosthenes' proposals. Neverthe- 
less, as Alexander was grown very diffident oi him, for which he 
knew there was but too much reason, he therefore, to eradicate 
from his mind all the suspicionii he might entertain, and the bet 
ler to screen his designs, sent all Demosthenes' letters to thai 
prince : but Alexander-saw through all his artifices, and thereupoa 
ordered Hecataras, one of his conunanders, whom he had sent intv 
Asia for that puipose, to have him assassinated ; which was exe 
Quted accordingly. The death of Attains restored tranquillity to th« 
army, and entirely destroyed the seeds <^ discord and rebellion 

The object which seized Alexander's earliest ambition, was the 
Qonqvieat of Persia ; and he now expected that he would have 
leisure and opportunity to prepare for so great an enterprise ; but 
he.was soon called to a new undertaking. The Athenians, The- 
.bans, and Lacedemonians, upited against him ; hopii^, by the as- 
sistance of Persia, to recover tiieir former freedom. In order to 
persuade the Greeks to this, Demosthenes made use of a device, 
which had more cunning in it than wisdom. H^ caused it tabe ie> 
ported, that Alexander was slain in a battle against the Tribsdli ; 
and he produced a iQaD to the assembly, who ventured to affirm, 
ibat he was present and wounded, when his general was slain. 
These false reports, which serve for a day, are but bad policy ; 
hke a false alarm, in battle, the people may sometimes be mocked 
by them ; but, in the end, the success will prove as ridiculous, as 
the invention ; for, as those who find themselves at one time abused 
by such, at other times neglect the real call of truth ; by being sum* 
moned without occasion, they fatally despise the hour of danger. 

This unfortunate obstacle obliged Alexander to turn his sword 
from the Persians, against the Greeks ; of whose assistance, he 
had just before assured himself. Expedition and activity were 
tfie characteristics of this monarch ; he led his army against the 
Greeks, with so much celerity, that his appearance before them 
gave the first news of liis preparation. 

He appeared so suddenly in B<Botia, that the Thebans could 
scarcely believe their eyes; and, havii^ arrived before their walls, 
he was willing to give them Ume to repent ; and only demanded to 
have Phoenix and Prothutes, the two chief ringleaders^of the re- 
ToU, delivered up ; and published, by sound of trumpet, a generRi 
pardon, to all who should come over to him. But the Thebans. bv 
way of insult, demanded to have PhUotes and Antipatcr deUvered 
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to them ; and i:*vited, by a declaration, ail who were soticitous for. 
the liberty of Greece, to join with them in its defence. 

AleiLander, finding it impossible to overcome their obstinacy 
by offers of peace, saw, with grief, that he should be forced to 
employ his power, and decide the affair' by force of arms. A 
great battle was thereupon fought; in which, the Thebans exerted 
themselves with a bravery and ardour much beyond their strength ; 
for the enemy exceeded &em vastly in numbers. But, ailer a long 
and vigorous resistance, such as survived of the Macedonian garri- 
sou in the citadel, coming down from it, and charging the Thebans 
in the rear ; being surrounded on all sides, the greater part ot 
tnem were ci^t to pieces, and the city taken and plundered. 
/* It would be impossible for words to express the dreadftil calami*'^ ' 
ties which the Thebans suffered on this occasion. Some Thra- O 
cians, having pulled down the house of a virtuous lady of quality, ^ 
Timoclea by name, carried off all her goods and treasures ; and 
their captain, having seized the lady, and committed violence 
upon her person, afterwards inquired whether she had not con- 
cealed gold and silver. Timoclea, animated by an ardent desire 
of revenge, replying, that she had hidden some, took him, with 
herself only, into her garden ; and, showing him a well, told him, 
that the instant she saw the enemy enter the city, she herself had 
thrown into it the most precious things in her possession. The 
officer, overjoyed at what he heard, drew nefer the well, and, 
stooping down to see its depth, Timoclea, who was behind, push* 
iiig him with all her strength, threw him in, and afterwards killed 
him, with gi*eat stones.^ 

She was instantly seized by the Thracians, and^ being bound in 
chains, was carried before Alexander. The prince perceived im- 
mediately, by her mien, that dhe was a woman of quality, and 
great spirit ; for she followed those brutal wretches, with a very 
haughty air, and without discovering the least fear. Alexander 
asking her who she was, Timoclea replied, " 1 am sister to 
Theagenes, who fought against Philip for the liberty of Greece, 
and was killed at the battle of Chaeronea, where he commanded." 
The prince^ admiring her generous answer, and still more the 
actions she had performed, gave orders that she should have leave 
to retire, wherever she pleased, with her children. 

Alexander then debated, in council, how to act with r^ard to 
Thebes. The Phocians, and the people of Plataea, Thespia, 
and Orchomenus, who were all in alliance with Alexander, and 
had shared in his victory, represented to him the cruel treatment 
they had met with from the Thebans, who had also destroyed 
their cities, and reproached them with the zeal which they had 
always discovered in favour of thePersians, against the Greeks, 
who held them in the utmost detestation : the proof of which wai 
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^oatb tliey hitd all taken tode^Aroy Thebes, after they sliotiM 
have yanquifthed the Persians. 

Cleades, one of the prisoners, being permitted to speak, en* 
4eaT0Qred to excuse, in some measure, the fault of the Thebaos ; 
9 fault, which, in his opinion, should be imputed to a rash and 
credulous imprudence, rather than to depravity of will, and de- 
^ared periidy. He remonstrated, that his countrymen, upon 9 
false report of Alexander's death, had indeed too rashly broken 
into Tebellion, not against the king, but against his successors. 
That, what crimes soever they might have committed, they had 
been punished for them, with the utm€»st severity, by Uie dread- 
ful calamity which had befallen their city ; that there now re- 
mained in it none but women, children, and old men, from whom 
they had nothing to fear ; and who were so. much the greater ob- 
jects of compassion, as they had been no wayF concenied in the 
revolt. He concluded, with reminding Alexander, that Thebes, 
which had given birth to so many gods and heroes, several of 
whom were that king's ancestors, had also been the seat of his fa- 
ther PhiUp's rising glprv, and like a second native country to him. 
. These motives ui^sd by Cleades, were very strong and pow- 
erful ; nevertheless, the anger of the conqueror prevailed, and 
ihe city was destroyed. However, he set at liberty the priests ; 
all such as had right of hospitality with the Macedoniiins ; the de- 
scendants of Pindar, the famous poet, who had done so much hon- 
our to Qreece $ and Siiich as bad opposed the revolt. But all the 
rest, in number above thirty thousand, he sold ; and upwards of 
six thousand had been killed in battle. The Athenians were so 
Seublbly affected at the sad disaster which had befallen Thebes, 
that, being about to solemnise the festival of the great my steries, 
they suspended them, on account of their extreme grief; and re* 
ceived, with the greatest humanity, all those who had fled from the 
battle, and the plunder of Thebes, and made Athens their asylum 

Alexander's so sudden arrival in Greece, had very much abat 
ed the haug^tif^ess of the Athenians, and extinguished Demosthe- 
nes' vehemence and fire : but the ruin of Thebes, which was still 
more sudden, threw them into the utmost consternation. They 
therefore had recourse to intreaties, and sent a deputation to 
Alexander, to implore his clemency ; Demosthenes was amoitt 
them ; but he had no sooner arrived at Mount Cytheron, than, 
dreading the anger of that prince, he quitted the embassy, and 
returned home, 

Alexander sent Immediately to Athens, requiring the citizeos 
to deliver up to Mm ten orators, whom he supposed to have been 
me chief instruments in forming the league which Philip, his 
n^er, bad defeated at ChsBronea. It was on this occasion, that 
l>«iiu>sthen^ related to the people the labia of the wolves andl 
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dogi ; in whidi, it is 8ii]»po6ed that the wolrer one day told tii# 
sheep, that, in case they desired to he at peace with them, they 
must deliver up to them the dogs, who were their guard. 

The application was easyjand natural; especially with respect 
to the orators, who were justly compared to dogs, whose duty it 
was to watch, to hark, and to fight, in order to save the lives of 
the flock. In this afflicting dilemma of the Athenians, who could 
not prevail with themselves to deliver up their orators to certain 
death, though they had no other way to save their city, Demades, 
whom Alexander had honoured with his friendship, offered to 
undertake the embassy alone^ and intercede for them. 

The king, whether he had satiated his revenge, or endeavoured 
to blot out, if possible, by some act of clemency, ^ barbarous 
action he had just before committed ; or rather, to remove the 
several obstacles wluch might retard the execution of his grand 
design, and, by that means, not leave, during his absence, the 
least pretence for murmurs, waved his demand with regard to 
the delivery of the orators, and was pacified by their sending 
Caridemus into banishment; who, being a native of Orssa, a small 
country of Peloponnesus, had been presented, by the Athenians, 
with his freedom, for the services he had done the republic. 

He was son-in*law to Chersobleptus, king of Thrace ; had 
learned the art of war under Iphicrates ; aikl had himself fire* 
quently commanded the Athenian armies. To avoid the pursuit 
of Alexander, he took refuge with the king of Persia. As for the 
Athenians, he not only forgave them the several injuries he pre» 
tended to have received, but expressed a particular regard foi 
them, exhorting them to. apply themselves vigorously to publk 
affiiirs ; and to keep a watchful eye over the several transaction! 
which might happen ; because, in case of his deaths their city 
wHs to give laws to the rest of Greece. 

Htslorjans relate, that^ many years after this expedition, he was 
seized with deep remorse &r the calamity he had brought upooi 
the Thebans, and that this made him behave with much greater 
humanity towards many other nations. So dreadful an examplo 
of severity, towards so powerful a city as Thebes, spread the 
terror of his arms through all Greece, add made all things giv# 
way before him. He summoned, at Corinth, the assembly of the 
several states and free cities of Greece, to obtain from them ttitt 
same supreme command agi^inst the Persians, which had bee« 
granted his father^ a little before his death. 

. No assembly ever debated upon a more important subject, tt 
was the western world deliberatii^ upon the ruin of the east » 
and the method for executing a revenge, which had been suspends 
ed more than an age. Th^ ass^mb)ly held at this time, gave rise 
fo evestsi the t^htifm of which apfes^n aiioiuiihingi tod elipoH 
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tacredible ; and to revolutions, which contributed to change the 
disposition of most thingei in the political world. 

To form such a des^, required a prince, bold, enterprising 
and experienced in war ; one of great views, who, having acquired 
a great name by his exploits, was not to be intimidated by danger, 
nor checked by obstacles ; but, above all, a monarch, who had 
the supreme authority over all the states of Greece, none of 
which, singly, was powerful enough to make so arduous an at- 
tempt ; and which required, in order for their acting in concert, to 
be subject to one chief, who might give motion to the several parts 
of that great body, by making them all concur to the same end. 

Such a prince, was Alexander : it was not difficult for him to 
rekindle, in the minds of the people, their ancient hatred of the 
Persians, their perpetual and irreconcilable enemies ; whose des- 
truction they had more than once sworn, and whom they had de* 
termined to extirpate, in case an opportunity should present it- 
self; a hatred, which the intestine feuds of the Greeks, might 
indeed have suspended, but could never extinguish. 

'The immortal retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, notwith- 
standing the vigorous opposition of the prodigious army of the Per- 
sians, showed plainly what might be expected from an army com- 
posed of the flower of the forces of all the cities of Greece, and 
those of Macedon, commanded by generals formed under Philip ; 
and to say all in a word, led on by Alexander. The delibera- 
tions of the assembly were therefore very short ; and that prince 
was unanimously appointed generalissimo against the Persians. 

Immediately, a great number of officers and governors of cities, 
with many philosophers, waited upon Alexander, to congratulate 
him upon his election. He flattered himself that Diogenes 6i 
Synope, who was then at Corinth, would also come, like the rest 
and pay his compliments. This philosopher, who entertained a 
very mean opinion of grandeur, thought it improper to congratu- 
late men just upon their exaltation, but that mankind ought to wattf 
till those persons should perform actions worthy of their hig^ 
stations. 

Diogenes, therefore, still continued at home; upon which, Alex* 
ander, attended by all his courtiers, made him a visit. The phi* 
losopher was, at that time, lying down in the sun ; but, seeing so 
great a crowd of people advancing towards him, he sat up, and 
ized his eyes on Alexander. This prince, surprised to behold so 
famous a philosopher reduced to such extreme poverty, after 
saluting him, in the kindest manner, asked, *< whether he wanted 
any thing V* Diogenes replied, ** Yes, that you would stand a' 
Kttle out of my sunshine.*' 

This flmswer raised the contempt and indignation of all the cour 
* "rs I but tiiemonarch, struck with the philosopher's greataess ol 
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-** Werel ncA Alexander,*' says he, *« I would be Dicggenes.** 
This presents us with the true image of Alexander and Diogenes. 
How great and powerful soever that prince might think himself^ 
he could not deny himself, on this occasion, inferior to a man to 
whom he could give, and from whcmi he could take, nothing. 

Alexander, before he set out for Asia, was determined to con- 
sult the oracle of Apollo; He therefore went to Delphos, where 
he happened to arrive in those days which are called unlucky ; 
« season, in which peo]4e are forbidden to consult the oracle ; 
and, accoidingly, the priestess refused to go to the temple. But 
Alexander, who could not bear any contradittion to his will, took 
her forcibly by the. arm, and, as he was leading hei- to the tern 
pie, she cned out, ** My son, thou art irresistible.*' This wtt 
all he desired ; and, catching hold of these words, which he con> 
sidered as spoken by the oracle, he set out for Macedonia, in ordei 
to make preparations Uxc his great expedition. 

Alexander, having arrived in his kingdom, held a council with 
the chief officers of his army, and the nobles of his court, on the 
expeditionhe meditated against Persia, and the measures he should 
take, in order to succeed in it. The whole assembly were unani 
mous, except in one article. Andpater and Parmenio were of 
opinion, that the king, before he en^ged in ai^ enterprise which 
fnnii necessarily be a long one, ought to make choice of a con 
sort, in order to secure himsdf a successor to his throne. 

But Alexander, who was of a violent, fiery temper, did not ap» 
prove <^ this advice ; and believed, that, ai^er he had been nomi* 
nated generalissimo of the Greeks, and that his father had leA 
him an invincible army, it would be a shame for him to lose hit 
time in solemnising his nuptials, and waiting for its fruits : fbi 
which reason, he determined to set out immediately. 

Accordingly, he offered up very splendid sacrifices to the gods, 
and caused to be celebrated at Dia, a city of Macedon, scenicai 
games, which had been instituted by one of his ancestors, in hon- 
our of Jupiter and the Muses. This festival continued nine days, 
agreeably to the number of those goddesses. He had a tent 
msed, large enough to hokl a hundred tables,, on which, nine hun- 
dred covers might be laid. To this feast, the several princes of his 
family, all the ambassadorai, generals, and officers, were invited. 

Before he set out upon his great expedition, he settled the 
affairs of Macedon, over which he appointed Antipater, as vice- 
roy, with twelve thousand foot, and nearly the same number ol 
horse. He also inquired into the domestic affairs of his friends,'' 
giving to one an estate in land, to another a village, to a third the 
revenues of a town, to a fourth the toll of a harbour. As all the 
revenues of his demesnes, were already employed and exhausted, 
by his donations^ Peidiccas said to him, ^^91 v lorA, irhat is it vo;4 
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reserve for yourself?" Alexnnder refjUed, '**Hope;** upon 
which, Perdiccaa said, ** the suoie hope ought ihereibre to satisfy 
us ;" and so refused, very generously, to accept of what tiie 
kiDg had appointed hioi. 

Al\er having completely- settled his affairs in Macedonia, and 
used all the precautions imaginable, to prevent any troubles from 
arising during his absence, he set out for Asia, in the beginning 
of the spring. His army consisted of little more than thirty thou- 
sand foot, and four or five thousand horse ; but they were all 
brave men, well disciplined, and inured to fatigues. They had 
made several campaigns under Philip, and were, each of them» 
in case of necessity^ capable of commanding ; most of the officers 
were nearly sixty years of age, and the common men fifty ; and, 
when they were either assembled, or drawn up at the head of a 
camp, they had the air of a venerable senate. 

Parmenio commanded the infantry ; Philotas, bis son, had e^i* 
teen hundred horse under him ; and Callas, the son of Harpalus 
the same number of Thessalian cavalry. The rest of the horse* 
men were composed of natives of the several states of Greece, 
and, amounting to six hundred, had their particular commander. 
The Thracians and Pasonians, who. were always in front, were 
neaded by Cassander. Alexander began his march along the lake 
Cercinum, towards Amphipolis, crossed the river Strymon, neat 
its mouth, aflerwards the Hebrus, and, in twenty days, arrived 
4t Sestos. 

He then commanded Pannenio to cross over from Sestos id 
Abydos, with all the horse, and part of the foot; which he ac 
cordin^y did, with the assistance of a hundred and sixty galleys, 
and several flat-bottomed vessels ; while he himself crossed over 
the Hellespont, steering his galley with his own hands : and, 
when he arrived near the shore, as if to take possession of the 
continent, he leaped from his ship, in complete armour, and tes- 
tified many transports of joy. 

This confidence soon began to diffuse itself over all the rest of 
the army : it inspired his soldiers with so much courage and se 
cnrity , that th€^ fancied themselves marching, not to a precarious 
war, but a certain victory. Having arrived at the city of Lamp* 
sacus, which he was determined to destroy, in order to punish 
the rebellion of its inhabitants, Anaximenes, a native of that place 
came to him. This man, who was a famous historian, had beer 
very intimate with Philip, his father ; and Alexander himself had 
a great esteem for him, having been his pupil. The king, suspect- 
ing the business he came upon, to be beforehand with him 
swore, in express terms, that he would never grant his request 
** The favour I have to desire of you," says Anaximenes, ** ia 
that yoq would destroy Lampsacus.** By this witty evasion, thr. 
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hbtorian, savecl his country. From thence, Alexander went to 
Troy, where he paid great honours to the shade of Achilles, and 
caused games to be celebrated around his tomb. He admired and 
envied the felicity of the Grecian hero, in having found, during 
life, a faithful friend in Patroclos, and, after death, a noble f^ne<* 
gyrist in Homer. 

When the news of Alexander's landing in Asia, was brought to 
Darius, he testified the utmost contempt for the Macedonian 
army, and indignation at the presumption of their generals. In 9 
letter which he' wrote, he reprehended his audacious insblipnce, 
and gave orders, to his various governors, in the different parts of 
his dominions^ that, if they took Alexander alive, they should whip 
him with rods, make prisoners of the whole army, and send them, 
as slaves, to one of the most deserted parts of his dominions. 

Thus, confiding in the glittering, but barbarous multitude, which 
he commanded, he disposed of the enemy as already vanquished* 
Bi^ ccmfidence goes only a short part of the road to success. The 
great nambers which he had gathered, brought only unwieldy 
splendour into tlie field ; and, instead of procuring him security^ 
increased his embarrassments. 

Alexander having, at length, arrived on the banks of the Orani* 
cus, a river of Phrygia, there first found the Persians disposed td 
dispute his passage. The Persian Satraps, taking possession of 
the higher banks, at the head of an army of one hundred thousand 
foot, and upwards of ten thousand horse, seemed to promisethem- 
selves victory. ^ Memnon, who was a Rhodian, and commanded, 
under Darius, all the coast of Asia, had advised tiie geoerafti iiat 
to venture a battle, hut lay waste the plains and even the cities; 
thereby to starve Alexander's army, and oblige him to return 
back into Europe. Memnon was the best of all Darius' general?, 
snd had been the principal agent in hi^^ietories. It is not easy 
tocketermine what in Mcannon we oaghi to admire most ; whether 
his greet -wisdon^in council, his courage and capacity in the field, 
or his zeal and attachment to his sovereign. The counsel given 
by him, on this occasion, was excellent, when we consider that 
bis enemy was fiery and impetuous, had neither town, nor mnga* 
sine, nor pi ace of retreat ; that he was entering a country to which 
he was absolutely a stranger, and inhabited by enemies ; that de- 
lays alone would weaken and ruin him ; and that his only hopes 
lay in immediately giving battle. 

But Arsites, a Phrygian Satrap, opposed the opinion of Mem- 
non ; and protested he would never suffer the Grecians to make 
such havoc in the territories which he governed. This ill counsel 
prevailed over thatt)f the Rhodian ; whom the Persians, unhap* 
pily for thein^ suspected of a design to: protract the war, and, by 
Chat means, make himself necessary to Darius 
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• Alttxaader, in the meail timei marehecT on, at the head of hin 
heavj armed infantry, drawn up in two lines, with the cavalry in 
the wings, and the baggage in the rear. Having arrived opon the 
hankfl of the Granicus, Parmenio advised him to encamp there, io 
battle array ; in order that his forces might have time to rest thara- 
selves, and not to pass the river till very early next morning, be- 
cause the enemy woald then be lessee to prevent htm. He add- 
e<l, that it wo«ild be too dangeroos to attempt crossing a river^ in 
sight of an enemy ; especially, as that before them was deep, and 
its banks very craggy ; so that the Persian cavalry, who waiter) 
their approach in battle array, cm the other Bide,.m%ht easily de» 
teat them, before they were drawn up:; that, besides the loss which 
would be sustained on this occasion, this enterprise, in case it 
should prove .unsuccessful, would be of dangerous consequence 
to their future affairs; the fame and glory of arms depending 
on the first actions. 

However, these reasons were not able to make the least inh> 
pression on Alexander ; who declared, that it would be a shame, 
should he, after crossing the Hellespont,, suffer his progress to be 
retarded by a rivulet ; for so he csdlcd the Granicus, out of coo* 
tempt ; Uiat th^y ought to take advantage of the teiror which the 
suddenness of his arrival, and the boldness of the attempt, h^d 
spread among the Persians; and answer the high opinion the woiid, 
conceived of his courage, and the valour of the Macedonians. 

Theenemy^s horse^which was very nunerous, lined the whote 
shore, and formed a large front, in order to oppose Alexander, 
iwhe^ever he should endeavour to pass ; and the foot, which con* 
sisted chiefly of GreeJ(s in Darius' service, was posted behind 
upon an easy ascent. The two armies continued a long time in 
sight of each other, on the banks of the river, as if dreading the 
event The Persians waited till tiie Macedonians should enter 
the river, in oider to charge them to advantage upon their landing, 
and the latter seemed to he making choftoe of a place proper for 
erossitig, and to survey the ^sountenanoe of their enemies. 

Upon this, Alexander ordered his horse to be brought, oom* 
maftded the noblemen of the court to fi^low him, and behave gal- 
lantly. He himself commanded the right wing, and Parmenio the 
left. The king first caused a strong detachment to march into the 
I iver, himself following it with the rest of the forces. He made 
Parmenio advance afterwards with the left wing: he himsetf led 
on the right wing into the river, followed by the rest of the troops; 
the trumpets sounding, and the whole army raising cries of joj. 

The Persians, seeing this detachment advance forward, began to 
let fly their arrows, and march to a place where the dedivit^ 
WBS not so great, in order to keep the Macedomans fixNm landings 
^ut now the horse engSged, with great fury f vom part eodeavour* 



4fO»Uni.» ,wbo»» €«T«lij waft Tostly inlerior is nuiEibery besidM 
tb# advaotii^ cf tb^guonncl, wei^.ivoiiivied.ivitk the d^tts shoi 
fn>m tbe €!*iMitepi^ , jiot}t0.iBe&tiQa tbot ib« fiiwir&r of: ^ Feb> 
j|ii|U h^^TM^ weredr«w».'lig^ther ib tbie f>laQ«| and lb«t Memnwis 
ui coB^ert witb'bis eonss, covamaoded. there 
. .'^bft ttac^doBiaiift lut fii^jt gav^fgrpuBd, aA«r having lort tbe £nt 
rankai wbi^b nsid.e a'v^Q»MM» dejeoce*. Alexander, wbo bad; firfi* 
.|{»wed tbeiacloaelyr^i^.fv^albtced tbem with hie beait ttoopa, 
.iMiaded IbcfanbtrnQeUV aoinaaled them by btt pre«ence> pushed 4be 
Fersiaiis aod routed tb^i^^^. upon wbich^ the wbple ario^y foUoii^od 
J9y&er» crossed tbe niyeri^aod attacked the eoemy onall aides* Alex^ 
aod«r,6fS|^ cbai?geKl ^tbe.tbkkeeit ptirt^pf tbe etieiiiya houses in 
.which .th^ generals, fought. He himself waa particularly coAr 
^^fMCUOBs by htsisbieid, aod the p^itioe q£ feathers, tbat.ov:e£8badow^ 
ied his helmet; on the two sides of which, there rose two wii^, 
las itjwc^roi of a ^eat length, aod so vastly white^ tbtkt they .daza^Iecl 
.Um.^Qs fii the beholder* The chaige wai very forious about his 
person ; and* though only ihe hoi^e eligi^$ed| they fought like foo^ 
mua.io iD«ii» without giving ^)^y> on either side; every one striving 
to4:epulse his jaidversary » a«Ki gi lin ground upon biqa% Spitbrobatea^ 
Jieilte«aiit«goverpor of Ionia » aod son-in*laiv to Darius, distioguisb- 
^himsQlf, above the rest of the generals, by his superior bravery^ 
Beiiig.sai'rounded by forty Feiv^i» lords, alLof them his relations^ 
(Of . epperienoed valour) and who n^vor moved from liis side^ he 
carried terror wherever he wentj. Alexander ^^Metvinf ia hoUr 
fidljaiit a manner he aigtudised himaelf, clapped spurs to his hoicse^ 
mi advaiiced towards him. Immediately* they en^ged, and eacbi^ 
having thrown ajavelin, wounded the other slightly. Spithrobates 
falls furiously sword in handtipon Alexander, who being prepared 
for him, thrusts his pike into his face, and laid him dead at his feet. 
At that very momeat^ Kasaces,,brothcr of that nobleman, charging 
hifn on the aide»gave him so furious a blow on the head, with his 
battle-axe, that he beatoff bis plume, but went no deeper than the 
Imr* As he was goii^ to i*epeat his blow on the bead, which now 
a|ipe«9'ed through his fractured belmet, ClituB cut off Rasaces? 
hfuid, wi$h one stroke of hia sctini^ar, audi by that means $aved bis 
•oveveign's life. The dai^r to ;which Alexander had been ext 
fipaedf greatly animated the courage of his soldiers, who now 
performed wonders. 

The Persians, in tiie centre of the cavalry, upon whom the light 
armed tiroop^. who had beei^ posted in the intervals of the honsi^^ 
ponced a i^rpetual dischairgaof darts, being unable to sustain ^aii^K 
loog^r the attapk of jLhe Macedonians wbo struck them all in thii 
face, Uie two wingaii^ece immediately, broken and put, to flight. . 

Aiexiwdec 4id nut pjirsDe ii^n . lungi: but tmi^d ^iboot iumi^ 
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«toly to charge the feot. The^ M firdi sieed &^ grettiirl \ iMf^ 
when i&yey flaw themseltefl attacked at the dame time by the €«^iJ^ 
iry, and the Macedonian phalanx which had croflsed ^e lirer, wai4 
thai the battnlimifl were now engaged, those of the Persians dM 
aol make either a long or a yigoroos reaifltancei and were soon pot 
to flight ; except the Grecian inlantry, in the service of Dariutf* 
This body of foot retiring to a hill, demanded a promise firom Ale3[« 
-ander, to let then march a way unmolested; bnt, Ibllowii^ the dkS 
lates of his wrath, rather than those of reason, he roshed into the 
midit of this body, and presently lost his horse, (not Bocephahit) 
who was killed, with the thmst of a iword. 

The battle was so hot aroond him, that most of the Maeed<M»-> 
>ans, who lost their lives on this occasion, fell faerei They wel^ 
-opposed by men who were well disciplined, had t>eeR iniired tb 
war, and fought in despair. They were all cot to pieces, two 
thousand excepted, wbo were taken prisoners. A great nnnhber 
of the Persian commkmders Iny de^id on the spot. Arsites fled 
into Phrygtii, where, it is said, he laid violent hands on himself, 
for having been the cause ttvat the battle was fbng|it. 

Twenty thousand foot, and two* thousand five hundred horse* 
men, were killed in this 'engagement, on the side of the barbarians? 
and, of the Macedonintis, twenty -five of the royal 'horse were kill* 
ed^ at the first attack. Alexander ordered Lysippiis to make their 
statues ID brass, all of which- were set up in a city of Macedoif, 
called Dia ; whence, they were many years afterwards carried to 
Rome, by Metellus. About sixty pf the other cavalry were kill« 
ed, and nearly thirty foot ; who, the next day, were all laid witl 
their arms and equipage in one grave ; and the king aranted an 
exemption to their fathers -and children, from every- wd of tri* 
bote and service. • 

He also took the utmost care of the wounded, visited them, 'and 
Jiaw their wouuds dressed. He inquired very particularly into 
their adventures, and permitted every one of them to relate his 
actions in the battle, and boaiM his bravery. He ako granted the 
rights of Sepulchre to the principal Perstatis, and did not even 
refuse it to such Q-reeks as diad in the Persian service; bfrt all 
those whom he took prisoners, he laid in chahis^ and sent to 
work, as slaves, in Macedonia, for' having fought under the bar* 
barian standard against their country, contrary to ttie express 
prohibition declared by Greece. 

Alexander made it his duty and pleasure to share the honour 
of the victory with the Qi^eeks ; and sent particularly to the Athe- 
nians, three hundred shields, being part of the plunder taken 
from the enemy ; and caused this glorious inscription to be \n- 
, scribed on the rest of the spoils . *' Alexander^ 9on of PhiKp^ 

% thtOreeki^ (the Lacedcsmoniam excBfttif) gained tfiitt sp&ih^ 



/f Ml A€ .hufhariahr.who tinkaidi AtimJ* '< TIk gmlier tpaxt^- 
the gold and silver plate, the purple carpets, and «lher faraituit 
^.Ihe Persifta loxory, 1^ sent lo bis motfaer. 
h 7his victory not only impressed the Persians with consterMH' 
tioiaEy but served to excite the ardoop of the intadki^ armj. The^ 
PersiaDS». perceiving thai they.^were not able to overcome thd 
Greeks, thoa^ possessed of manifest adimitages, supposed thut 
ihej never coald he able to face them, upon e(|ilal terms; and thosv 
from the first mischance^ they gave a|^ all hopes ^suceeiMiing by 
valoar, indeed^ in idl invasions^ where the nations invaded have 
been cMiioe- beaten» with great advantages of pboe o& their side, 
sach as defensive livers^ straits, and moMitaiiis, the j soon he^n 
t0 pei^uade themselvetf, that, upon eainl tenns^ such im en^ttiy 
mast be irresistible. 

. It is the opinion of Machiavel, that he who resolves to defend a 
passs^ie, should do it with his ablest forces ; for few regions of any 
circuit are so well defended by natnre, that armies or such force 
a|k may bethooght sufficient to C4»H|pier them, cannet brieah through 
the neural di&ulties of the entrance. - One passage or atiether 
isfcommonly left in^andod; and some place w«aklv defended, will 
be the cauae of <a fiitai tidimpqiih to the invaders. How c^leiri hav« 
me Alpd been ^urmoJaBted 1^ armies breaking into Italy temd^ 
though they produced dreacO&il difienlties aaid dangers amon^ 
those that scaled &em, yel they, were never found to give secu- 
rity to those that lay behind. • ' 

• It was theiefore politic in Alexander to pass tiie river in thd 
(ace of the enemy, without marching higher, to seek an eamev 
passage, or labouring to convey his men over it by sooie safer- 
method. Having beaten the- enemy, upon Iheir own terms, he 
destroyed their reputation no lessthsm their strength, leaving the 
wretched subjects of such a state, no hopeft of socoour from such' 
qnublc protectors. . 

^SoQQ after the. battle of Gnuncus, he recovered Sanfisfrom the* 
enemy, which was in a manner the bolwavkof thotbfrrbarian em- 
pire, on that side next the sen. He took the inhabitants under his 
protection, reeetvod their nobles with the utmost condescension 
and permitted them to be governed by their own laws and maxims ; 
observing, to his friends around him, ** That such as lay the foun- 
dations of a new dominion, should always endeavour to have the 
fame of beiiig merciful.^' j 

Four days afterwards;^e arrivcid at Ephesus, carrying with 
him those u ho htul been banished from thence for being his ad 
herents, and restored its popular form of government. He as- 
sign <'d to the temple of Dian^, the tributes which were paid to 
the kings of Persia. Before he letl fiphesus, the deputies of the 
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mm 0r Thsrilm arid M^^Mna; w«iied ^tqpen.hun^ %itli tfe k^ 

He aflerwardt maKhed te MiletiM ; whiek citjr, flattered witli 
tke hopes of a- sodden and pcnverfid support, slMit their gates 
i^iost hMD : iadeed, ibe Persiaa fleet, which was rerr eottsade- 
fable, made a show as if it woald soccmhT tibait. cHy ; but, «^r 
baring Bidle several .flrviftleas atteonpls to engage that dt the ene- 
Qkjrit was foietd to sail awagp. Menoium had sfaiit hims^np in 
this fortress^ with a great namber of fais.8ofailex« who had eaeaped 
froai the battle, and wai^ detfinniaed to make a gdod defemie. 

Aiexattd«r, wh^ woidd not Itose a asooAeat, atfcndked it, and 
planted acalkig hiddsss mi alf sides. Thft sealade was carried on 
wiik.greai rigour, and opposed with. no less iotrepidtty, thoit^ 
Alexander sent fresh troops, to relieve each other without tbe 
least hitennissita; jand this' lasted' sevet»l4iays« At last, finding 
his soldiers were. every where ionised; <and IhsU the citjr waa 
provided wilh every Umg for n leng iiege, he planted all ins 
QMobinea against it, made a gaeat nmnber of breaches, and, 
whenever, these were attacked, a new scidade was attempted* 
The besieged, after swatftwrnig all these efibrts with pro^^iew 
bravery, capitulated, to prevent beiqg taikei by storm. Al«Kan*' 
ier treated the Miiesians with the utmost humanity, Imtaold atf 
Uie fi>reigners who weine found in it 

AfW the cafpture of Miletus, he maferched into Caria, in onier 
to lay siege to Halicamassos. This city wasof prodigioorfjdiA 
oott ad^cess, froii its happy situatibn, and ha4 been etn>ti^y forti 
fled. Besides -Memnon, the ablest as well as the most valiant ol 
all Darius' commanders, had got into it, with a body of choice sol-' 
diers, with a design to signalize his courage and fidelity to his 
sovereign. He accordingly made a very noble defence, in which 
he was seconded by Ephialtes, another general of great merit. 
Whatever could be expected from the most intrepid bravery, 
and the most consummate knowledge in the science of war, was, 
en this occasion, conspicuous, on both indes. . 

Memnon, finding it impossible for him to hold out any longer,- 
was forced to abandon the city. As the sea was open to him, aftei 
having put a strong garrison into (he citadel, which was well 
flitored with provisions, he took with him the surviving inhabi- 
tants, with all their riches, and conveyed them into the island of 
Cos, which was not far from Halicamassus. Alexander did not 
think proper to besiege the citadel, it being of little importance 
after the city was destroyed ; which lie donolished, vo the very 
foundations. He left it, after having encompassed it with strong 
walls, and stationed some good troops in the country. ■ 

/"Soon-aftfT this, he restored Ada, queen of Caria, to her king 
dom, of which she had sometime betbre, been dispossessed ; and 



m a te^uiiODir eCiht deepseoae she hadof Ihe faroon recmtei 
from JU«xaiider» sheseot htm, every day, meats dressed rn the- 
QMst exquisite aaanoer^ and the most excelleat cooks of every 
kand. Alexander answered the cfaeen, on this occasion, **' Th»t^ 
all this train was of no senrice to him ; for that he was possessed' 
of noch better coaJn, whoni Leonidas, his governor had ^ven* 
I, one of whom prepared him a good dinner, a«d an exceilent- 



sopper ; and those were, Temperance and Exercise." \ 

Several kings of Asia A&nor sahauttedftvohihtarily to Alexander. 
Ibthridates, long of Pootns^ was one of those Who aftef wards ad* 
hered to this prince, and ^ittowed him in his expeditions. He wm 
Mn to ArioiMffisanes, governor of Pbrygia, and king of Pontos ; of 
whan mention has been already made. H« is computed to be the 
•ixteenlh kii^ from. Artabanos, who is considered as the founder 
of that kin^om ; of which, he had been pat in possession by Da- 
rius, son of UyataispeSv. his father. The famous Mithridates, who 
so long employed die Roman armies, was one of his successors. 

The year ensuing, Alexander began the -campaign very early.- 
He had debated whether it would be proper for him to-march di*! 
rectiy against Darius, or first subdue the rest of the mstritimo 
provinces. The latter opinion appeared the safest, since he' 
theiteby would not be molested by such nations as he should leave 
behind him. This progress was at first interrupted. Near Ptm-- 
talis, a city situated .bet wemi Lysia and Pampbylia, is a defile;- 
4ong the sea shore, which is always dry at low water, so that 
tiiivellers may poss it at that time ; but, when the sea rises, it ir 
all covered. As it was now winter, Alexander, whom nothiijg 
ooold daunt, was desirous of passing it, before the waters fell. 
His forces were therefore obliged to march a whole day in the 
water, which came up to their waist. 

Alet^ander, afier having settled afi*airs in Ciciiffa and PamphyKa^ 
Marched his army to CelasnsB, a city of Phrygia, watered by the- 
river Marsyas, which the fictions of po^ have made so famous.' 
He summoned the garrison a£the citadel, whither the inhabitants 
Imd retired, to surrender;* but these, believing it impregnable, 
answered Jkauj^itily , that they would^rst <Qew However, finding 
die. attack carried on with great. Tigmii',ihiey desired a truce of 
riaty days; at tliS expiration of .which, they ^tonised to open their 
gates, in ease th«f .w»ro notiSuccouted ; and aicoafdii^y, no aid- 
arriving, ihey sttrrendervd.themsckrieii dn the appointed day. 

Thence;he mafched into Phr^ia, Ae ancteiit dominion or thoi 
celelmited king Midas. Having t^en^Uie^^ipital city ^ he was ^« 
rirous of seeingthe famous chariot, to s^hioh the6or<fia»lDOOt was> 
tied. This knot, which fastened the yok:e to the beam, was tied- 
frith so DMich intricacy, that it was impossible to discover where 
the ends bcgaoy or hov' they were^conaeaied. Aceording to on 
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BBcknt triidiitofi of the couDtry , ao oracle liad foretold, lluit tiitr 
mwi who could untie it, should possets ^le empire of Asia. 

AlexaDdet beii^ firmly persuaded tWi the oracle was meaoit ioi 
him, after maoy fruitless trials, instead (^farther, attempting to on 
tic it in the usual manner, drew his sword, and eut it in pieces 
cryif^ out, ** That tluU was the only way to utttie it/' The priest 
hailed the omeA, and deolared thttt Alexander hod fulfilled the 
oracle. 

Omtivs, who now began to he more alarmed than before, used 
all his art to raise an army, and eueourage hit forces. He seof 
Memoon into Greece, to invade Macedon, in order to mstke a di<- 
version of the Grecian forces : hut that general dyixng upon this' 
expedition, Darius' hopes yanished in that quarter, and, insteac* 
of invading the enemy, he was obliged to consult as to the pro 
tection of his empire at home. 

in the mean time, Alexander, having left Qordium, marched into 
Paphlagonia and Cnppadocia ; which he subdued. It was there 
he heard of Memnon's death ; the news of which, confirmed him 
in his resolution, of marching immediately into the provinces of 
Upper Asia. Accordingly, he advanced, by hasty marches, into 
Cilicia, and arrived in the country called Cyrus' Camp. Froai 
tbeoce, there is no more than fifty stadia (two leagues ood a hall 
each) to the pass of Cilicia, which is a very narrow itnut, tbrpcii^ 
which travellers are obliged to go from Cappadocta, to Tapsuih* 

The officer who guarded it in Darius' name, had leA; only a few 
soldiers in it ; and those fled, the instant they lieard of the enemy's, 
arrival. Upon this, Alexander entered the pass, and, aAer view* 
ing very attentively the situation of the place, admired his own 
good fortune, and confessed he might have been very easily stop- 
ped and defeated there, merely by the throwing of stones ; for 
besides that tfab piass was so narrow, that foor men, conplelely 
arcied, could scarcely walk abreast in it, the top of the raoumnin 
bong over the road, which was not otaly sfrait, bnt broken, io* 
several places, by the fall of torrents from the mountains. . 

Alexander marched his whole ariny to the city of Tarsus, whi^wt 
he arrived the instant Hie Persians were setting fire to49iat place . 
to prevent lus.fdundsmg tfaeigreat riohesi of so flourishiiig a ci^: 
But he rushed inVandstopi^ed the progress of the fitre*; the ba|[lMu.- 
riaos having flei^ tiie moment they heard of hia^drriva). ' . 
f Through this city, the Cydnl»runs: ;!»Tiier not so remarkable 
f#r the breadth of its ichannel, ar^fifr the beimty of its waters, 
whsch «re*extretnely hmpad, but, at the same time^ excessive^ 
ool4» beoiaiis^ of: the tufted trees with which its banks are ovetw 
shadowed^ It wat now about the end of summer, whidi is exces 
sbely hot in Cilicia ; and, in the hottest part of die day^ wbm tbo 
^^ who was ipute.co¥evo4:wkli>a«riMi«Mtdift^ anivinf^on its 
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ti^nkft, h^ a mind to bathe, iavited by the beauty and ^eanieM of 
the ftcean. . However, the inytaot he piuoged into it, he waB 9eia^ 
wUh 90 violent a shiverii^y that all the by-stacders conceived hif 
was dying. Upon tiiis, be was carried to his tent^ aAer faintii^ 
away. The -physicians, who wore sensible ths^ they should be 
fosponsible far tibko event, did not dare to hazard violent and ex^ 
traonlinary remedies. However, PhiUp, one of his physicians, 
who hod always atteqded.him from his youth, and loved him with 
the utmost tendemesss not only as his soverdgn but his child, rais» 
ing himself ^merely out of affection to Alexander) above all pru« 
d^fttial considerations, offered to give him a dose, which, thougli 
|M>t very violent, woold^ nevertheless, be speedy in its effects ; and 
desire^l three days to prepare it*. At this proposal, every oiifc 
trembled, but he only whom it most concerned : Alexander being 
afflicted on no other account, than because it would keep him 
three days from appearing at the head of his army, 

. Whilst these things were doing, Alexander received a letter- 
from Parmenio, who was lefl behind in Cappadocia, in whom ha 
placed greater confidence than in any other of his courtiers ; the 
purport of which, was, to bid him beware of Philip, his physician ; 
as Darius had bribed him, by the promise of a thousand talents, 
and his sister in oftarriage. This letter gave him great ooeasioess { 
for he was .now at full leisure to wei^ all the reasons he might 
have, to hope or fear. But the confidence in a physician, whose 
9incere attachment .and fidelity he had proved irom his infancy, 
soon prevailed, and removed all suspicions. He folded up the 
letter^ and put it under hb bolster, wiihont acquainting his attend* 
^8 with the contents . in the mean time, his physician entered, 
with the medicine in his hand, and offei^sd the cup to Alexander. 
TW hero, apoo this, took the cup from bio^, and holding. out the 
|etter« deaired the physician to read, while he drank off tbo 
dram^t, with an intrepid countenance, without the least hesita» 
tioau <or discovering the least suspicion or uneasiness. 

Tlie j^ysician, as he perused the letter, showed greater signs of 
ia^UgiiatiiiQf), than q( fear : he bid him, with a resolute tone, bar. 
hour QOiWiffsioess, as the recovery o£ Jiis health would, in a short 
|ime«/Nipffi^ all suspicion. In the mean time, the physic wrought 
•o -violentlyA (that the symptoms seemed to strengthen Parmenip'f 
accusation ; but, at last, the medicine having gained the ascendant, 
4be king began ttf.assm^e his accMstomed vigour ; and, in about 
liuroe days, he was able to show himself to his longing soldiers* bgf 
#fiFhoffi he was equally beloved and respected.^) 

In the mean time., Dariu^ was^m his march; filled with a vaii^ 
aecurity in a superiority of bis numbers ; and confident, not in the 
Ttlonr, but in the splendour of his forces. The plains of Assyria, 
m irhich he was encaiaped, gave^ him an oppprtunity of eiKteoding 
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litt hone as he pleased, and of taking the advantage given hinoi byr' 
the great differenee between the number of soldiers In each anny. 
Bat, instead of this, he resolved to march to narrow passes, where 
his cavalry, and the mulfitade of his troops, so far from doing hinfr' 
any service, would only incumber-each other; and accordingly adl- 
vanccd towards the enemy, for whom he should have waited ; 
and thus ran visibly on his destnictton. 

His courtiers and attendants, however, whose custom it was to 
flatter and applaud all his actions, congratalated him upon an ap- 
proaching victory, as if it had been certain and inevitable. There 
was, at that time, in the army of Darius, one Caridemus, an Athe- 
nian, a man of great experience in war, who personally hated 
Alexander, for having caused htm to be banished from Athens. 
Darius, turning to this Athenian, asked, whether he belieyed him 
powerful enough to defeat his army. Caridemus, who had been 
brought up in the bosom of liberty, and, forgoing that he was in 
a country of slavery, where to oppose the inclinations of the 
prince, is of the most dangerous consequence, replied as follows ; 

*^ Permit me, sir, to speak truth now, when, only, my sincerity 
may be of service. Your present splendour, your prodigious 
numbers which have drained the east, may be terrible, indeed, 
to your effeminate neighbours, but can be no way dreadful to a 
Macedonian army. Discipline, close combat, courage, is all their 
care : every single man among them is almost himself a general. 
These men are not to be repulsed by the stones of slingers, or 
stakes burnt at the end : none but troops armed like themselves; 
can stop their career ; let therefore the gold and silver which 
glitters in your camp, be exchanged for soldiers and steel, for 
weapons and for hearts Hiat are able to defend you.*' 

Darius, though naturally of a mild flkposition, had all his pas* 
sions roused at the freedom of this man's advice. He ordered 
htm at once to be executed ; Caridemds all the time crying out, 
that his avenger was at hand. Darius too soon repented his rash 
ness, and experienced, when it was too late, the truth of all that 
had been told him. The emperor now advanced with his troops, 
towards the river Euphrates : over his tent^ was eirhibited, to 
the view of his whole army, the image of the sun, ifi .jewels ; 
while wealth and magnificence shone in every quarter of the 
army. 

Mrst, they carried silver altars, on Which lay fire, called 1^ 
them Saered and Eternal: and these were followed by the Maj^, 
singing hymns, afler the manner of their country : they were ae- 
companied by three hundred and sixty-five youths (equalling the 
number of days in a year) clothed in purple robes. Afterwards, 
came a chariot, consecrated to Jupiter, drawn by white horses, 
id followed by a course, of a prodigions size, to whom they 
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m white, eiich havii^ a gpMeo rod io hU bund* 

Tea chariots, adorned with Bculpturies ih gold and stiver, foV 
Ipwedafier. Then* ns^rciied a )»odj of horae, composed of tirelve 
nations ; whose mannei^ and cu9tms were ?3BtiriMMis«.and aU ntmufA 
\f^ a different pdanner. Next, adTanced tht)se whom the Pm&an» 
called 'pbe Jtnm^riaU^ amounting to ten thousand, who wnfmamd 
^e rest of the barbarians io the sumptuo^sness pf their apmrek 
They all wore ipoiden opll^s, were clothed in robes of gold 
tissue, with Testmei^, the sieeves of which w^e quite corered 
with precious stones. 

[ Thirty paces from them* followed those called the k^ig's re*' 
lations, to the number of afleen thousand, in habits Tery taiucti 
resembling those of women ; and more remaxltable lar-tibe miv 
pomp of their dress, than the glitter of their arms* Those called 
The Doryphori came ailer : they carried the king'a oloak, and 
walked before his chariot, in w^ich he s^^emed loAit, as on a higb 
throne. This chaiiot wa# ^lurichedt 00 'both sides, With imagsa 
of the gpd^, in.g9ild and silver.;, and, fr^ tf^^ middle of the joke, 
which was covered with jeiprels, rpielwoMatylBB, aicubit in height^ 
the one represei^tii^ W^, the. other Peaioe, htvii^.a gc^dcn e^« 
betwe^ them, with wiiigp esileiNi^t ^ readgr to td^e its fiigfai. * 

But nothing oould equal the wff^fiiBioeskGe o!f the king. He a^as: 
elotl)^ in a vest of piurple. ^Aped with ^ver, and over it a loiig? 
rpbe^ glittering idl ovjurwith/g^/and precious stones, vi^iich r&f 
presented two falcons^ rushing from the clouds, and pedoogat odch 
another. Around hia waist, be .wora a golden girdle, all^ th» 
manner of ffomen, whence his scimitar hoiig, the scaMard of 
which flamed all over with gocps : dn his Jiead, he wore a tiara, 
or mitre, round which w.as a fillet of blue mi«ed with White. 
__ On each side of him, walkedt wo hundred of his nearest xekiF* 
tiOQS, followed by two thousand ptkemeo, whose pikes were ador»*> 
ed with silver, and tipped with g/M. ; and lastly, thirty thousand 
infantry, who composed the rear-guanl. These were fallowed 
by the king's horses, four hundred in number, all of which were 
led. About one hundred, or a hundred and twenty paces dtstant,^ 
came Sy^igambis, Darius' qiother, seated on q chariot, and his 
consort on another ; with the several female attendants of both 
queens, riding on horseback.^ 

Afterwards, came fifteen large chariots, in which were tba 
king's. children, and those who hfiikl the care of their eduoati6n« 
with a band ol eunuchs, who are to this day in great esteeor/ 
among those nations* Then, marched the coocubines, to the 
number of three himdred and siicty, in the equipage of qlieensw^, 
followed by six bundned mules, and three hundred camels, which 
;arhed the king's treasure, and were guarded by a great body of 
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inkocft* AA«riliMie»'cmiie the wives oJT tie ercnm officers, and 
of the gpreatest lords of the c<Hirt ; then, the sutlers, and servants 
of the army, seated also in chariots. 

in the rear, were a hodj of light armed tro<^, mtn their com- 
ttmiders, who closed the whole march. Such, Was the splendour 
•f this pageant monarch : he took the field ificumbered with sto 
WHiecessary train of concubines, attended with troops of various 
natioqpf speaking diff»^ent languages, for their numbers impossible 
lo be marshalled, and so rich and effeminate in gold and in gar- 
ments, as seemed rather to invite, than deter an invader. 

Alexander, after marching from Tarsus, arrived at Bactiiana : 
from thence, still earnest in coming up with his enemy, he came 
to Sola, where he offered sacrifice to £sculapius ; thence, he 
went forward to Pyramus, to Malles, and at last to Castabala. It 
was here, that he first received advice, that Darius, with his whole 
army, was encamped at Sochus, in ^Assyria, two days^ journey 
firom Cilicia. He therefore resolved, without delay, to meet him 
there, as the badness of the weather had obliged him to hah. 
. In the mean time, Darius led on his immense array into the 
plains of Assyria, which they covered to a great extent : there, he 
was advised, by the Crrecian commanders who were in lus service, 
and who composed the strength of his army, to halt, as he would, 
m that place, have'sufiicient room to expand his forces, and sur- 
round the invader. Darius rtfjected their advice ; and, instead of 
waiting Alexander's approach, vainly puffed up with pride by his 
snrrounding courtiers, he resolved to pursue the invader, who 
wished for nothing more ardently, than to engage. 

Accordingly, Darius having sent his treasures to Damascus, * 
city of Assyria, marched, with the main body of bis army, to- 
wards Cilicia, then turned short towards Idsus ; and, quite igno- 
rant of the situation of the enemy, supposed he was pursuing Alex 
ander, when tie had actually left him in the rear. There is a 
strange mixture of pride, cruelty, splendour, and magnanimity, 
in all the actions of this Persian prince. At Issus, he barbarous-* 
ly put to death all the Greeks who were sick in that city, a few 
soldiers only excepted, whom he dismissed, after having made 
them view every part of his camp, in order to report his num- 
bers and strength to the invader : these soldiers, accordingly, 
brought Alexander word of the approach of Darius, and he now 
began to think seriously of preparing for battle. 

Alexander, fearing, from the^numbers of the enemy, that they 
would attack him in bis camp, fortified it, with a ditch and a ram- 
part; hut, at the same time, discovered great joy at seeing the ene* 
my hasten totheirowndestruction, and prepare to attack him, in a 
place which was wide enough only for a small army to net. Thus, 
the two armies were, in some roe<isure, reduced to an equality 
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mhSlQ the P^rsiMM hmi not reooi ^>^e twentietik^rt «f ^iiiML 

Nev«ithe]|efl#) Alexiittder; te itfreqiieBtly lui^^Dsto thegtCMl^ 
est capi»ioS| f^lt some emotion) wiKH he saw tbie^ he wlis gMg 
to hazard all at one blow. The more, fofitsuie had farwil^d biM^ 
Mtherto^ the in^re he t»w tireaded'her frowns i the moment ap- 
|»roacfaiDg, which was lo detemtine his fiite* Bat) on the olh«r 
ude, hasooumge revived, fron the r^eitMHi,1hal the rewards of 
W toils exce^ed the ^angem ; and, thtnigh berwasLuncertahi 
with^regurd to Ihe viiHeryrhe at least hdped le die^riotmlj, mA 
like Alexander. However) he did not dbolose Ihae^oaghts !• 
mj om^ : well kno^rit^) that, upon the afiproach «f a h^e, a 
fsnei^ plight not to discover tfa« least mlriDi of sadness or pet^ 
plexity I a^ ths^ the troops. shoiM read nothing bntresolntkitt 
sod. iotnepidity in the conntetianoe of their conmander; 

Haying made his soldiers refresh tbonselves, and onkred 
them to he ready for the third -watch of the night, which bc|^ 
at twelve, he went to the top of « mountain) a«d therO) by torch* 
lig))t| sacrificed^ after the manner of his coontiy, to the gods of 
the place. As soon as the si^ial was given, his army, which was 
ready to i9ah:h andf^i^t) b€Hq;coininandiBd to make great speedy 
arrived, by dayrbreak). at the several posts assigned theau 

But BOW, the spies bringing word that Darios was not above 
tliirty furlongs fropi them, the king caused his anny^ to liidl) and 
then. drew it up in battle array^ The peasunls, in thegeeatesl 
terror, came also, and acquainted Darius with the arrivtd of thd 
enemy ; which he wcmid not, at first, believe, iodi^ning, as we 
hiive observed, that Alexander fled before him, andwasendeav* 
ouring tp escape. This news threw his traops into the utmost 
confusion ; who, in their surprise, ranrto their arms, with great 
precipitation and disorder. 

. . The spot where the battle* was foaghtj lay near Cecity cf 
UsuS) which the .moiwtainis bounded on one side, and the sea on 
the Pther. The plaiU) situated between Uiem both, must have 
been coosideirably broad, as the two armies encamped m it, and 
I have before observed, that Darius' army was vastly mimerous. 
The river Finarius ran throogh the middle of this plain, from 
the mcuotain to the sea, anddivided^it very nearly into two eqxKd 
parts. The mountain Ibmied a kind of gulf, the extremity o# 
which, in a corired line, bounded part of the plain. 

Alexander drew up his anay in the following order. He past- 
ed, at the extremity of the rig|ht wing, which stood neai the 
mountains, the Ai^raspides, commanded by Nicanor ; then, the 
phalanx of Coenus, and aflerwaids that of Perdiccas,* which ter^ 
mtnated in the centre of the main army. On the extremity of the 
left wing, be ported the phahmxof Amyntas, then that of Ptolemy 
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.«!«} JMtyikal of Biekiq^r; Thus, fk^ ^fiindw llhme^kilitati phtr 
kmi.WM ^Mf^ntd^ wfafch we And wa^ €«»i{Mi»«d of sii^ difptincf 
]Nidt«8, Eaeh etf those ww. heeded iff Me f enerab ; but Alex- 
fNdka*^beiBg alwa^v geiieralMaimo/hHMl'CoraeqHetit^ the com- 
Mttdd of Ike whole arniyi 

' The hone wewe placed on <he two- wings ; tli^ Mucerlontans 
^ith th^ Thesaaliana tm the right, afiiA the P^loponneaians, witi 
Ihe other allies, on the.leA. €raleit» coMtfiatided' -all the foot, 
which composed the left, wing j and Parmenio the whole wing. 
AieYandier bad resenredio himself th^ coniliiatsd of the right 
He had desired Parmenio t» keep as near>the'sea as possible, to 
firer'^Dli the harbariaps from anrronndii^ hiiti ; and -Nicaik>r, on 
the oantranjr, was ordered to keep at some disianoe from fhe 
•sountfttDS, to be ont of the reach ctf; the arrows, ciii^barge<] hj 
those who were posted on diem; He oo^ered'the horse, on hiis 
right wing, with the light horse of Protomfacfhtis end the Paeotiinns ; 
mud his ^t, with the bowmen €if' ^tioohNis* He reserved- the 
iii^riaiis, <;oBifliLanded by Attains^ w}h> Were' greatly esteemed, 
'and some forces- newly arrived froa^ Greece, to oppose those 
Darius. had posted «li the moxtntaioBk' 

. Aa for Daritis' army,' it was^rawn iip in the following order : 
having hesird that Alexancjer was marching toward' him tif battle 
furr«^, he commanded thirty tboasand horse, and twentj thousand 
hi»«iriaeaf to crosa the river Pioarias, that ^he* might hitve an op* 
^riwiity to draw ^up bis army in a commodious manner on the 
hither iside. la the centre, he ported the thirty thous-and Greeks 
in his service, who doubtless were the >^wer and chief strength 
of his amy, and wiere not at all inferior, in bravery, to the Ma 
cecbnian phalanx ; with thirty thousand barbarians on their right, 
and as many. oa their. left. > 

The field of battle not being able to contain a greater number^ 
these were all heavily aimed*. The rest of the infimtry, distin- 
guished by their several •nations, were ranged behind the first line. 
It is a pity that Arrian does not tellos tho'depth of each of those 
two linea ; but it ra»st hafB been prodigiouff, if we con^der the ex 
treme narrowness of the pass, andl the amdj&iiig multitude of the 
Persian forces. On ihe moimtain^ which lay to th^ir leA, agitinst 
Alexander's right wing^ Darius posled twenty thoasand men ; 
who were so ranged (in the several windings of the mountain) 
that some were l^ind Alexander's army^ and others before it. 

Darius, afler having set his army in battle array, made hia 
horse again cross the river^ and despatched the greater part of 
them towards the sea, against Parmeino ; heoaose thev could fight 
on that spot to the greatest advantage* The rest of Ibis cavalrj, 
he sent to the leA, towards the nxraiitain. However, finding that 
these would be of no. service on. that side, because of the too 
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ff0^ imrrowiiesB of the spot^ he caused » great pttitof^dien to 
vrheel about to the right As for himself/ lie took hie poitdft 
the centre of his armyy purauoBt to the custom of*:tlie PersiaA 
saonarchs. " 

The two arsues being thuadrsmi up im order of battle, Alex* 
aoder marched very siowly, that his soldiera m^ht take a litfk 
breath ; m that^it was ailppeaed th^ f«oidd> not engage till rerf 
late. Darius still ooatiniMd with ins annj on the other, nde 
of the riTer, in order not to kxie the ad«antageoos situatton of 
his post ; and even caused such parts of the sliere asi'W^^^^net 
crsggjT, to be secuved with palisades ; where the Macedonians 
concluded that he was already aifvaidof being defeated The 
two armies being now kt8i|^t,Aleixaiider,riolii%afaing the raidis, 
called bgr their aeteral names, the pnacapal officers, b6di of the 
Macedonians and foreigners ; and exhorted the eoldiors to «i^ 
ualise themselres ; speaking to each natioii according to its pe- 
ciiliar genius and^isposkM* The whole army set up a shouC 
and eagerly desired to be led on dtieeclly ifjainst the enemy. 

Alexander had advanced, at first, Tery slowly, to prcTont the 
ranks in the Iront of his plMlanx from braking, and halted at in- 
tervals. But when he had approached within bow shot, he cmor 
manded all his right wing to plunge impetuously into the river, 
that he might surprise the barbarians, come sooner to a close 
engagement, and be less exposed to the enemy's arrows ; ia all 
which, he was very successful. Both' ddes fou|^t with the ut- 
most bravery and resolution ; and being now forced to fight close, 
they charged >swotd in hand, when a dreadfid slaughter ensned>, 
fi>r they engird man to flum, each aiming the point of his swoiti 
at the face of his of^nent. 

Alexander, who performed the duty both of a private soldier 
and a commander, wished notiiiog ao ardently as the glory of kiU- 
mg, with his own hands, Darius ^ who, being seated on a high 
chariot, was conspicuous to the whole army ; and, by that means, 
^as a powerful object, both to encourage his own soldiers to de- 
fend, and the enemy U> attack him* The battle grew more fari^ 
.Dus and bloody than before, so that a great number of Persian 
noblemen were killed. Each side fought with incredible brave- 
ry. Qxatres, brother of Darius, observing that Alexander was 
gding to charge that m<march with the utmost vigour, rushed b^ 
fore his chariot, with the hearse under ha command, and dis< 
tinguished himself above the rest. 

The horses that drew Darius' chariot, lost all command, and 
shook the yoke so violently,'that they were on the point of over* 
turning the king ; who, seeing himself going to fall alive into the 
.hands of his enemies, leaped down, and mounted another chariot 
/fherest* obaervipg this tbr^w dawn their arm9» ^nd fled. 

A 2 • * ■ 



AlttCande^had reoewed a «Iig^ wouud in Lk tUgk^ bat hmpfUf 
It was not attended with iU consequences. 
• Whilsl part of the Macedonian infantry* posted on the rights 
were driving the advantages they had gained over the. Persians, 
the remainder who engaged the Greeks, met with greater re- 
sistance. These .ohserviag that that body, of infantry was no 
longer covcrdd by the right wing of* Alesamter's ansay, which 
was pnrsning the enemy^ came and attacked it iii flank. The en* 
gaipNnent'Was'very bloody, and victory a long timetdoubtfaI« The 
Q reeks endeaTtnired to push the Macedonians into the river, and 
lo recover the disorder into wluch the letl wing had been-thrown. 
The Macedonians aiso signalised thdmsedves .with the utmost 
bravery, in oiider to preserve the advantage -which Alexander 
had just beCare gained, »ad support the honour of their j^aianz, 
which had always been- considered as imrkicible. 

There was also a perpetual jealousy between the Greeks and 
Macedonians, which greatly tnci^easeii their coiurage, and miaia 
the resistance, on each side, very vigorous. . On Alexander's sidc« 
Ptolemy, the son of Seleucus, lost his life, with a hundred and 
twenty more considerablie officers, who all had behaved with the 
utmost gallantry. In the mean tin^, the ri^ wing^ which was 
victorious under its monarch, after defeating all. who opposed it« 
wheeled to the lefl, against those Greekswho were fighting against 
the rest of the Macalonian' pbalanpi, whom they charged very 
vigorously ; and, attacking them in flank, entirely routed them. 

At the very begmniog of the engagement, the Persian cavalry 
in the right wing (without waiting for their bemg attacked by the 
Macedonians) had crossed the river, and rushed* upon the Thes^ 
salian horse ; several of whose squadrons they broke. Upon this« 
the remainder of the latter, in order to avoid the impetuosity of the 
first charge, and obUge the Persians to break their ranks, made a 
feint of retiring, as if terrified by the prodigious numbers of 
•the enemy. 

The Persians, seieing this, were filled With boldness and confi* 
deuce ; and thereupon the greater part of them advancing, without 
order or precaution, as to a certain victory, had no thou^fts bat 
-of pursuing the enemy. Upon this, the Thessalians, seeing them 
in such confusion, suddenly faced about, and renewed thefight« 
with fresh ardour. The Persians made a brave defence, till they 
saw Darius put to flight, and the Greeks cut to pieces by the 
phalanx, when tney fled, in the utmost disorder. 

With regard to Darius, the instant he saw his left wing broken, 
he was one of the first that fled, in his chariot ; but, getting after- 
wards into craggy, ru^ed places, he mounted on horseback, 
throwing down his bow, shield, and royal mantle. Alexander « 
if^wever, did not atteoil^ to pursue him, till he saw his phalanx 
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(lad coaqoered the Greeks^ and the Penian horse pot to f^t , 
which was of great advantage to the prince that ^ed. 

Sysigambis, Darius' mother, and that monarches qaeen, who 
was also his sister, were ibund remaimog in the camp, with two 
of the king's daoghten^ his son (yet a child) and some Persian 
ladies : the rest ib»d been carried to Daimascas,- with part of Da* 
rius' treasures, and all such thiaj^ as cootribated aa\y to the hxxn^ 
ty and magnificence of hifl court. No more than three thousand 
tai^ats were ibuod in his camp ; but the i^maiader of the trea* 
sure fell trflerwards into the hands ef Parmenio, at the taking of 
tKeciUv of Damascus. 

As for the barbariaiur, baTiog exerted themselves with sufficient 
brayefy in the first attack, they afterwairds gave way, in the most 
shameful manner ; < juodybeing intent upon nothing but say ing them^ 
selves, they took different routes Some struck into the high 
road which: led directly to Persia ; othei« ran into woods and 
(onely mountains ; and a small number returned to their camp, 
which the victofious enemy 4iad already taken and plundered. In 
this^ battle, sixty thousand oT the Persian infantry, and ten thou^ 
sand horsemen wene slain, and forty th<Misand were taken prison- 
en ; while of Alexander's army^ iSbere fell but two hundred and 
fourscore men in all. . ' ' 

The evening sifter the engi^ement, Alexandet^ incited his chief 
officers to a fea^t ; at which, he himself presided, notwithstanding 
be had been wounded that day in ba^e. The festivity^ however, 
liad 9<»rc0ly beguh^ when they were Interrupted by sad lamenta-' 
tioDS from a neighlM>urtngtent, which, at first, they considered as 
a fresh, alarm ; but they were soon taught that it tame from the 
tent, in which the wife and mother of Datius, were kept ; who 
were expressing their sorrow for the supposed death of Darius. 
A eunuch, who had seen his cloak in the hands of a soldier, 
imagining he was killed, brought them these dreadful tidings. 

Alexander, howeyer, sent one of his officers to undeceiye them, ' 
and to inform them that the emperor was still' alive. The women, ' 
little used to the appearance of strangers, upon the arrival of the 
Macedon^ian soldier, imsttfinii^ he was sent to put them to death, 
threw themselves at his feet, and intreated him to spare them a lit- 
tle while. They were ready, they said, to die ; and only desired 
to bury Darius, before they should suffer. The soldier assured 
them, that the monarch whom Uiey deplored, was still living, and 
he gaye Sysigambis his hand, to raise her from the ground. 

The next day, Alexander, after visitii^ the wounded, caused 
the last honours to be paid (o the dead, in presence of the whole ' 
army, drawn up in the most splendid order of battle. He treated ' 
. the Persians of distinction in the same mnnner, and permitted 
Diirius' mother to bury whatever person she pleased, according 
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to tb^ cu9toai» apfl oecamoAies practised in ber country. After 
tbid, he sei^l'a owMingelo tbe.queeii8, toiaform them, tliat he was 
gpipg^to pay tliQDi ft visit ; and accordii^ly, commanding all hi? 
train tq, withdrair;, be \tainend the- tent; -a^oOnipanied only by 
Hepba^tioa-f mbof made so caiilieus and^ discfeet a use of the 
liberty ;grant;ed.l\im, tliait.tiesemBedtottaiEe it not so much out of 
iBciiaatiQn,, lis. firm^ « doNte to obey Ibe IdA^ 

They were of Ihe aiMne age,* bat Hephestion was taller, so 
thatt the q^t^c^M M)«k him 'first for tlw king, atod paid him theii 
resilK^*^ S)a^, Biit«i»n6«afiti?e emucl^ shewing them Aleit- 
ander, Sysigambis fell prostrate before him^ andiniti^atedpardoB 
for her misiake ; i»ul^ the king, raisiBg:lier<fnHn ^ grotrnd, as- 
sured hei^ this hU firiend was another Alexander ; and after com* 
tprting her and her atteodaste^ tookthe son of Dariiis,' that was yef 
9nly a cjbild» ii^ his arms I'he iaian^ without discevering the 
ieiist,terrQr»sti«relbched<oiit his acms'tothe conqueror ; who, being 
affected wi^ ii$ Cf^efidoooe^ said t6 Hephaftstion-^'^that Darius 
ii^d spme share, jomepiortioo of this infant's generosity.*' 

This interview. hat) dionemore hdndonto Alocsfndet^^ character, 
thap aU jtiif cooqu^sfbuc; tfae genliettcss of ids mannen to the sup- 
pliaqt, captives ;;hi^chfi8ttty and conlinenoef^heii he faadtfae 
power to enforce obedience ; were setting ariiexAmple'to heroes; 
ly^ch i;t h^s i^a ttie p4de id manyi ance, to imitate. 

After this overthrow, eU FhoentQta,thd capital city ef Tyre, 
only, ej(c^l4e^.wa§ yi^ed-totJ^e^conqneiror, and'^mnenio was^ 
made gpfernof • Good f^rltlhe fottoired ham salast; Uiat it reward- 
ed him beyond his expectajtiebs. Antiogeniesy tts^general in Asia, 
overthrew the Cappadociaas, Pa^^faigOBiahs^'and others lately re- 
volted. .Aristodffmusi th^ Persian adDliral,wm overcome at sea, 
and a great part of his fleet taken. The ci^ of > Damascus, also; in 
which the treasures of Darius were deposited, was surrendered to 
Alexander. The govempr of this plaise, forgetting the duty he 
owed his sovereign, informed Alexander, by letter,: that be would 
oq a certain day, leiad out his soldiers, kden with spoil, from the 
city, as if willing to secure aretreat; andtheae, with all their wealth, 
might be taken with a proper body of troops to intercept them. 

Alexander puoctually followed the govemorVs instruction, and 
thus became possessed qf an iipmei^e plunder. Besides money 
and plate, which was afterwards coined, and asKmnted to immense 
sums, thirty thpusand men, aipd. seven ibousaod beasts laden with 
ba^age, were taken. We find, by Parmenio's letter to Alexander 
t^at he found in Damascus, three hundred and twenty-nine of Da 
rius* concubines^ aU admirably weU skilled in music ; and also a 
multitude of officers, whose business it was to regulate and pre- 
pare every thing relating to thnt hionarch's entertainments. 
^ fn the mean time, Darius having travelled on horseback, tho 
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ffhole 111^, struck with terror tmd const^matioiit arrived, in the 
momiiig, at Sochus ; where he assemhled the remains4>f his army «' 
Still, ho^ver^r, his pride did not forsake him, with his fortune : he 
wrote a- letter to Alexander, in which he rather treated him as an 
inferior ;> he eommanded, rather than requested, that Alexander 
woukl lake a ransom for his mother, wife, and children. With re- 
gard to the empire, he would fight with him for it ppon eqciat 
terms ; and brit^ an equal number of troops into the jfield. 
' To this, Alexander replied. That he disdained all corres^ 
pondence with a man whom he had already overeoitie'; that, in 
case he appeared before him in a supplicating posture, he wonki 
give op his wife and mother, without ransom ; that he knew bow 
to conquer, and obli^ the conquered: This coming to no issuei 
the king marched thence into Phcenicia ; the city of By bios open* 
ing its gates to him. £very one submitted, as he advanced, but no 
people did this with greater pleasure^ than the Sidonisns. We 
have seen m what manner Ochus had destroyed their city, eigh** 
teen years before, ond put all the inhabitants to the sword. 

After he had returned into Persia, such <)f the citizens, as, on 
account of their traffic, or for some ether cause,- had been Mnent, 
ieind, by that means, had escaped the massacre, returned thither, 
*ind rebuilt their city; But they had retained so violent a hatred 
to the Persians, that (hey were oveijoyed at this opportunity of 
throwing off their yoke ; and, indeed, they were the first in that 
country who submitted to the king by their deputies, in opposi^ 
tion to Strato, their king, who had declared in favour <^t>arinflr. 
Alexander dethroned him, and permitted Heph^stion to elect, 
in bis steady whomsoever of the Romans he should judge worthy 
<if so -exalted a station.' ' . ^ 

This favourite was quartered at (he house of two brother! 
Who were young, abd of the most, considerable family in the city : 
to these, be offered the crown. But they refused i( ; telling hiinf, 
that, according to the laws of their country, n6 person could* as- 
cend the throne, unless he were of thelDlood royal. Hephaestionf, 
adnnring this greatness of soul, which could contemn what others 
vtrbve to obtalo by fire and sword ; ** Continue,'' says he to them, 
<* in this way of tUnking, you who before were sensible that it i's 
much more glorious to refuse a diadem, than to accept it. How- 
ever, name me some, person of the royal family, who may re 
memher when he is king, that it was you Who set the crown 
upon his head.*' 

The brot^iers, observing, that several, through excessive am- 
bition, aspired to this high station, and, to obtain it, paid a ser- 
vile court to Alexander's favourites, declared, that they did nrt 
know any person more worthy of the diadem, than one Abdo- 
lonymus, descended, though at a great distance, trom the royai 

Ami 
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Uae $ but who» at tke sitfiie tim^^ w«s so poo? » that be was oUBgrrf 
to get his bread by day labour, in a garden without the city y*Hii 
boDc^ty and integrity had reduced him, as well as many more, 
to such extreme poverty.) Solely intent upon his labour, he di<f 
not hear the clashing of the arm9, which b^ shaken all Asisu 

Immediately, the two broth.ers went insearc^hof Abdojtonymaa^ 
with the royal garuieiDlts ; and found him weeding in hm garden 
When they saluted him king, Abdptonymus looked upon the 
whole as a dream ^ and* unable to gpiesa the meaning of it, asked 
tbeniL if they wore not ashamed to ridicule him in that manner ; 
But, as be inade a greater resistanpe than suited their inclinations, 
they themselves, washed bim, and threw over his shoulders a 
purple robe* richly embroidered with gold ; then, after repeated 
oaths of their being in earnest* they conducted him to the palace 

The news of this was imoM^atdy spread oyer the whole city 
Most of the inhabitants were overjoyed, but some murmuredi 
especially the rich ; who, despising Abdolonymus' farmer abject 
state, could not. forbear showing their resentment^ on that ac- 
count, in the king's coun* Alexander commanded thenewly elected 
prince to be sent for ; and, after surveying him attentively, a 
long time, he spoke thus : " Thy air and mien do not contradict 
what is related of thy extraction i but 1 should be glad to kno'# 
with what frame of mind thou didst bear thy poverty ?" ** Would 
to the gods (replied he) that 1 may bear this crown with equal 
patience. These hands; have procured me all 1 desireci : and. 
whilst i possessed nothiog,! wanted nothing.'' This answer gave 
Alexander a high idea of Abdolonymus' virtue : he presented 
him, not only with the rich fiamiture which had beloiiged tc 
Strato, and part of the Persian plunder, but likewise annexecj 
inne of the neig l^bouriag provinces to his dominions. 
■ Syria and Phoenicia werQ sdready.^ubdued by the Macedonians, 
itbe city of Tyre, excepted. Tluf cit^ was justly entitled the 
.Ctueen of the Sea ; that ejepient bringing to it the tribute of aU 
nations. She boasted her baviog first iaventecl navigation, and 
jaugbt mankind the art of braying the |vinds and waves by the 
assistance of a frail bark. Tbe. hwpy situation of Tyre, the con* 
jeniency and extent of its ports, the cjiaracter of its inhabitants, 
who were in4ustrious, laborious, patieijit, and extremely courr 
teous to strangers ; invito thither mero^apts ^rom all parts p| 
^he globe ; so t}iat it might bip considered, pot so mucp a city 
belonging to any particular natioh, as the common city of a)l na;- 
tions, and the centre of their cpijnmerce. 

.. Alexander thought ^t necessary, both for his pride and his ii^ 
^erest, to take this city. The spring was now approaching. Tyre 
>Ya9, at diat time, seated in an island of the sea, about a quarter 
,9f ^ league from.the cqntinei)t. It was surrounded by a stroi^ 
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wall, a hondi^d and ^fty feet high, which the wares of th^ sea. 
washed ; aad the CarthaginiaDS, (a colony from Tyre) a mighty 
people, aad sovereijgDS oT the ocean, whose ambassadors were 
at that time in the city, offering to Hercules, accordingto ancient 
custom, an annual sacrifice, had engaged themselves to succour; 
the Tyrians. 

It was this, which made them so haughty.: firmly determine^, 
not to surrender, they fix machines on the ramparts and on the 
towers, arm their young men, and build workhouses for the arti-^ 
ficers, of whom there were great numbers in the cjty ; so fhat 
every part resounded with the noise of warlike preparations. 
They likewise cast iron grapples, to throw on the enemy's works»| 
and tear them away ; also cramp irons, and §uch instruments',! 
formed for the defence of cities. * ' 

So many difficulties opposing such a hazardous design, and 9Q[ 
many reasons should have made Alexander decline the siege. 

It was impossible to come near this city« in order to sibtm it,' 
without making a bank, which' would reach froija the continent to 
the island ; and an attempt of this kind would be attended with diffi- 
culties, that were seemihgly insumiountable. The little arm ot 
the sea, which separated the island from the continent; was' ex- 
posed to the west wind, which often raised such dri&adful stdrms, 
that the waves would in an instant, sweep away all works. Be<^ 
sides, as the city was surrounded,' on all sides, by the sea, therie 
was no fixing scaling ladders, nor throwing up batteries, but at a 
distance, in Sie ships ; and the wall which prt>jected Into the 'sea 
towards the lower part, prevetited people fromlandSbgfmoreov^l 
the military engines^ which might' have he^ri pi^t on l)oatti the 
galleys, could not do much execution, the' waveis were so ver^ 
tumultuous. These- obstacles, howevei','by no means retarded 
the enterprising resolotidns of Alexander | but, wHling td jeain a 

Slace, rather ))y'^^'aty than by tb^ idwbii^ he sf^nt heralds jsM 
iecity, proposing ajpeacebetweeptiiie' Tyrians -and^hihiC 
The citizens, however, a tumult.uoos, ungovernable body, Iq^ 
stead of listening to his proposals,' iiistead of ^ndeaivodring to avert 
his resentment, contrary to the law i>f hatibds,kiilied hSi heralds^ 
and thtew thein, f^oin the top df tfele widhi, into the sea. '' Thl^ 
outrage inflamed Atekahder^s pa^sibas to thfe hij^est d^gi^e. Ht 
resolved npoh the citv^s destruction, and sat doiwn before it, wit& 
persevering resentment; -His first endeavoiif was to form a pier, 
'jutting from the continent, and reaching to the 'city, ^irom tho 
foundations of an telhcient city, upon the sirore, he dug ^oneS ami 
Inibbish -^ frbtn mount Libanus, which -tiubg over the city, he cut 
down cedars that served for piles", and thtis he began ha work; 
without inter rupftidn. ' * . ' 

• But the farther' they went from shore, the greater difficnltieft 
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thej met ; because the sea was deeper, and Che workmen 'were 
mach annoyed by tfie darts discharged from the top of the walls. 
The enemy, also, who were masters at sea, coming in great boats, 
prevented the Macedonians from carrying on their work witb 
vigour. 

At last, however, the pile appeared above water, a level of con 
tiderable breadth. Then, the besieged perceived their rashness : 
t)iey saw, with terror, the vastness of the work which the sea had, 
till then, kept from their sight, and now began to attack the work- 
iaen with javelins, and wound them at a distance. It was there- 
fore resolved, that skins and sails should be spread, to cover the 
Workmen ; and that two wooden towers should be raised, at the 
head of the bank, to prevent the approaches of the enemy. Yet 
these were burned, soon afterwards, by the besieged, togethei 
with air the wood-work composing the pile, that could be touch 
ed by the fire. 

' .'Alexander, though lie saw most of his. .designs defeated, and his 
works demolished) was not ia the least dejected. His soldiers en- 
deavoured, witk redoubled vigour, to repair the. ruins of the 
baink ; and made and planted new machines, with such prodigious 
speed, as quite astonished the enemy* Alexander himself was 
present on nW occasions, and superintended every part of the 
worksi His presence and abilities advanced these still more than 
^e multitude of hands emploved. 

The whple was nearly finished, and brought almost to the wall 
of the city, when there arose, on a sudden, an impetuous v?ind. 
which drove the. wavejs with so much fury against the mole, that 
the pexpent apd other things that barred it, gave way, and the 
water rushing through the stones^ broke it in the middle. As 
soon as the great heap of stones which supported the earth was 
thrown down, the whole s^nk at once, as into an abyss. 

Any warrior, but Alexander, would that instant have quite laiii 
aside his entei;prise ; and indeed he himself debated whether hf 
should not raise the siege. .But a superior power, who had fore* 
told and sworQ the ruin of /JTyre, and whose orders this prince 
only executed, prompted. him tp continuid the siege ; and, dispel* 
ling all his fear and anxiety, inspired him with courage and con- 
fidence, and fired the breast of his whole army with the same 
seqtiments. For now the soldiers, as if but that moment arrived 
before the city, forgetting all the toils they had undergone, began 
to rais^ a oew mole, at which they worked incessanUy. 

In th^ mean time 9 Alexander being convinced that while the 
^nemy remained inasteins iett seat the city could not be taken, with 
great diligence procured a fleet from various parts, and, embark* 
ing himself, with some soldiers from among bis guard, he set sail 
'owards the Tyrian fleet, forming a line of battle. The Tyriaoa 
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the superiorly of bis forces, t\»y kept all the gallejB in their har- 
bour, to prevent the eoevy from, eoteripg ti^ere. Alexaod^r, 
therefore, was contented to drai^ iip his ships .«^ar the |;»ank. along 
the shore, where -they rode in s^^ty^ and l^epjt ib^ enemy from 
annoying his workmen, who w<ere, employed' ^pon the bank. 

The besiegers,, thus protected, ^ent oi:^.with great y^itr. 
The workmen threw intq the s^ whole trefis, with all their 
branches ; and laid great .stones o?er theae, on which they put 
other trees, 9od the latter.they covered ivith clay, which aerved 
instead of mo4rtar« Aflerwairds^heiaping more trees and- stones on 
these, the whole thus join<^ together, fo^ihed one endr^ body 
This bank was made wider thaathe lorrner ;. in order that the 
towers that were built in the middle, loight be out of the reach 
of such arrows as should pe shot fi^m tbo^e ahipsy which might 
attempt to break down the edges of the t)ank. 

Thus, after many (felays, the pati^e of the workmen Aur- 
moundng every obatacie, it was at last finished, in its utmost per- 
fection. The Macedonians placed military eneipes, of all kmds^ 
aa the bai^k, in order to shake the walls mm batteiing-rama, 
and hurl on the besieged, arrows, stones, aod buniing torches. 
Thus, by degrees, approaching to the foot of the wall, the 
Tyriaqa were attacked inxloie .fombat, and invested on all sides, 
both by sea and land. ' A general attack was now therefore 
thought necessary ; and the king, manning his galleys, which he 
had joined to each other, ordered them to approach the. walls 
about midnight, and attack the city with resolution* 

The Tyrians now gave themselves over for lost ; 'when, on a 
sudden, the sky was overspread with such. thick clouds, as quite 
took away the faint glimmering of light which before darted 
through .th^ gloom ; the sea rose, by insensible degrees, and the 
billows, being sw ''lied by the fury of the winds, increased to a 
dreadful storm ; the vessels dashed one as^iost another, with so 
much violence, that the cables, which before fastened them to 
gether, were either loosened or broken to pieces ; the planks 
split, and, making a horrible crash, carried off the soldiers with 
them ; for the tempest was so furious, that it was not possible to 
manage or steer the galleys thus fastened together. At last, how- 
ever, they brought them near the shore ; bu,t the greater part 
were shattered. 

This good fortune of the Tyrians was counterbalanced by an 
unexpected calamity. They had long expected succours from 
Carthage, a flourishing colony of their own, but they now re- 
ceived advice, ihat the Carthaginians were unable to give them 
any assistance ; being overawed themselves by a powerful army 
of Syracusans, who were, laying waste their country. The 
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Tyrians, therefore, frintrated in their hopes, sf31 retained th<i 
resolution of defending themselves to the last extremity ; and 
accordingly sent off their women and children to Carthag^e, as 
being of no use in the defence of their city. 

The ei^nes now playing, the (5ity was warmly attacked, on all 
sides, and as yigoroasly defended. The besieged, taught and 
ammated by imminent danger, and the extreme necessity to whick 
they were reduced, inrented daily new arts', to defend themselves, 
and repulse the enemy. They warded off all the darts dischai^d 
from the batistas, by the assistance of turning wheels, which 
either broke them to pieces, or carried them another way. They 
deadened the violence of the stones that were hurled at them, 
by setting up a kind of -sails and curtains, made of a sofl sub- 
stance, which easily gave way. 

To annoy tho ships which advanced against their wall, thej 
fixed grappling irons and scythes to joists or beams ; then, strain- 
ing their catapuHas ^an enormous kind of cross-bow) they laid 
those great pieces or timber upon them, instead of arrows, and 
shot them off, on a sudden, at the enemy : these crushed some 
to^ pieces,' by their great weight ; and the h'ooks or pensile 
scythes, with which they were armed; tore others to pieces, and 
did considerable damage to their ships. 

They had also brazen shields, which they drew red hot out of 
the fire ; and, filling these with burning sand, ihey hurled them, in 
an instant, from the top of the wall, upon the enemy. There was 
nothing the Macedonians so much dreaded, as this last invention. 
The moment this burning sand got to the flesh, through the erevlbea 
(h the armour, it pierced to the very bone, and stuck so close, that 
there was no pulling it off; so that the soldiers, throwing down 
their arms, and tearing their clothes to pieces, were in this roan-* 
ucr exposed, naked and defenceless, to the shot of the enemy. 

It was now thought that Alexander, quite di«»couraged with his 
loss, was determined to relinquish the siege ; hut he resolved to 
make a last efibrt, with a great number of ships, which he manned 
with the flower of his army. Accordingly, a second naval en- 
gagement was fought .; in which, the Tyrians, after fightiqg with in- 
trepidity, were obliged to draw off their whole fleet towards the 
city. The king pursued their rear, very close, but was not able to 
enter the harbour, being repulsed by arrows shot from the wall , 
however, he either took or sunk a great number of their ships. 

Both the attack and defence were now more vigorous than 
ever. The courage of the combatants increased with the danger ; 
and each side, animated by the most powerful motives, fought 
li^c lions. Wherever the battering-rams had beaten down an% 
part of the wall, and the bridges were thrown out, instantly th^e 
^ "gyrasptdes mounted the breach, with the utmost valour ; being 



Ibeaddl by Admeies^ one of the bravest oAcets b the ttoijr, who 
was kiU^ by the thrust of a spear^ as be was encoaragiiig his 
toldiers. The presence of the king, and. especially the example 
he set, fired his troops with umusinl brairery; 

He himself ascended one of the towers, whtch was of a pro^ 
dtgiotis height, and there Was exposed to the greatest dangen his 
courage bad erer made him hazard. Being iomiediately known 
by his insignia, and the richness of his annour, he served as a 
mark for a\i the arrows of the enemy. On this occasion, he per* 
formed wondera; kiHing^ withjavelins, several of tiitose who de- 
fended the wall : then, advancing nearer to them, he forced «ome 
with the swoiti, and odiers wHhthe shield^ either into the city or 
the sea ; the towier Where he fought almost touefarag the wall. • 

He soon ascended the wall, by the assistance of floating bridges : 
-and, ^sUowed foy the principal officers, occupied the two- towers, 
and the space between them. The batterihg^-rams had already 
made several breaches ; the fleet had forced into the harbotfr ; 
and some of the Macedonians had taken possession of the towers 
which had been abandoned. The Tyriaas, seeing the enemy mas- 
ters of their rampart, retired towards an open place, called 
Agenor, and there stood their ground : but Alexander, marching 
up with his regiment of body-guards, killed part of them, and 
obliged the rest to. fly. ' 

At the same time^ Tyre being taken on that side which lay to^ 
wards the harbour, the Macedonians fan up and down every part 
of the city, sparing no person who came in their way : bein^ 
highly exasperated at the long resistance of the besieged, and 
I he barbarities they had exercised towards some of their com- 
V^des, who had been taken in their return to Sidon, and thrown 
from the battlements, after their throats had been ciit, in the sight 
of the whole army. 

The Tyrians, thus reduced to the last extremity, shut therri- 
fclves Alp in their houses, to avoid the sword of the conqueror ; 
dthers rushed into the midst of the enemy, to sell their lives as 
dearly as they could ; and some threw Stones fVom the tops of 
their houses, to crush the sailors below ; the old men waited at 
their doors, expecting, every instant, to be sacrificed, from the 
rdge of the soldiers. In this general carnage, the Sidonian soldiers 
alone, that were in Alexander's army, seemed touched with pity 
for the fate of the wretched inhabitants ; they gave protection to 
many of the Tyrians, whom they considered as countrymen^ 
and carried great numbers of them privately on board their ships. 

The number thus slaughtered by the enraged soldiers, is in- 
credible : even after conquest, the victor's resentment did not 
subside ; he ordered no less than two thousand men, that were 
taken in the storm, to be nailed to crosses along the shore. Th^ 
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aomber of prisohers muauoM to thirty tiMiiMaiid, 9tod were ^ 
sold as slaves, in differeDt parts of ibe world. Thus fell Tjre, 
which had been, for maaj f^ges, the most flourishing city ia the 
world, and. had spread the arts of commerce into the remotest 
r^^ions. 

Whilst Alexander was carryipg on t)he uege of Tyre, he re- 
ceiyed a second letter from Darius, in which tl^t monarch seemed 
more sensible of his powet, than before. He now gave him the 
title of kiog,>and offered him ten thooaand talents, as a ransoon 
for his captive mother and wife : he offered him his daughter 
Statira, in marriage, with all the country he had conquered, as 
far as the river Euphrates ; be hinted- to him the inconstancy of 
fortune, and describedt at large, the powers, he was still pos- 
sessed of to oppose* 

These terms were so considerable, that, when the kingdei> 
bated upon them in council, Pannenio, one of his generals, coi^ 
not help observing, that, if he were Alexander, he would ag;ree 
to such a proposal ; to which, Alexander nobly replied, " And 
so would 1, were l ParmenioT' He therefore treated the pro-' 
posals of Darius with haughty contempt, and refused to accept 
of treasures which he already considered as his own. 

From Tyre, Alexander marched to Jerusalem, iuUy resolved 
to punish that city, for having refused to supply his army with 
provisions during the last siege ; but the resentment of the con- 
queror was averted, by meeting a procession of the inhabitants 
of that city, marching put to receive, him, dressed in white, with 
a Jewish high priest. before them, with a mitre on his head, on 
the front of which the name of God was written. 

The moment the .king perceived the high priest, he advanced 
towards him, with an air of the most profound respect, bowed his 
body, adored the august name upon his front, and saluted him 
who wore it, with religious veneration. . Then, the Jews, sur- 
rounding Alexander, raised their voices, to wish him every kind 
of prosperity. All the spectators were seized with inexpressible 
surprise : they could scarcely believe their eyes ; and did not 
know how to account for a sight so contrary to their expectation, 
and so vastly improbable. 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his astonishment, 
asked the king, how it came to pass, that he, who was adored by 
every one, adored the high priest of the Jews ? " I do not," re- 
plied Alexander, '* adore the high priest ; but the God whose 
minister he is. Whilst 1 was at Dia, in Macedonia, my mind 
wholly fixed on the great design of the Persian war, as 1 was 
revolving the methods how to conquer Asia, this very man, 
dressed in the same robes, appeared to me, in a dream, exhorted 
tne to banish my fear, bade me cross the Hellespont boldly, and 
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■Mtlred me that God woiild march at the head of my armyt a&d^ 
give me the victory over that of the Peraians." 

This speech, defivered with an air (^ sincerity^ no doubt had 
its effect, in eocooraging the army, and establishiDg an Opinion that 
Alexander's mission was from heaven. Alexaincler having em«- 
braced the high priest, was eoaducled by him to the temple ; 
where, af^er he had explained to him many prophecies in different 
parts of the Old^estament, concerning his invasion, he taught 
him to offer up a sacrifice in the Jewish manner. 

Alexander was so much pleased with his reception upon this 
occasion, that, before he tell Jerusalem, he assembled th^ Jews, 
and bade them ask any favour they should think proper. Their 
request was. To be allowed to live according to their ancient laws 
and maxims ; to be exempted from tribute every seventh year, 
as they were, by their laws, forbidden to labour, and could con- 
sequently have no harvest : they also requested, that such of 
their brethren as settled in Asia, should be indulged in the same 
privileges. Being gratified in all. their desires, great numbers 
offered to enlist themselves in his army. Soon afler, the Sama« 
ritans demanded the same favours ; but he gave them an evasive 
answer, and promised to take the matter into consideration, upon 
his return. 

From this city, he went on to Ga2a, where he found a more ob* 
stinate resistance than he had expected ; but at length takii^ the 
town by storm, and having cut to pieces the garrison, consisting of 
ten thousand men, with brutal ferocity, he ordered Boetis, the gov- 
ernor, to be brough^before him ; and, having in vain endeavour- 
ed to intimidate him, commanded, at last) ^t holes should be 
bored through his heels, and, that he should be tied by cords, 
thrust through these holes, to the back of his chariot, and in this' 
manner be draped round the walls of the cify. This, he did, in 
imitation of Achilles ; whom Homer describes as having draped 
Hector, in the same manner, round the walls of Troy : but it 
was reading the poet to very little advantage, to imitate his hero 
in the most unworthy part of his character. 

As soon as Alexander had ended the siege of Gasa, be lefl a 

farrison there, and turned the wh<^e power of his arms towards 
■gypt. In seven days march« he arrived before Pelusium. whith« 
er a great number of Egyptians had assembled, with all imagina«> 
ble diligence, to own him for their sovereign ; being heartily 
displeased with the Persian government, as likewise the Persian 
governors ; as the one destroyed their liberty, the other ridiculed 
Uieir religion. 

Massus, the Persian governor^ who conunanded in Memphis^ 
finding it would be to no purpose for him to resist so triumphant ai 
rnamy^ and that DarittSi ms sovereifli, was not in a coodttimi to ttte 
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cour him, §et open the gates of the cityio the conqoeror, niid gare 
up eight hundred talents (ahont one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds) and all the king's furniture. Thus, Alexander obtained 
possession Of all Egypt, without meeting the least opposition. 

He now therefore formed a design of yisiting the temple of 
Jupiter. This temple was situated at a distance of twelve days 
journey from Memphis, in the midst of the sandy deserts of Lybia. 
Alexanuder haying read, in Homer, and other fabulous authors of 
antiquity, that most of the heroes were represented as the sons of 
some deity, was willing, himself, to pass for a hero, and knew that 
he could bribe the priests to compliment him, as of celestial ori^. 
Setting out, therefore, along the riyer Memphis, and afler haying 
passed Canopus, opposite the island of Pharos, he there laid the 
foundation of the city of Alexandria; which, in a little time, became' 
one of the most flourishing towns, for commerce, in the world. 

From thence, he had a journey of three hundred and forty 
miles, to the temple of Jupiter; the way leading through inhospita- 
ble deserts, and plains of sand. The soldiers were patient enough, 
for the two first days march, before they arrived amidst the dread- 
fiil solitudes ; but, as soon as they found themselves in vast plains, 
covered with sands of a prodigious depth, they were greatly ter- 
rified. Surrounded, as with a sea, they gazed around, as far as 
their sight could extend, to discover, if possible, some place that 
was inhabited ; but, all in vain : they could not perceive so mach 
as a single tree, nor the least appearance of any cultivated land. 

To increase their calamity, the water brought by them, in goat* 
skins, upon camels, now failed, and there was not so much as a 
single drop, in all that sandy desert. They were, however, great- 
ly refreshed, by the accidental falling of a shower, which served 
to encourage them in their progress, till they came to the temple 
of the deity. Nothing can be more fanciful, than the description 
the histonans have given us of this gloomy retreat. It is repre- 
sented as a small spot of fertile ground, in the midst of vast soli- 
tudes of sand : it is covered with the thickest trees, which ex- 
clude the rays of the sun ; and watered with several springs, 
which preserved it in perpetual verdure : near the grove where 
the temple stood, was the Fountain of the Svn; which, at daj- 
break, was lukewarm, at noon cold, then .towards evening inseift- 
•ibiy grew warmer, and was boiling hot at midnight. 

The god worshipped in this place, had his statue made of 
emeralds, and other precious stones ; and, from the head to the 
waist, resembled a ram. No sooner had Alexander appeared be« 
fore the altar, than the high-priest declared him tobe the son of 
Jupiter. The conqueror, quite intoxicated with adufatten, asked, 
* Whether he should have success in his expedition ;** the priest 
•Diwered, «< That he should be monarch of the world :'V 
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conqueror inquired, *' If his father's murderen were pmushed ;* 
the pri«^t replied, '* That his father Jupiter was immortal but 
that the aiurderers of Phihp had all been extirpated.'* 

Alexauder having ended his sacrifi^ce, and rewarded the priestt 
who had been so liberal of their titles, from that time supposed 
himself, or would have it supposed, that he was the son of Jq 
piter. Upon his return from the temple, atid during his stay in 
Egypt, he settled the government of that country upon the most 
solid foundation : he divided it into districts, over which he ap- 
pointed a lieutenant; who received orders from himself alone • 
and, in the beginning of spring, he set out, to march against Da* 
rius, who was preparing to oppose him. 

He made some' stay at Tyre, to jsettle the various affairs of 
the countries he had le^ behind ; and advanced towards new 
conqnests. On his march, the wife of Darius died in child-bed!, 
and wa» honoured with a funeral ceremony, due to her exalted 
character. He continued his journey towards the Tigris ; where 
he at last expected to come up with the enemy, and strike one 
blow, which should decide the fate of nations. Darius had -al- 
ready twice made overtures of peace ; but, finding, at last, that 
there were no hopes of concluding one, unless he resigned the 
whole empire to him, prepared himself agsdn for battle. 

For this purpose, he assembled, in Babylon, an army half 
as numerous again as that at Issus, and marched it towards 
Nineveh. His forces covered all the plains of Mesopotamia. 
Advice having been brought, that the enemy was not far off, he 
caused Satropates, colonel of the cavalry, to advance, at the 
head of a thousand choseu horse ; and likewise gave six thou- 
sand to Mazaens, governor of the province ; all of whom were 
to prevent Alexander from crossing the river, and to lay waste 
the country throtigh which that monarch was to pass. But he 
arrived too late. 

The Tigris is the most rapid river of all the East ; and it was 
with some difficulty that Alexander's soldiers were able to stem 
the current, carrying their "arms over their heads. The king 
walked on foot among^the infantry, and pointed out, with his hand, 
the passage to hts soldiers : he commanded them, with a loud 
voice, to save nothing but their arms ; and let their ba^age that 
retarded them in the water, float away with the stream. At 
le.igth, they were drawn up, in battle array, on the opposite 
shore : and encamped two days near the river, still prepareo 
for action. 

An eclipse of the moon, which happened about that time, gave 
Alexander's soldiers great uneasiness ; but he brought forward 
some Eicyptian soothsayers, who assured the army, '* That the 
moon portended calamities not to the Greeks, but the Persiani ' 
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By tiui artifice, tlie liopes and the courage of the soldiers 
revived once more, the king led them on to meet the enemj, and 
began his march at midnight On his right hand, lay the Tigris, 
and on his left the Gordylean mountains. At break of day, news 
was broi^ht, that Darius was only twenty miles distant, Al) 
things now therefore threatened an approaching battle ; when 
Darius, who had already twice sued for peace, sent new condi* 
tions, still more advantageous than the former. But Alexander 
refused his offers \ proi^y replying, *' That the world would 
not permit two suns, nor Asia two kings." Thus, all negociatibi 
being at an end, both sides prepared for battle ; equally irritated 
and equally ambitious. Darius pitched his camp near a village 
called Gaugamila, and the river Bumela, in a phun, at a con 
siderable distance from Arbela. He had before levelled the dpot, 
which ne bad pitched upon for the field of battle, in order that 
his chariots and cavalrr m^ht have full room to move^ as his 
£ghting in the straits of Cilicia, had there lost him the battle. 

Alexander, upon hearing this news, continued four days in the 
place in which he then was, to rest his army, and surrounded his 
eamp with trenches and palisades; for he was determined to 
leave there all his baggage and the uselec^s soldiers, nnd march 
the remainder against the enemy, with no other equipage ths» 
the arms they carried. Accordingly, he set out about nine in the 
evenimg, in order to fight Darius at day«break ; who, upon beinf 
advised of this, had drawn up his army in order of battle. Alex 
ander also marched in battle array; for both armies were within 
two or three leagues of each other. 

When he had arrived at the mountains, where he could dis 
cover the enemy's armv, he halted; and, having assembled hm 
general officers, as well Macedonians as foreigners, he debated 
whether they should engage immediately, or pitch their camp in 
that place. The latter opinion being followed, because it was 
judged proper for them to view the field of battle, and the man- 
ner in which the enemy was drawn up, the army encamped, in the 
same order in which it had marched ; during which, Alexander, 
at the head of his infantry , lightly armed, and his royal regiments, 
marched round the plain in which the battle was to be fought. 

Having returned, he assembled his general officers, a secona 
time, and told them that there was no occasion for making a 
speech, because their courage and great actions were alone a^A. 
ficient to excite them to glory; and he desired them only to re- 
present to the soldiers, that they were not to fight, on this occa 
flion, for Phasnicia or %ypt, but for all Asia, which would be 
possessed by him who should conquer; and that, after havii^ 
gone through so many provinces, and left behind them so great 
> number of rivers and mountains, the v could secure their retreal 
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no otherwke, than by gaibing a complete yictorj. After tfaia 
speech,. he ordered them to take some repose. 

it is said, Parmenio advised him to attack the enemy in the 
night time, alleging that they might easily be defeated, u fallen 
apon by surprise, and in the dark ; but the king answered so loud, 
that all present might hear him, that it did not become Alexan* 
der to steal a victory, and therejfore he was resolved to fight and- 
conquer in broad day light. This was a haughty, but, at the 
same time, a prudent answer : it was running great hazard, to 
fall upon so numerous an army in the night time, and in an un- 
known country. Darius, fearing he should be attacked unawarety 
because he^ had not intrenched himself, obliged his soldiers to 
continue the whole night under aTmSy which proved of the bigb* 
est iiydty to him in the engagement 

In the mean time, Alexander went to bed, to repcjiie himself 
the remaining part of the night. As he revolved in his mind, not 
without some emotion, the consequence of the batde which was 
upon the point of being fought, he could not immediately sleep* 
But his body being oppress^, in a manner, by the anxiety of his 
mind, he «lept soundly the whole night, contrary to his usual 
custom ; so that when his generals were assembled^ at day break, 
before his tent, to receive his orders, they were greatly sur 
prised to find he was not awake ; upon which, they themselves 
commanded the soldiers to take some refreshment. 

Parmenio having, at last, awaked him, and seeming surprised 
to find him in so calm and sweet a sleep, just as he was going to 
fight a battle, in which his -whole fortune lay at stake, *' How 
coiiid it be possible,** said Alexander, ^' for me not to be calm« 
since the enemy is coming to deliver himself into my hands ?'* 
Upon this, he immediately took up his arms, mounted his horse, 
and rode up and down the ranks, exhorting the troops to behave 
gallantly, and, if possible, to surpass their ancient fame, and the 
glory they had hitherto acquired. 

There was a great difference between the two armies, in re- 
spect to numbers, but much more with regard to courage. That 
of Darius consisted at least of six hundred thousand foot, and 
forty thousand horse ; and the other, of no more than forty thou- 
sand foot, and seven or eight thousand horse : but the latter was 
all fire and strength ; whereas, on the side of the Persians, it 
was a prodigious assemblage of men, not of soldiers ; an empty 
phantom, rather than a real army. Both sides were disposed in 
very nearly the same array. The forces were drawn up in two 
lines, the cavalry on the two wings^and the infantry in the mid 
die ; the one and the other being under the particular conduct of 
the chieft of each of the different nations that composed them • 
and commanded, in general, by the principal crown officeiv* 

BbS 
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The fr6oi of the botQe f tinder Dariu8^ was eorered with twc 
kimdred chariots, armed with scythes, and with fifteen elephants ; 
that king taking his post in the centre of the first line. Besides tlie 
gnards, which were the flower of his forces, he had fortified biin< 
self also with the Grecian inftuitry, whonoi he had drawn yp near his 
person, belieying this body, only, capable of opposing the Macedo- 
nian phalanx. Ai his army spread over a much greater space oi 
ground, than Uiat of the enemy, he intended to snrroond and tc 
char^ them, at one and the same time, both in front and flank ; 
whiohf from Alexander's disposition, he soon after found im 
possible, 

Darius, fearing lest the Macedonians should draw hmi from the 
•pet of ground he had levelled, and carry him into another thai 
was rough and uneven, commanded the cavalry in his left wii^, 
Which spread much farther than that of the enemy's right, to 
march directly fbrward, and wheel about upon the Macedonians, 
m fldnky to prevent them from extending their troops farther. 
Upotl wbich» Alexander despatched against them the body of 
horse in his service, commanded by Menidas ; but, as these were 
•ot able to make head against the enemy, because of their pro- 
digious numbers^ he reinforced them with the Peoniana, whooi 
Aretas commanded, and with the foreign cavalry. 

Besides the advantage of numbers^ the Persians had also oi 
coats of mail,, which secured themselves, and their horses mocb 
taore ; and by which Alexander's cavalry was very severely an- 
noyed. However, the Macedonians marched to the charge with 
great bravery, and at last put the enemy to flight. Upon this, tlk€ 
Persians opposed the chariots armed with scythes, agftiest the Ma 
Cedonian phalanx, in order to break it ;- but with little success. 

The ninse mpde by the soldiers, who were lightly armed, by 
itriking^ their swords against their bucklers, and the arrows which 
flew on all sides, frightened the horses, and made a great numbei 
of them turn back against their own troops. Others, laying hxM. 
of the horses' bridles, pulled the riders down, and cut them to 
pieces. Part of the chariots drove between the battalions, which 
opened, to make way for them, as they had been ordered ; by 
which means, they c[id little or no execution. 

Alexander, seeing Darius set his whole army in motion, in or* 
4er to chavgo him, employed a stratagem, to encourage bis sol* 
diers. When the battle was at the hottest, and the Macedonians 
were in the greatest danger, Aristander, the soothsayer, clothed 
in his white robes, holding a branch of laurel in his hand, ad* 
Yanoes among the combatants, as he had been instructed by th« 
. king ; and, crying, that he saw an eagle hovering over Alexander's 
a head, (a sure omen of victory) he showed with his fiqger, the 
^reteftoedbirdtothesddiers; who^relyiiig upon the sincerity of 
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the soothsayer, funcied they also saw it : aod therevpon renewed 
the attack, with greater cheerfblness and ardour, than ever* 

Aiexandcr now pressed 4o the place in which Darias was sta- 
tioned ; and the'presence of the two opposing kings inspired hoth 
sides with vigour. Darius was mounted on a chariot, and Alex 
ander on horseback ; both surrounded by their bravest officers 
and soldiers, whose only endeavours were to saye the lives of 
their respective princes, at the hazard pf their own. The battle 
was obstinate and bloody. Alexander, having wounded Darius' 
equerry with a javelin, the Pernans as well as Macedonians, 
imagined that the king was killed ; upon which, the former, 
breaking aloud into the most dismal sounds, the whole army was 
seized with the greatest consternation. 

The relations of Darius, who were at his left hand, fled away 
with the guards, and so abandoned the -chariot ; but those who 
were at his right, took him into the centre i^ their body. His^ 
torians relate, that this prince having drawn his scioutar, reflect'* 
ed whether he ought not to lay violent handr upon himself, rather 
than fly in an ignominious manner. But, perceiving from his 
chariot, that his soldiers still fought, he was ashamed to forsjike 
them : and, as divided between hope and despair, the Persians 
retired insensibly, and thinned their ranks, when it could no longer 
be called a battle, but a slaughter. Then> Darius turning about 
his -chariot, fled with the rest ; and ihe conquenMr was now 
wholly employed in pursuing him. 

But, in the mean time, finding that the left wiug of his army, 
commanded by Parmenio, was in great danger, Alexander was 
obli^ to desist from pursuing Darius, whom he had almost over« 
taken, and wheeled round to attack the Persian horse, which, after 
plundering the camp, wereTetiring in good order : them, he cut in 
pieces ; and the^cale c^ battle turning in flivour of the Macedoni- 
•ns, a total rout of the Persians ensued. The pursuit was warn, 
and the slaughter amazing. Alexander rode as far as Arbel», after 
Darius : every moment ^ping to overtake htm : he had just pass* 
ed through, when Alexander arrived ; hut he left his treasure, 
with his bow and shield, as a pr^ to the enemy. 

Such, was the success of this famous battle, which . gave em- 
pire to the conqueror. According to Arrian, the Persians lost 
three hundred thousand men, besides those who were takes 
prisoners ; which, at least, is a proof that the loss was very great 
on their side. That of Alexander was very inconsiderable : not 
having lost, according to- the last mentioned author, above twelve 
hundred men, most of whom were horse* This engagement was 
fought in the month of October, about the same time that, two 
years before, the battle of Issus was iboght As Ouagamela, m 
Assyria, the spot where the tiro aimies eqpfedl, was a wiM 
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place, iji Yery. little note, this wa& called the battle of ^bel«, 
that city being nearest to the field of battle. ^ 

Darius, ailer this dreadful defeat, rode towards the riv^er hycus, 
with a very few attendants. He was advised to break dowo the 
bridges, to secure his retreat ; but he refused, saying, h^ woul<* 
not sure his life, at the expense of thousands of his subjects*.- After 
riding a great number of miles, full speed, he arrived, at midnight 
at Arbela ; from thenOB, he fled towards Media, over the Anne 
nian mountains, followed by his satraps, and a few of his guards 
expecting the worst, despairing of fortune, a wretched survivox 
of his country's ruin. 

In the mean time, Alexander approached near Babylon, and 
MazsBus, the governor, who had retired thither afler the battle of 
Arbela, surrendered to him, without striking a blow. Alexander, 
therefore, entered the city ^ at the head of his whole army, as if he 
had beien marching to a battle. The walls of Babylon were lined 
with people, notwithstanding the greater part of the citizens had 
gone out before, from the impatient desire that they had to see 
their new sovereign; whose renown had far outstripped his march. 

Bagophanes, governor of the fortress, and guardian of the trea- 
sure, unwilling to discover less zeal than Mazaeus, streWed the 
streets with flowers, and raised, on both sides of the way, silver 
altars, which smoked, not only with frankincense, but the most 
fragrant perfumes of every kind. Last of all, came the presents 
which were to be made to the king ; consisting of herds of cattle, 
and a great number of horses, as also lions tmd panthers, whieh 
were carried in cages. Ai^er these, the Magi walked, singing 
hymns, afler the manner of their country ; then, the Chaldeans, 
accompanied by the BabyloniSih soothsayers and musicians. 

The rear was brought up by the Babylonish cavalry ; of which, 
both men and horses were so samptuous, that imagination can 
scarcely reach their magnificence. The king caused the people 
lo walk after the infantry, and he himself, surrounded by his 
guards, and seated on a chariot, entered the city, and thence rode 
to the palace, as in a kind of triumph. The next day, he took 
a view of all Darius' money and moveables, which amounted to 
incredible sums, and which he distributed with generosity among 
his soldiers. He gave the government of the province to Mazasus; 
and the command of the forces which he left there, to Apollo* 
dorus of Amphipolisv 

From Babylon, Alexander marched to the province of Syra- 
ceni, afterwards to Susa, where he arrived, after a march of 
twenty days, and found treasures to an infinite amount. These 
also he applied to the purpose of rewarding merit and courage 
among his troops. In this city, he left the mother and children 
' Darius ; and from thence he went forward till he came to a 
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riTer called PaMtigris. Having crossed it, with niiie thoosaad 
foot, and three thousand hone, consisting of Asians, as well ai 
of Grecian merqf^aries, and a reinforcement of three thonsand 
Thracians, he entered the country of Uxii. This region lies near 
Susa, and extends to the frontiers of Persia, a narrow pass onlj 
lying between it and Sosiana. Madathes conunaDded Uiis proT* 
ioco. He was not a time-seryer, nor a follower of fortune, but 
faithful to lus sovereign : he resolved to hold out to the last ex- 
tremity ; and, for this purpose, had withdrawn into his own city, 
which stood in the midst of craggy rocks, and was surrovMled 
with precipices. Having been forced from thence, he retired int6 
the citadel, whence the b^ieged sent thirty deputies to Alexan- 
der, to sue for quarter; which they obtained, at last, by the i» 
terposition of Sysigambis. 

The king not oi^y pardoned Madathes, who was a near rein* 
tioo of that princess, but likewise set at liberty all the capdvea, 
and those who had surrendered themselves, permitted them to 
enjoy their several rights and privileges, would not suffer the city 
to be plundered, but let them plough their lands, without paying 
any tribute. From thence, he proceeded to the pass of Susa, de- 
fended by mountains almost inaccessible, and by Ariobarzanes, 
with a body of five thousand men : he there stopped for a while, 
but being led by a different route among the mountains, he came 
over the pass, and so cut the army that defended it in pieces. 

Alexander, from an effect of the good fortnne which censtandy 
attended him in all his undertakinp, haviqg extricated himself 
happily out of the danger, to which he was so lately exposed, 
marched immediately towards Persia. Being on the road, he re- 
ceived letters from Tiridates, governor of Persepolis, in which 
he informed him, that the inhabitants of that city, upon the re- 
port of his advancing towards them, were determined to plunder 
Darius* treasures, with which he was entrusted, and therefore 
that it was necessary for him to make all the haste imaginable 
to seize them himself; that he had only the Araxes to cross, 
after which the road was smooth and easj. 

Alexander, upon this news, leaving his mfantry behind, march- 
«3d the whole night, at the head of his cavalry, who were very 
much harassed by the length and swiftness of his march, and 
pasAed the Araxes on a bridge, which, by his order, had been 
built some days before. But, as he drew near the city, he per- 
ceived a large body of men, who exhibited a memorable exam, 
pie of the greatest misery. These were about four thousand 
Greeks, very far advanced in years, who having been made 
prisoners of war, had suffered all the torments which the Persian 
(yrannv could inflict. The hands of some had been cot off, the 
foe! of others ; and others again had 4o6t their noses and ears 
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Th«y appeared Hk« «o many shadows, rather thau like men 
.speech being aimoBt the only thing by which they were known 
to be BQch. Alexander could not refrain frotn tears, at this sight; 
and, as they irresistibly brought him to commiserate their con- 
dition^ he bade them, with the utmost tenderness, not to despond ; 
and assured them, that they should again see their wives and 
country. They chose, however, to remain in a place where 
misfortune now became habitual ; wherefore, he rewarded them 
liberally for their siififerings, and commanded the goyernor of the 
province to treat them with mildness and respect. 

The day following, he entered the city of Persepolis, at the 
head of his victorious soldiers ; who, though the inhabitants made 
no resistance, began to cut in pieces all those who still remained 
fi the city. However, the king soon put an end to the massacre, 
and forbade his soldiers to offer further violence. The riches he 
had found in other places, were but trifling, when compared to 
those he found here. This however did not save the city. Being 
one day at a banquet among his friends, and happening to drink 
to excess, the conversation ran upon the various cruelties exer- 
cised by the Persians in Greece, particularly at Athens. Thais, 
an Athenian courtesan, urged the pusillanimity of not taking re- 
venge for such repeated slaughters. AUthe guests applauded the 
discourse ; when tnmiediately the king rose from table, (his head 
oeii^ crowned with flowers) and, taking a torch in his hand, he 
advanced forward, to execute his mad exploit. The whole com- 
pany followed him, breaking into loud acclamations, and, after 
singing and dancing, surrounded the palace. All the rest of the 
Macedonians, at this noise, ran in crowds, with lighted torches, 
and set fire to every part of the city. However, Alexander was 
sorry, not long aflerwards, for what he had^done ; and thereupon 
gave orders for extinguishing the fire : but it was too late. 

While Alexander was thus triumphing in all the exultation of 
success, the wretched Darius had arrived at Elcbatana, the capital 
of Media.. There remained still with this fugitive prince, thirtj 
thousRnd foot ; among whom, were four thousand Greeks, who 
were faithful to him to the last : besidies these, he had four thou* 
sand slingers, aud upwards of three thousand Bactrian horse, 
whom Bessus, their governor, commanded. 

Darius, even with so small a force, still conceived hopes of 
opposing his rival ; or at least of protracting the war. But he 
was surrounded by traitors ; his want of success had turned all 
mankind against him ; and Nabarzanes, one of the greatest lords 
of Persia, and general of the horse, had conspired with Bessus, 
general of the Bactrians, to commit the blackest of all crimes, 
and that was, to seize upon the person of the king, and lay hira 
\n chains, which they might easily do, as each of them had a great 
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nomber of soldiers tinder his command. Their design was, if 
Alexander should pursue them, to secure themselves, by givii^ 
up Darius alive into his hands ; and, in case they escaped, to 
murder ihat prince, and afterwards usurp his crown, and begin 
a new war. The ttaitors soon won over the troops, by repre- 
senting to tliem that they were going to their destruction ; that 
(hey would soon be crushed under the ruins of an empire, which 
was ready to fall ; at the same time, that Bactriana was open to 
them and offered them immense riches. These promises soon 
prevailed upon the perfidious army : the traitors seized and 
bofind their monarch in chains of gold, under the appearance of 
honour, as he was a king ; then enclosing him in a covered 
chariot, they set out towards Bactriana. 

In this manner, they carried him, with the utmost despatch , 
until being informed that the Grecian army was still hotly pur- 
suing them, they found it impossible either to conciliatethe friend- 
ship of Alexander, or to secure a throne for themselves : they 
therefore, once more, gave Darius his liberty, and desired him 
to make the best of his escape with them from the conqueror ; 
but he replied, that the gods were ready to revenge the evils he 
had already suffered ; an^ appealing to Alexander for justice, 
refused to follow a band of traitors. At these words, they fell 
iitto the utmost «fury, thrusting bim with their darts and their 
Rpf>!ar^, and led him to linger in this manner, unattended, the 
rem»iins of his wretched life. 

The traitors then made their escape by different ways ; while 
the victorious Macedonians at length coming up, found Darius in 
a solitude, lying in his chariot, and drawing near his end. How* 
ever, he had strength enough, before he died, to call for drink, 
which a Macedonian, Polystratus by name, brought him. He 
had a Persian prisoner, whom he employed as his interpreter 
Darius, afler drinking what had been given him, turned to the 
Macedonian, and said, that, in the deplorable state to which he 
was reduced, he however should have the comfort to speak to one 
who could understand him, and that his last words would not be 
lost He therefore charged him to tell Alexander, that he had died 
in his debt, that he gave him many thanks for the great humanity 
he had exercised towards his mother, his wife, and his children, 
whose lives he had not only spared, butliad restored them to 
their former splendour ; that he besought the gods to give vic- 
tory to his arms> and make him monarch of the universe ; that he 
thought he need not intreat him to revenge the execrable murder 
committed on his person, as this was the common cause of kings. 

Afler this, taking Polystratus by the hand, "Give him,-' said 
he, ** thy hand, as 1 give thee mine : and^carry him, in my narne^ 
the only pledge 1 am able to gi^e^of my gratitude and affections/ 
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Sttjivg tlwie wordi, he breatked iiis last. Alctander comitig up a 
moment after, and seeing Darias* body, he Wept bitterly ; and| 
by the strongest testimonies of affection that coold be given, 
proved how intimately he was affected with Uie nnbappiness of 
a prince who desenred a better fate. 

He. immediately polled off his military cloak, and threw it on 
Darius' body : then, causing it ta be embalmed, and his coffin 
to be adorned with royal magnificence, he sent it to Sysigambis, 
to be interred with the honours osuallypaid to the deceased Per- 
sian monarchS) and entombed with his ancestors. Thus, died 
Darius, in the fiftieth year of his age t six of which he reigned 
with felicity. In him» the Persian empire ended, after having 
existed, from the time of its founder, Cyrus the Great, a period 
of two hundred and ninety ^nine years. 



CHAPTER XV. 
/Vom the Death of Darius^ to the Death of Alexandet. 

The death of Darius served only to inflame the spirit of am 
bition in Alexander, to pursue further conquests* After having 
in Vain attempted to follow Bessus^ who now assumed the name 
of king, he desisted, in order to cross Parthia ; and, in three days, 
arrived on the frontiers of Hy rcania, which submitted to his anus. 
Me afterwards subdued the Mardii, the Arii, the Drangas, the 
Aricbosii, and several other nations ; into whose countries, his 
army marched with greater speed than people generally travel 
He frequently pursued an enemy for whole days and nights to* 
gether ; almost without suffering his troops to take any rest. By 
this prodigious rapidity, he came unawares upon nations who 
thought him at a great distance ; and subdued theni, before thev 
had time to put themselves in a posture of defence. 

It was upon one of these excursions, that Thalestris^ queen of 
the AmaKons, came to pay him a visit. A violent desire of see* 
bg Alexander, had prompted that princess to leave her donoin* 
ions, and travel through a great number of countries, to grati^'' 
her cariosity. Having come pretty near his camp, she sent woid 
that a queen was come to visit him ; and that she had a prodi* 
gious inclination to cultivate his acquaintance. Alexander haviqg 
returned a favourable answer, she command<Bd her train to stop, 
and came forward herself^ with ^ree. finndred women ; and, tte 
moment she perceived the king) she leapt from her horse* hav«- 
iog two lances in her rij^t haid. 

She looked upon the Ung without discoverii^i; the least ai|pii 
of admiration ; and^ sunreving Um attentively, did not think hin 
^^itqre oorre^oodcnt to hn fime \ kfi the barbiriaas are verjr 



■iiich struck with li majestic air ; and think those only capable' 
of mighty achievements, on whom nature has bestowed bodily 
advantages. She did not scruple to tell him, that the chief mo- 
five of her journey, was to have posterity by him ; adding, thai 
she was worthy of giving heirs to his empire. Alexander, upon 
this request, was obliged to make some stay in this place ; after 
which-, Thalestris returned to her kingdom, and the king into the 
province inhabKed by the Parthians. 

Alexander, now enjo}*!!^ a Kttle repose, abandoned himself to 
seBSOalffy ; and he whom the arms of the Persians could not 
conquer, fell a victim to their vices. Nothing was now to be 
seen, but games, parties of pleasure, women, and excessive feast* 
log ; in which, he used to revel whole days and nights. Not 
satisfied with the buffoons, and the performers on instrumental 
music, whom' he had brought with him out of Greece, he obliged 
the capUve women, whom he carried along with him, to siug 
songs, after the manner of their country. 

He happened, among these women to perceive one who ap* 
peared in deeper affliction than the rest ; and who, by a modest, 
and, at the same time, a noble confusion, discovered a greater 
reluctance than the others, to appear in public. She was a per- . 
feet beaqty, which was very much heightened by her bashful- 
»es8 ; whilst she threw her eyes to the ground, and did all in her 
power to conceal her face. The king soon imagined, by her air 
and mien, that she was not of vulgar birth, and, inquiring him- 
self into it, the lady answered, ** That she was grand-daughter to 
Ochus, who not long before bad swayed the Persian sceptre, ana 
daughter of his son ; that she had married Mystaspes, who was 
related to Darius, and general of a great army." 

Alexander, being touched with compassion, when he heard the 
imhappy fate of a princess of the blood royal, and the sad con- 
iition to which she was reduced, not only gave her liberty, but 
returned all her possessions ; and caused her husband to be sought 
lor, in order that she mi^t be restored to him. 

But now the veteran soldiers, who had fought under Philip, 
not having the least idea of sensuality, inveighed publicly against 
the prodigious luxury, and the numerous vices, which the army 
had ieamt in Snsa and Ecbatana. The king, therefore, thought 
that the safest remedy would be to employ them, and, for tha« 
purpose, led them to Bessus. But, as the army was encumbered 
with booty, and a useless train of baggage, so that it could scarcely 
OMive^ he first caused all his own baggage to be carried into the 
l^reat square, and afterwards that of his army Tsnch things ex 
cepted as were absohitely necessary ;) then, oraered the whole 
to be carried from thence, in carts, to a large plain. Every one 
was ID great pain to knew the meaning of all this *, but, after hm 

Co 
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bad sent away the hotses, he bixnflelf 8^1 fire to his dwb tbitiga^ 

aDd commanded every one to follofv his example. 

Hitherto, we have seen Alexander triumphiogi by a course of 
virtue. We are now to behold him swollen up by success, spoiled 
by flattery, and enervated by vices ; exhibiting a very doubtful 
character, and mixing the tyrant with the hero. A conspiracy 
was formed against him, by one Dymnus ; this was cotnmuDicateii 
by a Macedonian soldier, to Philotas^ one of Alexander's favour 
itei* Philotas neglected divulging it to his tnaster ; and thus be- 
came suspected himself, as being concerned in the conspiracy. 
Parmenio, also, the father of this young favourite, became oqual- 
ly obnoxious ; and, as the suspicion of tyrants is ei|ually fatal 
with a conviction, Alexander doomed both to destruction. 

iln.the beginning of the nighty various parties of guartls^ haTing 
been posted in the several places necessary, flome entered the 
(ent of Philotas, who was then in a deep sleep ; when,'Starting frfun 
his slumbers, as they were putting manacles on his hand, he cried, 
** Alas ! my sovereign, the inveteracy of my enemies, has got the 
better of your goodness.*' Afler this, they covered his face, and 
brought him to the palace, without uttering a single word. IJis 
hands were tied behind him, and his head <^vered with a coanse 
worn out piece of cloth. Lost to himself, he did mi dare to 
look up, or open his lips ; but the teairs streamii^ from his eyes^ 
he fainted away, in the arms of the man who held him. As the 
standers-by wiped off the tears in which his face was bathed^ 
recovering his speech and hi^ voice by insensible degrees, be 
teemed desirous of speaking. 

The result of this interview was, that -Philotas should be put 
to the rack. The persons who presided on that occasion, were 
his most inve erate enemies, and they made him suffer every kind 
of torture. P lijotas at first discovered the utmost resolution and 
strength of n nd ; the.tormeat^ which he suffered not being able 
to force froiri him a sitigle word, nor even so much as a. sigh. 
But, at last, conquered by pain, he confessed himself to be guilty^ 
named several accomplices , and even accused bis own father. 
The next day, the answers of Philotas were read in full asseso- 
bly, be. himself being present. Upon the whole, he was unani* 
mously sentenced to die } immediately after which, he wa» 
stoned, according to the custom of Macedonia,, with some others 
of the conspirators. 

The condemnation of Philotas brought on that of Parmenio ; 
whether it were that Alexander really believed him guilty, or 
was afraid of the father, now heliad put to death the son. Poly* 
damns, one of the lords of the court, was appointed to see the 
execution performed. He had been one of Parmenio's most in- 
*^ate friends, if we may give that name to courtiers* who atteml 
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ftnly.to their own fortimes. This wM the veiy reason of his being 
vominated, became no one could suspect that he was sent with 
any such orders against Parmenio. He therefore set oat for Me- 
dia, where that general commanded the army, and was entrusted 
widi the kill's treasure, which amounted to a hundred and four- 
score thousand talents, about twenty Hseven millions sterling. 
Alexander had given him several letters for Oleander, the king's 
lieutenant m the province ; and for the principal officers. Two 
were for Parmenio; one of them from Alexander, and the other 
sealed with Philotas* seal ^ aa if he had been alive, to prevent 
the father from harbourii^ the least suspicion. 

Polydamus was trat eleven days on his journey, and alighted 
in the night at Cleander's. After having taken all the precautions 
necessary, they went together, with a great number of attendants, 
to meet Parmenio, who at this time was walkii^ in his own parkJ 
The moment Polydamus espied him, though at a great disttoee, 
be ran to embrace him, with an air c^ the utmost joy ; and, aftef 
compliments, intermixed with the strongest indications of friend- 
ship, had passed, on both sides, he gave him Alexander's. letter, 
which opening, and afterwaitts that under the name of Philotas 
he seemed pleased with the contents. 

At that very instant, Oleander thrust a dagger into his side,- 
then made another thrust into his throat ; and the rest gave him 
several wounds, evea after he 'Was dead. He was, at the time of 
his death, seventy years of age, and had served his master with 
a fidelity and seal, which, in the end, was very ill rewarded. 

In order to prevent the ill consequences that might arise fromf 
the contemplation of these cruelties, Alexander set out upon his 
march« and continued to pursue Bessus ; upon which occasion bo 
exposed' himself to great hardships and dangers. Bessus, how- 
ever, was treated by liis followers in the same manner he hud 
treated the king his master. Spitamenes, his chief confidant, hav* 
ing formed a conspiracy against him, seized his person, pnt him 
in chains, forced the royal robes from his back; and, with a 
chain round his neck, he was delivervid up, in the most igno- 
minious manner, to Alexander. 

The king caused this man to be treated with his usual cruelty. 
After reproaching him for his treachery, and causing his nose 
and cars to be cut off, he sent him to Ecbatana, there to suffer 
whatever punishment Darius' mother should think proper to in- 
flict upon him. Four trees were bent by main force, one towanis 
the other, and to each of these trees one of the limbs of the trai- 
tor^s body wiis fastened. Afterwards, the trees being allowed to 
return to their natural position, they flew back, with so much 
violei|^e, that eaoh tore away the limb that was fixed to it, and 
•o quartered him 
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Thus, Qnitiiig in his persMi* at oace great ccoeUy and gnmi 
enterpmey Alej^ander still marched forward, io search of new 
oatioDS whom he might subdue. A city inhabited by the Braocbi 
he totally orertamed, and massacred ^1 the inhabitant*, in cold 
blood, only for being descended from some traitOFOus Greeka^ 
that had delivered up the treasures of a temple with which they 
bad been entrusted. He then advanced to the river Jaxerthes. 
where he received a wound in the leg: from thence, he weu' 
forward, and took the capital of Sogdiana ; where he receiver 
an embassy from the Scythians, who lived free and indep^kleai 
but now submitted to him* 

He then marched to Cyropolis, and besieged it. This was the 
last city of the Persian empire, and had been buik by Cynia, a£ 
ter whom it was called. Having ta^ien the pkice, he abandoned 
it to plunder. In this manner, he went on, capriciously destroy* 
iQg some towns, and building others ; settling ccdonies in some 
places, and laying whole provinces waste, at his pleasure. Among 
nis other projects, an invasion of the kingdom of Scy thia was one ; 
but the crossii^ of the river Jaxerthes, was by no means an easy 
task ; however, Alexander, being cdways £»remost in encoonterinf 
dangers, led on his troops across the stream, which was ver) 
rapul, and gained a signal victory over the Scythians, who Tainl} 
attempted to oppose him on the other side. 

A strong hold, called Petra Oxiani, defended by « gwiisna q4 
thirty thousand soldiers, with ammunition and provision fiur twn 
years, was still considered as in^regnable. However, as dkfi* 
cuities seemed only to excite his ambition, his soldiers scaled the 
cliff, and the barbarians, supposing that the whole Macedonian 
army had got ove^r their heads, surrendered, upon condition thai 
their lives should be spared ; but Alexander, forgetting die feitb 
of treaty, and the humanity which became a soldier on this oo 
casion, caused them all to be scourged with rods, and afterwards 
to be fixed to crosses, at the foot of the same rook. 

After this, having subdued the Massagetas and Dahae, be enter 
ed the province of Basaria : thence, he advanced to Marcander, 
and appointed Clytus governor of that province. This was an 
old officer, who had fought under Philip, and signalized himself 
on many occasions. At the battle of Granicus, as Alexander was 
fighting bare-headed, and Rasaces had his arm raised in order to 
strike him behind, Clytus covered the king with his shiekl, and 
cut off the barbarian's hand. Hallanice, his sister, had nursed 
Alexander ; and he lorved her with as much tenderness as if she 
had been his own mother. 

This favour, however, only advanced Clytiis to a post of great 
er danger. One .evening, at an entertainment, the kingg^aftei 
drinking immoderately, began to celebrate his own exploits : * ' 



faonsbiig shocked er^n those very persons who knew that he spojro 
the truth, bat particularly the old generals of hi^ armj ; whose ad* 
aiiration were engrossed by th» actions of his father. Clytus was 
intoxicated, and, turning about to those who sat below him at table, 
quoted to them a passage from Euripides ; but, in such a manner, 
that the king could only hear his voice, and not the words dis 
tioctly. 

The sense of the passage was, that the Greeks had done very 
wrong, in ordaining, that, in the inscriptions engraved on trophies. 
the names of kings only should be mentioned ; because, by this 
means, brave men were robbed of the glory they had purchased 
with their blood. The king, suspecting Clytus had let drop some 
disobliging expressions, asked those who sat nearest him, what he 
b«d smd. As no one answered, Clytus raising his voice by degrees, 
began to relate the actions of Philip, and his wars in Greece, 
preferring them to whatever was doing at that time ; which creat 
ed a great dispute between the young and old men. 
. Though the king was very highly vexed, he nevertheless stifled 
his resentment, and seemed to listen very patiently to all that 
Clytus spoke. It is probable, he would have quite suppressed 
bis passion, had Clytus stopped there ; but the latter growing 
nunre and more insolent, as if determined to exasperate and in- 
9iiU the king, he went such lengths, as to defend rarmenio pub- 
licly, and to {issert that the destroying of Thebes was but trifling, 
in comparison with the victory which Philip had gained over the 
Athenians ; and that the old Macedonians, though sometimes un- 
successful, were greatly superior to those who were so rash as 
to despise them:' 

. Alexander telling him, that, in giving to cowardice the name of 
ill success, he was pleading his own cause, Clytus rises up, with 
his eyes sparkling with wine and anger ; ** It is nevertheless this 
hand' (said he to him, extending it at the same time) that saved your 
life at the battle of Granicus. It is the blood and wounds of these 
l^ery Macedonians, who are accused of cowaiidice, that raised you 
lo this grandeur ; but the tragical end of Parm'^nio shows what 
reward they and myself may expect for all our services '* 

This last reproach stung Alexander : however, he still restrain- 
ed his passion, and only commanded him to leave the table. *' He 
it in the right (says Clytus, as he rose up) not to bear freebom 
men at his table, who can tell only truth. He will do well to pass 
his life among barbarians and slaves ; who will be proud to pay 
their adoration to his Persian girdle, stnd his white robe." 
' But now the king, no longer able to suppress his rage, snatched 
a javelin from one of his guards, and would have killed Clytus on 
the spot, had not the courtiers withheld his arm, and Clytus been 

(prced, but with «reat difficulty, oat o£ the hall. However, ho 
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returned into it, thftt moment, by another door, sii^fig 
air of insolence, verses reflecting highlj on the prince ; who 
seeing the general near him, struck him with his javelin, and 
aid him dead at his feet, cryii^ out at the same time, ** Go now 
to Philip, to Parmenip, and to Attalus." 

The king had no sooner murd')red his faithful servant, than he 
perceived the atrociousness of the act. He threw himself apoi 
the dead body, forced out the javelin, and would have destroyed 
himself, had he not been prevented by his guards ; who seized 
and carried him forcibly to his own apartment, where the flattery 
arui the persuasions of his friends ^t length served to alleviate hit 
remorse. In order to divert his melancholy, Alexander, havinf 
drawn his army out of the garrison, where he had wintered three 
months, marched towards a country called Gabana. In his way, 
lie met with a dreadful storm, in which his army suffered greatly 
From thence, he went into the country of the Sacae, which he 
soon overran, and laid waste. 

Soon after this, Axertes, one of its monarchs, received him io 
his palace, which was adorned with barbarous magnificence. He 
had a daughter called Rozana, a young lady whose exquisite 
beauty was ^heightened by all the charms of wit and good sense 
Alexander found her charms irresistible, abd made her his wife 
covering his passion with the specious pretence of uniting the twi 
nations in such bonds as should improve their mutual harmony, b} 
blending their interests, and throwing down all distinctions be 
tween the conquerors and the conquered. This marriage greatly 
displeased the Macedonians, and exasperated his chief courtiers 
when it was seen that he made one of his slaves his father-in-law 
But, as, alVer his murdering Clytus, no one dared to speak to 
him with freedom^ they applauded what he did with their eyes 
and countenances, for they had nothing ebe left that was free. 

Alexander, having thus conquered all the Persian provinces, 
now, with boundless ambition, resolved upon a perilous march into 
India. This country was considered as the richest in the world, 
not only in gold, but in pearls and precious stones, with which the 
inhabitants adorned themselves ; but, beii^ willing either to iow 
press his soldiers with an idea of his authority, or to imitate the 
barbarians in the magnificence of their titles, he wcs r^olved not 
only to be called, but to be beUeved, the son of Jupiter ; as if i bad 
been possible for him to command as absolutely over the mind, 
as over the tongue ; and that the Macedonians would condescend 
to fall prostrate and adore him, after the Persian manner. 

To sopthe and cherish these ridiculous pretensions, there were 
not wanting, flatterers, those common pests of a court, who are 
more dangerous to princes, than the arrows of their enemies* 
But the Macedonians wonld dot stoop to this bme adolation ; ali 
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of Hmoi to a man, refusiag to vary, io any manner, from tlM 
costoms of their coontrj. 

Amobg the Dumber who disdained to offer these base adnia* 
lions, was CdUsthenes, the philosopher ; but bis higk spirit cost 
him his life. He was accused o£ being privy to a conspiracy 
formed by Hermolaus, a young officer, upon the life of the king, 
and, for this reason, he was thrown into a dungeon, and loaded 
with irons : he soon found that he had no m«rcy to expect ; the 
most grievous tortnres were inflicted upon him, in order to ex« 
tort a confession of guilt ; but he persisted in his innocence to 
the last, and expired in the midst of his torments. 

The kingdom of India, for which Alexander now set out, was 
an extensive territory, which has been usually divided into two 
parts-^India on this side, and India on the other side, of the 
Ganges. AU the Indians, at that time, were free ; nor even did 
they adopt the unjust and cruel custom of the Greeks, in pur* 
chasing slaves to do the common offices of life. The people of 
that country were then divided into seven classes. The iirst and 
most honourable, though the smallest, were the guanlians of re- 
ligion — ^the second and the greatest was that of the husbandmen, 
whose only employment wiis to cultivate the ground — the thii*U 
was that of herdsmen and shepherds, who led the herds and 
flocks among the mountains — the fourUi consisted of tradesmen 
and merchants ; among whom, pilots and seamen were included 
— the fifth, was of soldiers, whose only employment was war — 
the sixth, was of magistrates, who superintended the actions of 
others, either in cities, or in the country, and reported the 
whole to the king — the seventh class consisted of persons em* 
ployed in the public councils, and who shared the cares of gov* 
emment with their sovereign. These orders of state never 
blended nor intermarried with each other : they were not per* 
mitted to follow two professioiis, at the syne time, nor quit one 
dma for another. 

Alexander having entered India, all the petty kin^ of thd 
coontry came to meet him, and make their submissions. On his 
march, he took the city of Nysa ; he then proceeded towards 
Dmdala, dispersed his army over the whole country, and took 
possession of it, without resistance. He afterwards went for« 
ward towards the city of Hagosa ; which, after being besieged 
in form, surrendered at discretion. The rock of Aornos, which 
was deemed inaccessible, and which it was said Hercules him* 
self was not able to take, the garrison in a panic delivered up to 
his army. 

From thence, he pushed forward to Acleslimos, and, after a 
march of sixteen days, arrived on the banks of the great river 
Indus ; where he found that Hephsestion had got all thmgs ready 
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Ibr his j>a8sage» pursoant to the orders he had hefore recteiYed. 
Here he was met by Omphis, a king of the couotrj ; %vho dkl 
homage to Alexander, and made him a present of fifiy-six ele- 
phants, and other ammals of prodigious size. The ambassn* 
dors from Abisaries, a neighbouring monarch, came with the 
same offers, sent presents, and promised fidelity. There was 
still a third monarch, whose name was Porus, from whooEi Alex* 
ander expected similar submission ; he even weul to require it 
of him, but Porus answered, with great coldness, that while he 
could fight, he should disdain to obey. 

In pursuance of this message, Alexander resolved to enforce 
obedience ; and, giving the superintendence of his elephants to 
Omphis, who had now changed his name to Taxilus, he ad* 
vanced as far as the borders of the Hydaspes. Porus was cm* 
camped on the other side, in order to dispute the passage, and 
posted at the head of his army eighty -five elephants, of a pro* 
digious size, and behind them three hundred chariots, guarded 
with thirty thousand foot, not having at most above seven thou* 
sand horse. 

This prince was mounted upon an elephant, of much larger 
size than any of the rest ; and he himself exceeded the usual 
stature of men ; so that, clothed in his armour, glittering with 
gold and silver, he appeared, at the same time, terrible and 
majestic. The greatness of his courage equalled that of his 
stature ; and he was as wise and prudent as it was possible for 
the monarch of so barbarous a people. ' 

The Macedonians dreaded not only tlie enemy, but the river 
they were obliged to pass. It was four Airlongs wide, (about foui 
hundred fathoms) and so deep, in every part, that it looked lik« 
a sea, and was no where fordable. It was extremely impetuot!» 
notwithstanding its great breadth ; for it rolled with as much vio 
lence, as if it had b^pn confined to a narrow channel, and ks 
raging, foaming waves, which broke in many places, discovered 
that it was full of stones and rocks. However, nothing was so 
dreadful, as the appearance of the shore, which was quite 
covered with men, horses, and elephants. These hideous ani* 
mals stood Kke so many towers ; and the Indians exasperated 
them, in order that their horrid cry might fill the enemy witli 
terror. However, this could not intimidate an army of men» 
whose qourage was proof against all attacks, and who were ani- 
mated by an uninterrupted series of prosperities ; yet, they did 
not think it would be possible for them, as the banks were so 
craggy, to surmount the rapidity of the stream, or land with 
safety. 

Alexander was in great perplexity with the difficulties that 
attended the passage of this lai||;e river * however^ he was r&» 
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■olved to attempt it by Cug^t* aad choseooev tbe ligfatomg^ than^ 
der* and impetuous winds, of which, consfired to drowa tb^ 
noise of his troops in their embarkation. Scarc^j any person 
appeared, to oppose their descent ; and the moment Alexander 
was landed, he drew i^i, in order of battle, the forces that had 
passed with him, eonsistiim; o£ six thousand foot, and five thon^ 
sand horse, 

. Porus, upon hearing Uiat Alexander had passed the rinsr, 
nad sent against him a detacbment, commanded by one of his 
sons, of two thousand horse and one hundred and twenty cha- 
riots. Alexander imagined them, at first, to be the enemy's 
vanguard, and that the main am^ was behind them ; but, being 
informed it was bat a detachment, he chaiged them, with such 
vigour, that Porus* son was killed upon the spot» with four hun- 
dred horse ; and all the chariots were taken. 

On receiving advice of the death of his son, the defoat of th^ 
detachment, and of Alexander's approach, Porus resohred>to go 
and meet Alexander, whom he justly dappoeed to be at the head 
of the chcMcest troops of his amy. Accordingly, leaving only 
a few elephants in his camp, to amuiie those who were posted 
on the opposite shore, he set out, with thirty thousand foot, four 
thousand horse» three tbo«saod chariots, and two hundred ele- 
phants. Having come into a firm, sandy soil, in which his horseil 
and chariots might wheel about with etee, he dtew up his army 
in battle array, with tin intent to wait the arrival of the eftemy. 

He posted in front, and on the finit line, all the elephants, at 
a hundred feet distance from one another, in order that they 
might serve as a bulwark to his foot, who were behind. It was 
his opinion, that the enemy's cavalry would not dare to' engage 
in these intervals, because of the fear their hc^ses would have 
of the elephants ; and much less the infuntry, when they should 
see that (^the eneneky posted behind the elephants, and the dan- 
ger of being trod to pieces. He had posted some of his foot on 
the same line with the elephants, in order to cover their right 
and lefl ; nod this infontry was cohered by his two wings of 
horse, before which the chariots were posted. Such, was the 
order and disposition of Porus* army. 

Alexander, having arrived in sight of th«^ enemy, waited the 
coming up of his foot, which marched with the utmOst diligence, 
and arrived a little aAer ; and, in order that they might have 
'ime to take breath, and not to he led, as they were very much 
fatigued, against the enemy, he caused his horse to make a great 
many evolutions, in order to gain time. But now, every thing 
being ready, and the infantry having sufficiently recovered their 
vigour, Alexander gave the signal of battle. He did not think 
proper to begin by attacking the enemy's main body, where the 
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iofttOtry and the elephants were posted, for the irery reason whici 
bad made Porus draw them up in that maniier. Bat his cavalr} 
aeiag stronger, he drew out the greater |mrt of them, and 
narcbiDg against the left wing, sent Coeous, with his oi"n regi 
^meiit of hone, and that of Demetrhis, to charge them, at thi 
same time ; ordering him to attack the caralry on the left, he 
hind, during which he himself would charge them both in from 
and flaak. Selepcus, AntigoHOs, and Taaron, who commander 
the foot, w^e ordered not to stir from their posts till Alexan 
der's caralry had put that of the enemy, as well as their foot 
into disorder. 

When wtthin airow^shot, he detached a thousand bow-men, 
on horseback, with ordeirs to make their discharge on the horsf 
of Porus' lefl wing, in order to throw it into disorder, whilst he 
himself would chai^ this "body in flank, before it had time to 
rally. The Indians having again joined their squadrons, and 
drawn them up into a narrower compass, advanced against Alex 
ander* At that instant, Goenus charged them in the rear, ac- 
cording to the ordeis given him, insomuch, that the Indiau 
were obliged to face about on all sides, to defend themselvef 
from the thousand bow-men, and against' Alexander and Ccenus. 
. Alexander, to make the best advantage of the confusion into 
which the sudden attack had thrown them, charged, with great 
vigour, those that, made head against him ; who, being no 
longer able to stand so violent an attack, were soon broken, 
and retired behind their elephants, as to an imfHregnable ram- 
part. The leaders of the elephants made them advance against 
the ^aemy's horse ; but, that very instant, the Macedonian pha* 
lanx, moving on a audden, surrounded those animals, and 
charged, with thek* pikes, the elephants themselves, and the 
leaders. 

This battle vfas very different from all those which Alexan 
der had hitherto fought. The elephants, rushing upon the bat 
talions, broke, with inexpressible fu)ry, the thickest of them, 
when the Indian horse seeing the Macedonian foot stopped by 
the elephants, returned to the charge ; however, that of Alex- 
ander being stronger, and haying greater experience in war, 
broke this body, a second time, and obliged it to retire towards 
the elephants ; upon which, the Macedonian horse, being all 
united in one body, spread terror and confusion wherever they 
attacked. 

The elephants, being dl covered with wounds, and the 
greater part having lost their leaders, «did not observe their usnal 
order ; but, distracted, as it were, with pain, no longer distin- 
guished friends from foes ; but, running about from place to 
place, they overthrew every thing that came in their way. Th^ 
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Hacedoniaost who had purposely lefla gres^i* interval between 
theii* battalions, either made way for them wheoeTer they came 
forward, or eharged with darts, those that fear dad the tumult 
obliged to retire. 

Alexander, vSiet havi&g surrounded the enemy with his horse/ 
made a signal to his foot to march up, with all imaginable speedy 
in order to make a last etforti and to fall upon them with his 
whole force ; all which they executed very successfully. Id 
this manner, the greater part of the Indian caralry were cut to 
pieces ; and a body of their fbot^ which sustained no less lose^ 
seeing themselyes charged on all sides, at last fled. Catorus* 
who had continued in the camp» with the rest of the almy, see* 
ing Alexander engaged with Porus, crossed the river, and, charg* 
Ing the routed soldiers with his troops, who were cool and vigor- 
ous, by that means killed as many enemies in the retieat, as had 
fallen in the battle. 

The Indians lost, on this occasion, twenty thousand foot, and 
three thousand horse ; not to mention the chariots, which were 
all broken to pieces ; and the elephants that were either killed- 
or taken. Porus* two sons fell jq this battle ; with Spitacus^. 
governor of the province ; all the colonels of horse and foot ; 
and those who guided the elephants and chariots. As for Alex^ 
ander, he lost but four-score of the six thousand soldiers who> 
were at the first charge ; ten bow-men of the horse, twenty of 
his horse-guards, and two hundred common soldiers. 

Porus, afler having performed all the duty both o( a soldier 
tnd a general, and fought with incredible bravery, seeing all his 
iiorse defeated, and the greater part of his foot, did not behave 
like the great Darius, who,Jn a like disaster, was the first that 
filed ; on the contrary, he continued in the field as long as one 
battalion or squadron stood their ground ; but at last, having re* 
ceived a wound in the shoulder, he retired upon his elephant, 
\nd was easily distinguished from the rest, by the greatness of 
his stature, and his unparalleled bravery. 

Alexander, finding who he was, by those glorious marks, and 
being desirous of saving this king, sent Taxilus afler him, be« 
cause he was of the same nation. The latter advanced as near 
to him as he could, without running any danger of being wounded, 
?.alled out to him to stop, in order to hear the message he had 
brought from Alexander. Porus turning back, and seeing it was 
Paxilus, his old enemy, ** How !" says he, " is it Taxilus that 
calls ; that traitor to his country and kingtlom !*' Inraiediately 
afler which, he would have transfixed him with his dart, had 
he not instantly retired. 

Notwithstanding this, Alexander tyas still desirous of saving 
10 brave a prince ; and despatched other officers, among whom 
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was Sferoe, one oflftis intitnate Mends; who besought him. Id the 
strongest terms, to wait upon a conqueror altogether worthy of 
him. AAer much €Btreaty, Porus consented, and accordinglj 
returned. Alexander, who had been told of his coming, ad- 
Tanced forward, in onler to receive him, with some of bis) 
train. Having approached pretty near, Alexander stopped,pur- 
p08ely,to take a view of his stature and noble mcin, he being 
about five cubits in height. 

Porus did not seem dejected at his misfortune ; but came np 
with a resolute countenance, like a valiant warrior, whose cou 
rage in defending his dominions, ought to acquire him the es- 
teem of the brave prince who had taken him prisoner. Alex- 
ander spoke first ; and, with an august and gracious air, asked 
him how he desired to be treated ? " Like a king," replied Po- 
rus : " But," continued Alexander, «* do you ask nothing more?" 
" No," replied Porus ; " all things are included in that single 
word." 

Struck with the greatness of his soul, the magnanimity of which 
seemed heightened by distress, Alexander not only restored him 
Ins kingdom, but annexed other provinces to it, and treated 
him with the highest testimonies of honour, esteem, and friend- 
ship. Porus was faithful to him till his death. — It is hard to saj 
whether the victor or the vanquished best deserved prsuse, on 
this occasion. 

Alexander built a city on the spot where the battle ha«l been 
fought; and another in that place where he had crossed the 
river. He called the one Nic»a, from his victory ; ;ind the 
other Bucephalus, in honour of his horse, V^sS^ied there, not of 
his wounds, but of old age. After having paid the lust duties to 
such of his soldiers as had lost their lives in battle, he solemn- 
zed games, and ofiered up sacrifices of thanks, in the place 
where he had passed the Hydaspes. 

Having now conquered Porus, he advanced into India, which, 
Aaving never been a warlike nation, he /ubdued, with the ra-' 
pidity rather of a traveller, than a conq»ieror. Numberless petty 
states submitted to him ; sensible that his stay would be short, 
and his conquests evanescent. 

Alexander, passing near a city where several Brachmans or 
Indian priests dwelt, was very desirous to converse with them 
and if possible to prevail with some of them to follow him. Be^ 
ing informed that these philosophers never made visits, but that 
those who had an inclination to see them, must go to their houses 
he concluded that it woul 1 be beneath his dignity to go to them ; 
and not just, to force these sages to any thing contrary to their 
laws and usages. Onesicritus, the philosopher, who had been a 
Hisciple of IKogenes the Cynic, was deputed to them. He met 
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il«t fA^fromfhei city,'fiAeen Brmnlns, who, linom ttioniiiig 4111 
eyenifigrsteod always naked, in the same peshiFV^ '"^ which Ihej 
At first had placed themselyes, a&d aflerwards temnied to the 
city at night. The chief of the hand was Mandanis. He ad^* 
dressed himself first to Calanns, an Indian, refmted the wisest 
man of his country ; who, though he professed the prlictice of 
Ihe most severe philosophy^ had, however,' been persuaded, in 
his extreme old age, to attend apon the court, and to him he toH 
the occanon of his coming. The latter, gazing upon Onesicri- 
tus* clothes and shoes, could not forbear laughing ; after which, 
he told him, ** That anciently the earth had been covered with 
tmrley and wheat, as it was at that time with dust ; that, besides 
water, the rivers used to flow with milk, honey, oil, and wine. 
That man*s guilt had occasioned a change of this happy condi- 
tion ; and that Jupiter, to punish their ingratitude, had sen 
tenced them to a long and painful labour. That their repent- 
ance afterwards moving him to compassion, he had restored 
them their former abundance ; however, that, by the course of 
(hm^i they seemed to be retumit^ to their ancient confusion.'* 
This relation shows evidently, that these philosophers had some 
oofion of the felicity of the first man, and of the evil to which 
he had been sentenced, for his sins. 

Onesicritus was very urgent with both of them to quit theii 
itistere way of life, and follow the fortune of Alexander, saying, 
^ That they would find in him a generous master and benefiic- 
tor, who would heap upon them honour and riches of all kinds.'* 
Then Mandanis, assuming a haughty philosophical tone, an- 
«iwered, ** That he did not want Alexander, and was the son of 
f upiter, 99 well as himself. That he was exempted from want, 
ilesire, or fear. That so long as he should live, the earth 
would fisimish him with all things necessary for his subsistence, 
iind ihhX death would rid him of a troublesome companion 
(meaning his body) and set him at full liberty. 
• Calanus appeared more tractable^^ and, notwithstanding the 
opposition, and even the prohibition of his superior, who re» 
proacfafed him for his at^ect spirit, in stooping so low as to serve 
another master besides God, he followed Onesicritus, and went 
to Alexander's' court ; who received him with great demonstm- 
tioDB of joy. 

As it was Alexander's chief ainbition to imitate Bpcchus and 
H ereoles in their expeditions into the East, he resolved, like 
Ihem, to penetntle as long as he could meet new nations to con- 
quer ^ however, his soldiers, satiated with spoil, and iatigqeil 
wilh repeated encounters, at last began to open their eyes at 
Hm wildness of his ambition. Some bewailed their oalamitiii^ 
i»4Qeh terms- as raised e<»DiMission • others insolenUt cried 

Dd 
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^ That tbey would umch do furthor." The €hiei objectof &€ 
kiag's wiflhefl was U> invade the territories of Agrameiiesy 9 
prince who lived heyond the great river Ganges, ana who was 
able to bring into the field two hundred thousand foot, two 
thousand elephants, twentj thousand horse^ and two thousand 
armed chariots* 

The soldiert, howevert refused to wander over those greal 
deserts which lay beyond the Ganges, and more terrible to then 
than the ^greatest army the East could muster* He ^Idressed 
them, in the most persuasive terms, not to leave their general 
behind { he threatened them, that he would take his Scythian and 
his Persian soldiers, and with them alone he would oiake con* 
quests, worthy of his name and of his glory.: but still the Mace« 
dooiau sokliers persisted, sullen and inflexible ; and only at last 
complied, after many persuasive orations, to follow him towards 
the south, to discover the nearest ocean, and to take the coone 
of the river Indus as their infallible guide« 

For this expedition, he embarked, in a fleet consisting of eight 
hundred vessels, as well galleys, as boats to carry the troops wad 
provisions ; and after five days sailing, the fleet arrived where 
the Hydaspes aud the Acesines mixed their streams. There, ths 
fillips were very much shattered, because those rivers unite with 
prodigious rapidity. At last, he came to the country of the Oxy- 
drace and the Mallis, the most valiant people in the East ; how- 
ever, Alexander defeated them in several engagements, dispos- 
sessed them of their strong holds, and at last marched against 
their capital city, where the greater part of their forces had 
i'etired. 

. It Avas Upon this occasion, that, seizing a scaling ladder, him- 
self the first, be mounted the wall, followed only by two of his 
*^^ ' .«. His attendants, believing him to be in danger, mounted 
<:0r'iftiy, to succour him ; but the ladder breaking, he was left 
alone. It was now, that his rashness became his safety ; for, leap- 
tug from the wall into tbe city, which was crowded with enemies, 
sword in band, he repulsed such as were nearest, and evea killed 
the general who advanced in the throng. Thus, with his buck to 
a tree that happened to be near, he received all the darts of the 
enemy in a shield, and kept even the boldest at a distance ; at laat, 
an Indian discharging an arrow of three feet long, it pierced his 
coat of mail and his right breast, and so great a quantitjr of blood 
issued from the wound, that he dropped Us arms, and lay as dead* 
The Indian came up, to strip him, supposing hkn really what he 
appeared ; but Alexander, at that instant, recalled his sprite, and 
plunged the dagger into his side. By this time, a part of the Idl^^'s 
attendants came to his succour, and, forming themselves xoiihI 
^ body, till his soldiers without found means. of burttk^ the 
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pAes^ sared him, and pot all the mhabitaDts, without dLstinctioOi 
to the sword 

The wound, which, at first, seemed dangerous, having, in the 
apace of six or seTendayif,a most favourable appearance, Alex- 
ander mounted his hors)^',' iihd showed himself to the army, who 
seemed to view him witff fi^iiitiaUe pleasure. Thus, contipMing 
his voyage, and subduing thd| country, on each side, as he passed 
along, the pilots perceived,' 'from the softness of the breezes, that 
the^ocean was near. Nothing so much astonished the Macedo- 
nian soldiers, as the ebbing and flowing of the tide. They were 
amazed, when they saw it rise to a great height, and overflow 
the country, which they considered as a mark of divine resent- 
ntenL They were no less terrified, some hours after, when they 
•aw the river forsake its banks, and leave those lands uncovered 
which it had so lately overflowed. Thus, after a voyage of nine 
months, he at last stood upon the shore ; and, after having offered 
•ttcrifices to Neptune, and looked wishfully on the broad expanse 
of waters belbi-e him, he is said to have wept,- for having no more 
worlds left to conquer. Here he put an end to his excursion ; 
and, havfng appointed Nearchus admiral of his fleet, with orders 
lo coast along the Indian shore as far as the Persian gulf, he set 
out, with his army, for Babylon. 

Nothing conk! exceed the hardships which his army sustained 
in their return : passing through a country destitute of all sorts 
«f provision, they were obliged to feast on the beasts of burthen, 
and were forced to bum those rich spoils, for the sake of which 
tfiey had encountered so many dangers ; tnose diseases also, that 
generally accompany famine, completed their calamity, and de- 
stroyed them in great numbers. After a march of sixty days^ they 
arrived in the province of Gedrosia, the fertility of which soon 
banished from the minds of the soldiery all their former diflicuUies. 

Alexander passed through the country, not with the mihtary 
pomp of a conqueror, but in the licentious disguise of an enthu* 
siast : still willing to imitate Bacchus, he was drawn by eight 
horses, on a scaffold, in the ibrm of a square stage, where he 
sfient the days and nights in feasting. Along the roads, where he 
passed, were placed ca&ks of wine in great abundance, and these, 
die soldiery drained, in honour of his mock deity. The whole 
i;oontry echoed with the sound of instruments, and the howling 
a£ Bacchanals ; who, with their hair dishevelled, with frantic 
mirth, ran up and down, abandoning themselves to every kind of 
lewdness. This vice produced one of a much more formidable 
nature in the king's mii>d ; for it always inflamed his passions tc 
cruelty, and the executioner generally followed the feast. 

While he refreshed his army in these parts, Nearchus re 
turned firom his expedition along the coast, and brought him 
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fttraoge accounts -of tlie gold to be found in spme islands, and of 
the wonders that were to be seen in others : he was therefore 
commanded to make some further discoverieSy and tlien cntei* 
the mouth of the river Euphrates, tq meet tb^ l^iug at Babylon 
He here also executed an act of rigturous justice, upoa Cie^dodcs 
and others, who. had formerly boealhe ministers! of his Fengeaiic«i 
in cutting off Pa^^'ncienio. Against tkast^ mur4er6ra» great cqii>- 
plaints had been made, by the deputies of the proviDces in whtch 
they had commanded.; and such was the c^mplexioa of thci 
crimes^ that nothing but the certain exp^tatioa of . Alexander'! 
never returning from India, could hs^v^ encouraged them to com 
mit them. All qoten wei'e glad to see them deUvered oTer to jus 
tice. Oleander, with six hundred soldiers, whomt he had empioj 
ed, were puNiclv execute'! ; every one reje^ciog, thlit the ajoger ol- 
the king was s^t last turned against the ministers of bis Tepgeance 

As Alexander drew nearer i<i Babylon, he visited the tomb oi 
Cyrus, in the city of Pasargada; and here , he put a Persiaa 
prince, whose name was Orsines^ to death, at the mstigatioa of 
Bagoas, a eunuch, whQ falsely 9ccMse(l Orsine^ of rabbiiig tfae 
(omb, , : 

/ Here, also, Calanus, the Indian^ having liyed four-score ani 
three years, without ever having been a^icted with siclmesf, 
Qow feeljng the approaches of disorder, resolved 4o put himself 
to deaih. |Alexander imagined he o^ight easily be disamaded froM 
his design, but, finding, in opposition, to all, the ai^gtunents h» 
could use, that Calanus was inflexible,; he ^ve <^efS:for erect- 
ing a funeral pile for bim, .upon which the lQ<iliaB was- reaolred 
to di^. . Calanus rf^e on horseback, to the footef the fnaenil 
pile; offered up. his prayers to th^gods; caused libations to be 
performed, and the rest of the ceremomes to be observed which 
are practised at funerals ; cut off a tufl of his hair, in iooitatioB 
of victims ; embraced such of his friends as were present ; in 
treated them to be merry that day, and to feast and. carouse with 
Alexander ; assuring them, at the same time, that he would sooi 
see that prince in Babylon. . After saying thege words, he as 
cended, with the utmost cheerfulness, the funeral pUe, laid him- 
self down upon it, and covered his face ; and, when the flams 
reached him, he did not make the least motion, but, with a pa- 
tience and constancy that surprised the whole army, continued 
m the same posture in which he at first had laid himself, and 
completed his sacrifice, by dying agreea})ly to the strange super- 
stitions of the enthusiasts of his country /^ ' 

Alexander punctually obeyed him, m his admonitions to de* 
nauchery. A banquet followed the' night aAer, in which Pro- 
macui received a talent, as a prize for having drunk the largest 
quantity ^of wine : he survived his victory, however, but thren 
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daySf and of (he rest ^the gaesto, forty-one died of their intem 
perance. Froih Patargada, Alexander proceeded to Susa ; wber« 
be married Statira, the eldest daughter of Darius, and gave her 
youngest sister in marriage to bis liaiyourite Hephestion. Eighty 
Persian ladies of rank were given to the principal favouritea 
among bia captains. The nuptials were solemnised after the Per- 
sian manner. He likewise feasted all the Macedonians who bad 
married before in^hat country. It is related, that there were 
nine thousand guests at this feast, and that he gave each of them 
a golden cup for their libations. Upon this occasion, there ap* 
peared at Susa three hundred young soldiers, dressed in the 
Macedonian manner, whom Alexander intended particularly to 
favour, in order to check the licentiousness of his veterans, who 
bad but too just reasons to murmur. 

While Alexander was thus employed in Persia, a new com- 
motion was excited in Greece. Harpalus, whom Alexander bad 
appointed governor of Babylon, being disgusted with his master's 
cruelty, and ambitious of power himself, went over into Greece, 
with immense sums, which he raised from the plundered prison- 
ers of Persia. He bad credit enough to assemble a body of six 
thousand soldiers, and with these he landed at Athens : money « 
at that time being thought all powerful in Greece, he lavish^l 
immense sums among the mercenary orators, whose business it 
was to inflame the minds of the p«^ople. Of all those, Phocion 
alone, to whom he offered seven hundred talents^ preserved his 
well known integrity, and remamed inflexible. His disinterest- 
edness had long been the object of admiration, even in the time 
of Philip. Being offered a great sum of money, if not for his own 
••ccepCance, at least for the benefit of his children, '' if ^ chil- 
dren," cried Phocion, ** resemble me, the little spot of ground, 
with the produce of which 1 have hitherto lived, and which has 
rataed me to the g^ory you mention, will be sufiicienC to maintain 
them ; if it will not, 1 do not mtend to leave them wealth, merely 
to stimulate and heighten their luxury.** 

Alexander, likewise, having sent him a hundred talents, Pbo- 
€ion asked those who brought them, why Alexander sent him sd 
great a sum, and did not remit any to tlie rest of the Athenians t 
** It is,'* replied they, ** because Alexander looks upon you as 
the only juat and virtuoius man." Phocion rejoined, '* let him 
suffer me still to enjoy that character. Mid be really what I am . 
taken for." This, therefore, was not a character to be comtpt« 
ed ; on the contrary, he used all his influence to prevent the sue- 
ceis ^Harpalus, who, being ordered by the assembly to depart 
the city, lost M hopes of success. 

This eowBiotion was scarcely quelle^, when another ensued, 
10 eonaequence of a declaration, by which all the Macedomana 
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who, (r6m their age or iEifirmifil>s, were ynaMe to bear the fa 
tigues of war, should be sent back to Greece. ' With iseditioiK 
dries they unanimously demanded to be entirely discharged from 
his service, mnrmuring against him, as a despiser of his bravesf 
troops, tihd as a cruel king, who Wanted not their absence, but 
their detraction. Alexander boweter, acted with that resolo 
tton Qpon this occasion j which always marked his character 
Being seated on his tribunal of justice, he rushed among the prin 
eipal mutineers, seized thirteen, and ordered th^oa to be imme* 
diately punished. The soldiers, amazed at his intrepidity, with* 
held their complaints, and, with downcast eyes, seemed to b^ 
for mercy. •• You desired a discharge,"^ eti^d he ; ** go then, 
and publish to the world, that you have left your prince to the 
mercy of strangers ; fronivbenceforth, the Persians shall be my 
guard*." This menace served only to increase the misery and 
the consternation t>f his troops ; they attended him with tears 
and lamentations, till at last, soflened by their penitence, he once 
more took them into favour and affection. 

Now secure from insurrection, he gave himself up to mirtJi 
and feasting ; his army wos' followed by all the ministers of plea- 
silre ; he spent whole nights and days in immoderate drinking, 
and in one of these excesses, HephsBisti6n lost his life. This 
courtier was the most intimate friend of Alexander. Craterus, 
alone, of all the Macedonians^ seemed to dispute this honour with 
him. ** Oraterus," as the king used to say, ** loves the king, but 
Hephaestion loves Alexander.'* The death of this fayounte 
threw the monarch into excessive sorrow ; he seemed to receive 
no consolation ; he even put to death the physician who attended 
hhn, an^ the extraordinary funeral honours celebrated at his ar 
rival in Babylon, marked th^ greatbess of his affliction. 

After various combats, conquest!, cruelties, follies, and 
cesses, Alexander arrived at Babylon 2 the Chaldean!^, who 
tipnded to foresee fiiture events, attatnpted to persuade him not to 
enter that city. The Greek philosophers, on the other hand, 
displayed the t\]tility of theit* jMrerdicti^m^. Babylon was a theatre 
ih which he mi^t display his glory, «tnd ambassadors, from all 
the nations he had concpered, were there in readiness, to cele* 
brate his tifiumphs. Alter making a niost magnificent entry, he 
gave audience to the embassadors, with a grandeuY and dignity 
Mitabte to his power, yet with th^ aftifabihty and politeness of a 
private courtier. 

At that time, he wrote a letter which tvag to have been read 
(Hibiiely in. the assembly at the Olympic gsones, whereby^ the 
several cities of Greece were comma^led to permit all exiles to 
r«^elm into their native country, those excepted who had coon- 
nritl^ 9aerilege,' oy any other crimes deserving death on'eriiig 



■%«ti|ijat«)r t« employ «ii.a|i^d fooce ^gaiostifucb qitiet ftf^ tho^ 
refuse to obey« . ThU letter was read in the ateembly. But th^ 
^theniaps mA Ctolians did not think themselyea obliged to put 
orders ii^ 4)x4cutM>P9 nrfaich seeoMed to interfere with their Uheityi 

Fihdiog Babylon^ m extent smkI conyeniency, aupeijor to aU 
Ihe other cities of the £«vik l^e; r^olved tp make it the, ^eat oj^ 
Ym emfure ; and, foirthat purpoae^ was desiroua of addii^.|o \t 
all the orqamente f0i8|ibie* But, thoQg|i he wias much fioi^loy^ 
in projectA of Ums kind, eo^ in 9chen^ .^vep beyopd t^cqpan 
power to execute, he spept the great^iipaxt of his time iii sucl^ 
pleasures ss this m^gnificeiit city afifopded. He was 9fi^. pref f nt 
al new banquets, where h^ drank with hipi m^al inf^p^i^pef. 

On a particular ocoasion».heT¥^ spent 4^ W^)e iiig^t ipj^ 
delMiP«b,.a. tscond was proposed; he tMscciited ^ .ip^itatipjQji 
awl drank to such excess, that he fell upon thie floor, to sf^peJUEr 
aiK:e dead ; and» m this itfeless mamieri was csriied, a sik) fpecr 
tacle of debauchery,, to his pahice- The fever CQnlii|a|s4« wi4^ 
some intenrnis* in which he gsy^ the. necestary orders fqr 4^ 
suiting of the fleetf aed the marching of the l«i|d foipea, ^^^^ 
persuaded he should soon recpren. .B^t, at last* findiiig himae^ 
past all hopes, and his voice banning to fail, he gave his nng 
to Perdiccas, with orders to convey his corpse to the temple of 
Ammon. 

He stru^ed, however, with death,ibr some time, and raismg 
himself upon his elbow, he gave his hand to the soldiers, who 
pressed to kiss it. Being then asked to whom he would leave 
liis empire, he answered, ** To Ih4 mott worthy.** Perdiccas 
inquiring at what time he should pay him divine honours, he re* 
plied, ^' fVhen you are happy.** With these words, he expired, 
being thirty-two years and eight months old, of vU^ich he had 
reigned twelve, with more fortune than virtue. 

Id whatever light we view this monarch, we bhall have litde 
to admire, and less to imitate. That courage fcr which he was 
celebrated, is but a subordinate virtue ; that fortune which still 
attended him, was but an accidental advantage ; that discipline 
which prevailed in his army, was produced and cultivated by 
his father ; but his intemperance, his cruelty, his vanity. Lis 
passion for useless conquests, were all his own. His victories, 
however, served to crown the pyramid of Grecian glory : they 
served to show to what degree the arts of peace can promote 
those ot war. • 

In this picture, we view a combination of petty states, by the 
arts of refinement, growing more than a match for the rest of 
the world united, and leaving mankind an example of the supe« 
riority of intellect over brutal force. After the death of Uiis 
monarch, Greece was considered rather as a seminary for the 
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eAscalioii andpromotioii of the laws of odief natiomr, than a cob* 
federady for enforcing and promulgating th^ir owd.. 

The tuccetsors of Alexander seized upon partieular parts of 
his eztensiTe empire* and what he gained with much fatigue and 
danger, became m prey to men who sheltered their ambitioo 
nnder the sanction and glory of his name. They had been taught* 
by him a lesson of pride ; and, as he would never suffer an equal 
his numerous successors could not Uiink of admitting a superior 

They continued their disputes for dominion, untH, in some 
measure, they destroyed each other; and, as no governments 
were ever worse conducted, than theirs, so no period of history 
was ever left in such darkness, doubt, and confusion. The chil> 
^ren and relations of Alexander, whobecamesuccessively prison- 
ers in different hands, all miserably perished : nor was then 
any cessation of crimes and calamities, or any permanent settle- 
ment of the provinces, until the battle of Ipsus, in Phrygia, con- 
firmed Ptolemy in the possession of Egypt, and Seleucos in thai 
of Upper Asia. The isspe of the same battle put Cassander w 
possession of Macedon and Greece ; and Lysimachus of aeverai 
provinces of Lower Asia, and Thrace. 
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TOCAJBULARY 
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Of Prtptr Namespcmifiii^ m th^ Hutan/j aceentuatedyin 



A. 

Aby'doSy 

Acade'mus, 

Achac'menesi 

Achai'a, 

Achilles, 

Achi'viy 

Acrop'olis, 

Adiman'thusy , • 

Adme'tus, 

-figi'na, ^ 

iK'gos Pot'aiiK^ 

-fio'lia, 

£s' chines, 

.^s'chylus, 

Jito'lia, 

Agas'icleSy 

Ag;esila'us, 

A'gis, 
Agrigen'tum, 

Alclbt'ades, 

Alexan'der, 

Amphic'tyoi;, 

Amphip'olis, 

Anaxag'oras, 

Antal'cides, 

Antig'oiius, 

Antiochlis, 

Antip'ater, 

Antis'thenes, 

ApoHodo'rus^ . 

ApoUo'nius, 



• T 



Arbc'la, 
Arcadia, 
Archela'us, 
Aixhida'mus, 
Archime'des, 
Areop'agus, 
Arginu'sae, 
Ar^gos, 
Ariae'us, 
Aristag^orasj 
Aristi'des, 
Aristode'mus 
Aristome'nesi 
Aristopha'net 
Aristot'Ie, 
Artaba'nus, 
Artaba'zus, 
Artapher'nesj 
Artaxer'xes, 
•Axtemi'sia, 
Artemis 'ium^ 
Assyria, 
A'thos, 
At'talus, 
At'tica. 

B. 

Bab'ylon, 

Be'ltts, 

Boeo'tia, 

Bithynla, 

Bos'phorus, 



J 



Braaldas. 

Baceph'aitts, 

Byzan'Uum. 

C. 

Cad'muSi . 

Calft'nus, • '^ 

Callic'ratei^^ 

CalUcrat'idaSy 

CalUs'thencs, 

Camby'ses, 

Cappado'ciai 

Ca'ria, 

Cata'na, 

Cau'catusy 

Ce'crops, 

Chaty'nas, 

Chalce'don, 

Charlla'us, 

Chaeronas'a,> 

Cherons&'a, ^ 

Chersone'sus, 

Claix>ine'iiae, 

Cleom'brotut| 

Claom'enea, 

Co'drusy 

Corcy'ra, 

Coronae'a, 

Cynax'a. 

D. 

Oari'us, 

Del'phi, (Jktfi) 

Dem'adesy 

Demara'tus, 

Oemos'theneSf 

Diog'enes, ,\ - 

Dra'co. 

E. 

Ecbat'ana, 

EpaTniiion'daSy 

Eph'esu6| 

Eph'ori, 

Cpi'rus^ 




^v 



Ephial'tea^ 

Epial'tes, 

Ere'tria, 

Euboe'a, 

Eu'menes, 

Eu'iiomtts, 

Eu'plirates, 

Eurip'ides, 

Eurybi'ades, 

£arym'edoB| 

Eyag^oraa. 

G. 

Gran'icut, 
Gylip'pna. 



H. 
Halicamasfsuay 
Har'paguS| 
Herena, 
Hellenes, 
HeriesponC, 
Herots, > 
Helo'tes,) 
Hephaet'tio|^ 
HeracU'dflB, 
Her'cttles, 
Hermoc'ratea 
Hippar'chitSi 
Hip'pias, 
Ho'mery 
Hydas'pea. « 

I. 
lUyr'icum, 
lo'nia, 
Itho'me, 
Ju'pitcr. 

L. 
Lacedx'mon, 
Laco'nia, 
Lam'achus, 
Lamp'sacuty 
Lepnidasi ; f ^r 



X 



Leon'tiunH) 

Leonti'adeS) 

Leotychldes^ 

Ijcs'bos, 

Lycu/guS) 

Lysan'der, 

Lys'icles, 

Lysim'athut. 

M. 

Ma'cedon^ > 

Macedo'nia,) 

Magneslai 

Mantine'a, 

Mar'athon, 

Mardo'niuSy 

Media, ♦ 

Me'gacleS) 

Mega'ra, 

Mesopotamia, 

Mease 'ne, > 

Messe'na,) 

Messenia, 

Mile'tus, 

Milti'ades, . 

Miner'va, 

Milhrida'tes^ 

Mityle'ue, / 

Miiylc'Bae,5 
Myca'le, 

Myce'ne. 

N. 

Naupac'tiiSi 
Niciasf. 

O. 
Olym'piad. 

P. 

PamphyrU» 
Panathenae'a, 
Parm^'nio, 
Pamaa'tuii 



\ » 



( «*J ) 

Parthe'lbiaBs» 
Par'tMa, 
Pausaa'Hati 
Pdas'jl, 
Pelcip'idas,. ' . 

?eloponne'stti| 
er'diccas, 
Pferian'der, 
Pellicles, 
Peraep'olis, 
Pharnabaz'uS) 
Phnocles,* 
Philo^oe'men, 
Pho'cioQ, ., r 
Pho'cis, 
Phoebi'das, 
Phoenicia, 
Phrynlcui, 
Pirae'us, 
Pisan'der, 
Pisis'tratttSi 
Pit'tocuai 
Platae'a, 

1 Pla'to, 

Plemmyrlum 
Plu'tarch, 
Po'rus, 
PotidaeX 

' Pytliag^ora: 

•R- 
Rout'iuu 

S. 
Sal'amis, 
Ses'tos, 
Soc'ratesi 
^olon, 
Spar'ta, 
Sud'ra, 
Syr'ia. 

T. 

Tan'agrtt 



V . 



■1 



(i«) 



Tcn'edesi 

Tha'les, 

Thebes, (TM§y)y 

The^ae, 5 

Themis'todesy 

Theram'enes, 

Thermop^ylaci 

Thes'salv, 

Thrasybuhit, 

Thucyd'idesi 

Tigra'nes, ^^ ; , 

Timocle^ -'■'O''' 

TissaplH^net 



Treb'isond, 

Troeze'ne, 

TyrUB'as. 

X. 

Xan'tippCy 
Xan'thipputi 
Xen'ophoa, 
Xerfses. 

Z. 

Zacyn'thUi 
Ze'no. 
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